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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The I]>ler having omitted to distinguish the 
Essays of his Correspondents hy any partictdar signar- 
ture, thinks it necessary to inform his Readers, that 
from the nmthy thejifieenthy thirty-third, forty-second, 
fif^yfourih, sixty^seventh, seventy-sixth, seventy- 
mnthf eighty-second, ninety-ihird, ninety^sixth, and 
nimety'^hth Pigpers, he claims no other praise than 
that of having given them to the PtAUc. 
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IDLER 



Numb. i. Saturday, April 15, 1758. 

Vacui tub umbra 
Lusimus, HoR. 

jThoss who attempt periodical essays seem to 
be often stopped in the beginning, by the diffi- 
culty of finding a proper title. ^ Two writers, 
since the time of the SpectatOTf have assumed his 
name, without any pretensions to lawful inherit- 
ance ; an effort was once made to revive the Taller; 
and the strange appellations, by which other papers 
have been called, show that the authors were dis- 
tressed, like the natives of America^ who come to 
the Europeans to beg a name. 

It will be easily believed of the Idler, that if his 
title had required any search, he never would have 
found it. Every mode of life has its conveniencies. 
The IdlcTf who habituates himself to be satisfied 
with what he can most easily obtain, not only es- 
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2 THE IDLCR. N* 1. 

capes labours which are often fruitless^ but some- 
times succeeds better than those who despise all 
that is within their reach, and think every thing 
more valuable as it is harder to be acquired. 

If similitude of manners be a motive to kind- 
nessy the Idler may flatter himself with universal 
patronage. There is no single character under 
which such numbers are comprised. Every man 
is, or hopes to be, an Idler. Even those who seem 
to difier most from us are hastening to increase 
our fraternity ; as peace is the end of war, so to 
be idle is the ultimate purpose of the busy. 

There is, perhaps, no appellation by which a 
writer can better denote his kindred to the human 
species. It has been found bard to describe man 
by an adequate definition. Some philosophers 
have called him a reasonable animal; but others 
have considered reason as a quality of which many 
creatures partake. He has been termed likewise 
a laughing animal ; but it is said that some men 
have never laughed. Perhaps man may be more 
properly distinguished as an idle animal ; for there 
U no man who is not sometimes idle. It is at least 
a ^definition from which none that shall find it in 
tbi^ paper can be excepted ; for who can be more 
idle than the reader of the Idler? 

That the definition may be complete, idleness 
must be not only the genejral, but the peculiar cha- 
racteristic of man ; and perhaps man is the only 
being that can properly be called idle, that does 
by others what he might do himself, or sacrifices 
duty or pleasure to the love of ease. 

^cvcely any nune can be imagined fr«m which 
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less envy or competitioa is to be dreaded. The 
Idler has no rivals or enemies. The man of busi- 
ness forgets him ; the man of enterprise despises 
him ; and thoagh such as tread the same track of 
life fall commonly into jealousy and discord, Idlers 
are always found to associate in peace; and he 
who is most famed for doing nothing, is glad to 
meet another as idle as himself. 

What is to be expected from this paper, whether 
it will be uniform or various, learned or familiar, 
serious or gay, political or moral, continued or 
interrupted, it is hoped that no reader will en- 
quire. That the Idler has some scheme, cannot be 
doubted ; for to form schemes is the Idler s privi- 
lege. But though he has many projects in his 
head, he is now grown sparing of communication, 
having observed, that his hearers are apt to re- 
member what he forgets himself; that his tardi- 
ness of execution exposes him to the encroach- 
ments of those who catch a hint and fall to work ; 
and that very specious plans, after long contrivance 
and pompous displays, have subsided in weariness 
without a trial, and without miscarriage have been 
blasted by derision. 

Something the Idler's character may be sup- 
posed to promise. Those that are curious after 
diminutive history, who watch the revolutions of 
families, and the rise and fall of characters either 
male or female, will hope to be gratified by this 
paper ; for the Idler is always inquisitive and sel- 
dom retentive. He that delights in obloquy and 
satire, and wishes to see clouds gathering over any 
reputation that dazzles him with its brightness, 

B 2 
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•will snatch up the Idler's essays with a beating, 
heart. The Idler is naturally censorious; those 
who attempt nothing themselves, think every thing 
easily performed, and consider the unsucoessful 
always as criminal. 

I think it necessary to. give notice, that I make 
no contract, or incur any obligation. If those 
who depend on the Idler fqr intelligence and 
entertainment, should suffer the disappointment 
which commonly follows ill-placed expectations^ 
they are to lay the blame only on themselves. 

Yet hope is not wholly to be cast away. The 
Idler J though sluggish, is yet alive, and may some- 
times be stimulated to vigour and activity. He 
may descend into profoundness, or tower into sub- 
limity ; for the diligence of an Idler is rapid and 
impetuous, as ponderous bodies forced into velo- 
city move with violence proportionate to their 
weight. 

But these vehement exertions of intellect can- 
not be frequent, and he will therefore gladly re- 
ceive help from any correspondent, who shall en- 
able him to please without his own labour. He 
excludes no style, he prohibits no subject ; only 
let him that writes to the Idler remember, that his 
letters must not be long; no words are to be sqi^an- 
dered in declarations of esteem, or confessions of 
inability ; conscious dulness has little right to be 
prolix, and praise is not so welcome to the Idler as 
quiet. 
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Numb. 2, Saturday, April 22, 1758. 

Toto vix quater anno, 
Membranam. UoR. 

J^ANY positions are often on the tongue, and 
seldom in the mind ; there are many truths which 
every human being acknowledges and forgets. It 
is generally known, that he who expects much 
will be often disappointed; yet disappointment 
seldom cures us of expectation, or has any other 
effect than that of producing a moral sentence, or 
peevish exclamation. He that embarks in the 
voyage of life, will always wish to advance rather 
by the impulse of the wind, than the strokes of the 
oar ; and many founder in the passage, while they 
lie waiting for the gale that is to waft them to 
their wish. 

It will naturally be suspected that the Idler has 
lately suffered some disappointment, and that he 
does not talk thus gravely for nothing. No man 
is required to betray his own secrets. I wiU,.how- 
ever, confess, that I have now been a writer al- 
most a week, and have not yet heard a single word 
of praise, nor received one hint from any corres- 
pondent. 

Whence this negligence proceeds I am not 
able to discover. Many of my predecessors have 
thought themselves obliged to return their ac- 
knowledgments in the second paper, for the kind 
reception of the first ; and in a short time, apolo- 
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6 THB IDLER. N"* 2. . 

gies have become so necessary to those ingenious 
gentlemen and ladies, whose performances, though 
in the highest degree elegant and learned, have 
been unavoidably delayed. 

What then will be thought of me, who having 
experienced no kindness, have no thanks to re- 
turn; whom no gentleman or lady has yet en- 
abled to give any cause of discontent, and who 
have therefore no opportunity of shewing how 
skilfully I can pacify resentment, extenuate neg- 
ligence, or palliate rejection ? 

I have long known that splendor of reputation 
is not to be counted among the necessaries of life, 
and therefore shall not much repine if praise be 
withheld till it is better deserved. But surely I 
may be allowed to complain, that, in a nation of 
authors, not one has thought me Vvorthy of notice 
after so fair an invitation. 

At the time when the rage of writing has seized 
the old and young, when the cook warbles her 
lyrics in the kitchen, and the thrasher vociferates 
his heroics in the bam; when our traders deal 
out knowledge in bulky volumes, and our girls 
forsake their samplers to teach kingdoms wisdom ; 
it may seem very unnecessary to draw any more 
from their proper occupations, by affording new 
opportunities of literary fame. 

I should be indeed unwilling to find that, for the 
sake of corresponding with the /d/er, the smithes 
iron had cooled on the anvil, or the spinster's dis- 
taff stood unemployed. I solicit only the contri- 
butions of those who have already devoted them- 
selves to literature, or, without any determinate 
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intention^ wander at large tfarotigfa the expanse of 
life, and wear out. the day in hearing at one place 
what they utter at another. 

Of these, a great part are already writers. Ob^ 
has a friend in the country upon whom he exer* 
cises his powers; whose passions he raises and 
depresses ; whose understanding he perplexes with 
paradoxes, or strengthens by argument; whose 
admiration he courts, whose praises he enjoys) 
and who serves him instead of a senate or a the- 
atre; as the young soldiers in the Roman camp 
learned the use of their weapons by fencing against 
a post in the place of an enemy. 

Another has his pockets filled with essays and 
epigrams, which he reads from house to house, to 
select parties; and which his acquaintances are 
daily entreating him to withhold no longer from 
the impatience of the public. 

If among these any one is persuaded, that, by 
such preludes of composition, he ha^ {Qualified him* 
self to appear in the open world, and is yet afraid 
of those censures which they who have already 
written, and they who cannot write, are equally 
resdf to fulminate against public pretenders to 
fame, he may, by transmitting his performances 
to the IdleTf make a cheap experiment of his abili* 
ties, and enjoy the pleasure of success, without the 
hazard of miscarriage. 

Many advantages not generally known arise 
from this method of stealing on the public. The 
standing author of the paper is always the object 
of critical malignity. Whatever is mean will be 
imputed to him, and whatever is excellent be 
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cribed to his assistants. It does not much alter 
the event, that the author and his correspondents 
are equally unknown ; for the author, whoever he 
be, is an individual, of whom every reader has 
some fixed idea, and whom he is therefore unwil- 
ling to gratify with applause; but the praises 
given to his correspondents are scattered in the 
air, none can tell on whom they will light, and 
therefore none are unwilling to bestow them. 

He that is known to contribute to a periodical 
work, needs no other caution than not to tell what 
pai*ticular pieces are his own ; such secrecy is in- 
deed very difficult ; but if it can be maintained, it 
is scarcely to be imagined at how small an expence 
he may grow considerable. 

A person of quality, by a single paper, may en- 
gross the honour of a volume. Fame is, indeed, 
dealt with a hand less and less bounteous through 
the subordinate ranks, till it descends to the pro- 
fessed author, who will find it very difficult to get 
more than he deserves ; but every man who does 
not want it, or who needs not value it, may have 
liberal allowiemces ; and, for five letters in the year 
sent to the /rffer, of which perhaps only two are 
printed, will be promoted to the first rank of wri- 
ters by those who are weary of the present race of 
wits, and wish to sink them into obscurity before 
the lustre of a name not yet known enough to be 
^^tested. 
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Numb. 3. Saturday, April 29 ^ 1758. 

Oiia viice 
Solamur cantu. Stat. 

It has long been the complaint of those who 
frequent the theatres, that all the dramatic art 
has been long exhausted, and that the vicissitudes 
of fortune, and accidents of life, have been shewn 
in every possible combination, till the first scene 
informs us of the last, and the play no sooner 
opens, than every auditor knows how it will con- 
clude. "When a conspiracy is formed in a tragedy, 
we guess by whom it will be detected ; when a 
letter is dropt in a comedy, we can tell by whom it 
will be found. Nothing is now left for the poet 
but character and sentiment, which are to make 
their way as they can, without the soft anxiety of 
suspense, or the enlivening agitation of surprise. 

A new paper lies under the same disadvantages 
as a new play. There is danger lest it be new 
without novelty. My earlier predecessors had 
their ^choice of vices and follies, and selected such 
as were most likely to raise merriment or attract 
attention ; they had the whole field of life before 
them, untrodden and unsurveyed; characters of 
every kind shot up in their way, and those of the 
most luxuriant growth, or most conspicuous col- 
ours, were naturally, cropt by the first sickle. 
They that follow are forced to peep into neglected 
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comers, to note the casual varieties of the same 
species, and to recommend themselves by minute 
industry, and distinctions too subtle for common 
eyes. 

Sometimes it may happen, that the haste or 
negligence of the first inquirers has left enough 
behind to reward another search ; sometimes new 
objects start up under the eye, and he that is look- 
ing for one kind of matter^ is amply gratified by 
the discovery of another. But still it must be al- 
lowed, that, as more is taken, less can remain ; and 
every truth brought newly to light impoverishes 
the mine, from which succeeding intellects are to 
dig their treasures. 

Many philosophers imagine, that the elements 
themselves may be in time exhausted ; that the 
sun, by shining long, will effuse all its light ; and 
that, by the continual waste of aqueous particles, 
the whole earth will at last become a sandy 
desert. 

I would not advise my readers to disturb them- 
selves by contriving how they shall live without 
light and water. For the days of universal thirst 
and perpetual darkness are at a great distance. 
The ocean and the sun will last our time, and we 
may leave posterity to shift for themselves. 

. But if the stores of nature are limited, much 
more narrow bounds must be set to the modes of 
life ; and mankind may want a moral or amusing^ 
paper, many years before they shall be deprived of 
drink or day-light. This want, which to the busy 
and the inventive may seem easily remediable 
by some substitute or other, the whol^ race of 



Idlers will feel with all the sensibility that such 
torpid animals can suffer. 

When I consider the innuqierable niultitudM 
that, having no motive of desire^ or determination 
of will, lie freezing in perpetual inaotivity, till 
some external impulse puts them in motion ; who 
awake in the morning, vacant of thought, with 
minds gaping for the intellectual food, which somiB 
kind essayist has b^en accustomyed to supply; I 
am moved by the commiseration with which all 
human beings ought to behold the distresses of 
each other, to try some expedients for their relief, 
and to enquire by what i^ethods the listless mi^y 
be actuated, and the enipty be replenished. 

There are said to be pleasures in madpeAs 
known only to madmen. There are certainly 
miseries in idleness, which thp Idler only can Qovt- 
ceive. These miseries I have often f^U and often 
bewailed. I know by experiences, how welcon)^ 
is every avocation that summons the .thoughts 
tp a new image ; and hojv much languor and 
lassitude are relieve;^ by that officiousness whioh 
offers a moxnentary i^musem^nt to him who is 
unable to ^nA it for himself. 

It is naturally indi^epre^t to this race of Bien 
what entertainment they receiv/e, so they are ho^ 
entertained. They catch, with equal eagemeis, 
at a moral lecture, or the memoirs of a robber^; 
a prediction of the appearance of a comet, or the 
calculation of the chances of a lottery. 

They might therefore easily be pleased, if they 
consulted only their own minds; but those who 
will not take the trouble to think for themselves^ 
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have always somebody that thinks for them ; and 
the difficulty in writing is to please those from 
whom others learn to be pleased. 

Much mischief is done in the world with very 
little interest or design. He that assumes the 
character of a critic, and justifies his claim by 
perpetual censure, imagines that he is hurting 
none but the author, and him he considers as a 
pestilent animal, whom every other being has a 
right to persecute ; little does he think how many 
harmless men he involves in his own guilt, by 
teaching them to be noxious without malignity, 
and to repeat objections which they do not un- 
derstand ; or how many honest minds he debars 
from pleasure, by exciting an artificial fastidous- 
ness, and making them too wise to concur with 
their own sensations. He who is taught by a 
critic to dislike that which pleased him in his 
natural state, has the same reason to complain 
of his instructor, as the madman to rail at his 
doctor, who, when he thought himself master of 
Peru, physiced him to poverty. 

If men will struggle against their own ad- 
vantage, they are not to expect that the Idler will 
take much pains upon them ; he has himself to 
please as well as them, and has long learned, or 
endeavoured to learn, not to make the pleasure of 
others too necessary to his own. 
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NtTMB. 4. Saturday, May 6, 1758. 

Vloevlas yip fiXlsffxc* HoM. 

V^HARITY, or tenderness for the poor, which 
is now justly considered, by a great part of 
mankind, as inseparable from piety, and in which 
almost all the goodness of the present age consists, 
is, I think, known only to those who enjoy, either 
immediately or by transmission, the light of re- 
velation. 

Those ancient nations who have given us the 
wisest models of government, and the brightest 
examples of patriotism, whose institutions have 
been transcribed by all succeeding legislatures, 
and whose history is studied by every candidate 
for political or military reputation, have yet left 
behind them no mention of alms-houses or hos- 
pitals, of places where age might repose, or sick- 
ness be relieved. 

The Raman emperors, indeed, gave large do- 
natives to the citizens and soldiers, but these 
distributions were always reckoned rather popular 
than virtuous : nothing more was intended than an 
ostentation of liberality, nor was any recompence 
expected, but suiBTrages and acclamations. 

Their beneficence was merely occasional ; he 
that ceased to need the favour of the people, 
ceased likewise to court it ; and, therefore, no man 
thought it either necessary or wise to make any. 
standing provision for the needy, to look forwards 
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to the wants of posterity, or to secure successions 
of charity, for successions of distress. 

Compassion is by some reasoners, on whom the 
name of philosophers has been too easily conferred, 
resolved into an affection merely selfish, an invo- 
luntary perception of pain at the involuntary sight 
of a being like ourselves languishing in misery. 
But this sensation, if ever it be felt at all from the 
hrute instinct of uninstructed nature, will only 
produce effects desultory and transient; it will 
dever settle into a principle of action, or extend 
relief to calamities unseen, in generations not 
yet in being. 

The devotion of life or fortune to the succour 
of the poor, is a height of virtue, to which hu- 
manity has never risen by its own power. The 
charity of the Mahometans is a precept which their 
teacher evidently transplanted from the doctrines 
of Christianity ; and the care with which some 
of the Oriental sects attend, as is said, to the ne- 
cessities of the diseased and indigent, may be added 
to the other arguments, which prove Zoroaster 
to have borrowed his institutions from the law 
oi Moses. 

The present age, though not likely to shine 
hereafter among the most splendid periods of his- 
tory, has yet given examples of charity, which may 
be very ptoperly recommended to imitation. The 
equal distribution of wealth, which long com- 
merce has produced, does not enable any single 
hand to raise edifices of piety like fortified cities, 
to .appropriate manors to religious uses, or deal 
out such large and lasting beneficence as was 
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scattered over the land in ancient times, by those 
who possessed counties or provinces. But no 
sooner is a new species of misery brought to view, 
and a design of relieving it professed, than every 
hand is open to contribute something, every tongue 
is busied in solicitation, and every art of pleasure is 
employed for a time in the interest of virtue. 

The most apparent and pressing miseries inn 
cident to man, have now their peculiar houses 
of reception and relief; and th^re are few among 
us raised however little above the danger of 
poverty, who may not justly claim, what is im- 
plored by the. Mahometans in their most ardent 
benedictions, the prayers of the poor. 

Among those actions which the mind can most 
s^urely review with unabated pleasure, is that 
of having contributed to an hospital for the sick. 
Of some kinds of charity the consequences are 
dubious; some evils which beneficence has been 
busy to remedy, are not certainly known to be 
very grievous to the sufferer, or detrimental to 
the community ; but no man can question whether 
wounds and sickness are not really painful; 
whether it be not worthy of a good man's care 
to restore those to ease and usefulness, from whose 
labour infants and women expect their breads and 
whdy by a casual hurt, or lingering disease, lie 
pining in want and anguish, burthensome to 
othws, and weary of themselves. 

* Yet as the hospitals of the present time subsist 
only by gifts bestowed at' pleasure, without any 
solid fund of support, there is danger lest the blaze 
of charity, whieb nd^ bumis with M much heat 
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and splendor, should die away for want of lasting; 
fuel; lest fashion should suddenly withdraw her 
smile, and inconstancy transfer the public attention: 
to something- which may appear more eligible,, 
because it will be new. 

Whatever is left in the hands of chance must 
be subject to vicissitude ; and when any esta- 
blishment is found to be useful, it ought to be 
the jiext care to make it permanent. 

But man is a transitory being, and his designs 
must partake of the imperfections of their author. 
To confer duration is not always in our power. 
We must snatch the present moment, and employ 
it well, without too much solicitude for the future, 
and content ourselves with reflecting that our part 
is performed. He that waits for an opportunity 
to do much at once, may breathe out his life in 
idle wishes, and regret, in the last hour, his useless 
intentions, and barren zeal. 

The most active promoters of the present 
schemes of charity, cannot be cleared from some 
instances of misconduct, which may awaken con- 
tempt or censure, and hasten that neglect which 
is likely to come too soon of itself. The open 
competitions between different hospitals, and the 
animosity with which their patrons oppose one 
another, may prejudice weak minds against them 
all. For it will not be easily believed^ that any 
man can, for good reasons, wish to exclude another 
from doing good. The spirit of charity can only 
be continued by a reconciliation of these ridiculous 
feuds ; and therefore, instead of contentions who 
shall be the only benefactors to the needy, let there 
be no other struggle than who shall be the first. 
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KoXXor 

'Ay?' ivwiieuv dmMo^. An AC. 

Our military operations are at last begun; our 
troops are marching in all the pomp of war, 
and a camp is marked out on the Isle of Wight ; 
the heart of every Englishman now swells with 
confidence, though somewhat softened by generous 
compassion for the consternation and distresses of 
our enemies. 

This formidable armament and splendid maixdi 
produce different effects upon different minds, 
according to the boundless diversities of temper, 
occupation, and habits of thought. 

Many a tender maiden considers her lover as al-*> 
ready lost, because he cannot reach the camp but 
by crossing the sea; men of a more political un«- 
derstanding are persuaded that we shall now see, 
in a few days, the ambassadors of France suppli^ 
eating. for pity. Some are hoping for a bloody 
battle, because a bloody battle makes a vendible 
narrative ; some are composing songs of victory ; 
some planning arches of triumph; and some are 
mixing fireworks for the celebration of a peace. 

Of all extensive and complicated objects dif- 
ferent parts are selected by different eyes; and 
minds are variously affected, as they vary their at- 
tention. The care of the public is now fixed 
upon our soldiers, who are leaving their native 

Vol-. VII. C 
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country to wander, none can tell how long, in the 
pathless desarts of the Isle ^ Wi^. The tender 
sigh for their sufferings, and the gay drink to their 
success. I, who look, or bdieve myself . to look, 
with more philosophic eyes <mi human affairs, must 
confess, that I saw the ti'oops march with little 
emotion \ my thoughts were fixed upon other scenes, 
and the tear stole into my eyes, not for those who 
were going away, but for those who were left 
behind.* 

We have no reason to doubt but our troops 
will proceed with proper caution ; there are men 
among them who can take care of themselves. But 
how shall the ladies endure without them? By 
what hearts can they, who have long had no joy 
but from the civilities of a soldier, now amuse 
their hours, and solace their separation ? 

Of fifty thousand men, now destined to different 
stations, if we allow each to have been occasionally 
necessary only to four women, a short computation 
will inform us, that two hundred thousand ladies 
are left to languish in distress ; two hundred thou* 
sand ladies, who must run to sales and auctions 
without an attendant; sit at the play, without 
a critic to direct their opinion \ buy their fans by 
their own judgment ; dispose shells by their own 
invention ; walk in the mall vnthout a g^Hant ; go 
to the gardens without a protector; and shuffle 
cards with vain impatience, for want of a fourth to 
complete the party. 

Of these ladies, some, I hope, have lap-dogs, and 
some monkies ; but they are unsatisfactory compa- 
nions. Many useful offices are performed by men 
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•f totrlft, to ^^fiiieh Mither dog nor monkey hM 
adequate obiKties. A parrot, indeed, is as 6ne as 
a colonel, and, if he \\»& been much used to good 
eov^paay, is not wholly without conversation ; but 
a pwrot, after all, is a poor little creature, and haa 
neither sword nor shoulder-knot, can neither dance 
aor play at oards. 

Since the soldiers must obey the call of their 
duty, and go to that side of the kingdom which 
&ces jPmnce, I know not why the ladies, who can«- 
not live without them, should not follow them. 
The pK^udiees and pride ef man have long pre- 
sumed the sword and spindle made for different 
bandsy and denied the other sex to partake the 
giandeur of military glory. This notion may be 
eonsistwytly enough received in Frawaty where the 
saUc law exeliulea females from the throne : bnt 
wOf who allow them to be sovereigns, may surely 
suppnse them csipable to be soldiers. 

It were to be wished that some man, whose ex« 
perience and authority might enforce regurd, 
would propose that our encampments for the 
present year should comprise an equal number of 
men and women, who should march and fight in 
mingled bodies. If proper colonels were once ap^ 
pointed, and the drums ordered to beat for female 
volunteers, our regiments would soon be filled 
without the reproach or cruelty of an impress. 

Of these heroines, some might serve on foot, 
under the denomination of the Female Buffs, and 
some on horseback, with the title of Lady Hussars. 

What objections can be made to this scheme I 
have endoavoored maturely to consider; and cannot 
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find that a modern soldier has any duties, except 
that of obedience, which a lady cannot perform. If 
the hair has lost its power, a lady has ^ puff; if a 
coat be spotted, a lady has a brush. Strength is 
of less importance since firearms have been used ; 
blows of the hand are now seldom exchanged ; and 
what is there to be done in the charge or the retreat 
beyond the powers of a sprightly maiden ? 

Our masculine squadrons will not suppose them- 
selves disgraced by their auxiliaries, till they have 
done something which women could not have done. 
The troops of Braddock never saw their enemies, 
and perhaps were defeated by women. .^ If our 
American general had headed, an army of girls, he 
might still have built a fort and taken it. Had 
Minorca been defended by a female g^arrison, it 
might have been surrendered, as it was, without a 
breach ; and I cannot but think, that seven thou* 
sand, women might have ventured to look at Roch^ 
fart J sack a village, rob a vineyard, and return in 
safety. 
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Topisiov aq£%s ytya7^ yuv^, Gr. Pro. 

• * ■ . ■ 

The lady who had undertaken to ride on one 
hors^ a thousand miles in a thousand hours, has 
completed her journey in little more than two-thirds 
of the time stipulated, and was conducted through 
the last mile with triumphal honours. Acclama- 
tion shouted before her, and all the flowers of the 
spring were scattered in her way. 

Every heart ought to rejoice when true merit is 
distinguished with public notice. I am far from 
wishing either to the amazon or her horse any dimi* 
nution of happiness or fame, and cannot but lament 
that they were not more amply and suitably re- 
warded. 

There was once a time when wreaths of bays or 

oak were considered as recompeuces equal to the 
most wearisome labours and terrific dangers, and 
when the miseries of long marches and stormy seas 
were at once driven from the remembrance by the 
fragrance of a garland. 

If this heroine had been born in ancient times, 
she might perhaps have been delighted with the 
simplicity of ancient gratitude ; or if any thing was 
wanting to full satisfaction, she might have supplied 
the deficiency with the hope of deification, and 
anticipated the altars that would be raised, and the 
vows that would be made, by future candidates, for 
equestrian glory, to the , patroness of the race and 
the goddess of the stable. 

o 3 
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But fate reserved her for a more enlightetied age, 
"whicli has discovered leaves and flowers to be tran- 
sitory things ; which considers profit Its tite end of 
honour ; and rates the event of every undertaking 
only by the money that is gamed or lost* In these 
days, to strew the road with daises and lilies, is to 
mock merit, and delude hope. The toyman will 
not give his jewels, nor the mercer measure out his 
silks, for vegetable coin. A primrose though picked 
up under the feet of the most renowned courser, 
will neither be received as a stake at cards, nor pro- 
cure a seat at the opera, noT buy candles for a rout, 
nor lace for a livery. And though there are many 
virtuosos, whose sole ambition is to possess some- 
thing which can be found in no other hand, yet 
some are more accustomed to store their cabinets 
by theft than purchase, and none of them would 
either steal or buy one of the flowers of grttulation 
till he knows that all the rest are totally destroyed. 

Little therefore did it avail this wonderful lady 
to be received, however joyfully, with such obsolete 
and barren ceremonies of praise. Had the way 
been covered with guineas, though but for the tenth 
part of the la^t mile, she would have considered 
her skill and diligence as not wholly lost; and 
might have rejoiced in the speed and perseverance 
which had left her such superfluity of time, and she 
could at leisure gather her reward without the dan- 
ger of Atalantd's miscarriage. 

So much ground could not, indeed, have been 
paved with gold but at a large expence, and we 
are at present engaged in a war, which demands 
and enforces frugality. But common rules are. 



made only for cosfannon lifei nnd some deviation 
from geneni policy may be allowed in farour of a 
lady Jthtt rode a thoasfllnd mil^ in a thousand hours. 

Since the spirit of antiquity so much prevails 
amongst us, that even on this gfreat occasion we have 
l^ven flowers instead of tnoney , let us at least com* 
plete our imitation of the ancients, and endeavour 
to transmit to posteHty the memory of that virtuof 
which we consider as superior to pecuniary recom* 
ponce* Let an equestrian statue of this heroine be 
erecteil^ neai^ the starting-post on the heath of Nem^ 
markei^ to fill kindred souls with emulation, and tell 
the grand-daughter of our grand-daughters what 
an English maiden has onee performed. 

As events^ however illustrious, are soon obscured 
if they are intrusted to the tradition, I think it ne-> 
cessary, that the pedestal should be inscribed with 
a concise account of this great performance. The 
composition of this narrative ought not to be com^ 
mitted rashly to improper hands* If the rhetori- 
cians of Newmarkety who may be supposed likely^ 
to conceive in its full strength the dignity of the 
sulvject^ should undertake to express it, there is 
danger kit they admit some phrases which, thougb 
well understood at the present, may be ambiguous 
in another century. If posterity should read on a 
public monument, that the lady carried her horse a 
thousand mUes in a thousand haurs, they may think 
that the statue and inscription are at variance, be- 
cause one will represent the horse as carrying his 
lady, and the other tell that the lady carried her 
horse. 

Some doubts likewise may be raised by specula^^ 
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tists, and some controversies be a^tated among 
historians, concerning the. motive as well as man- 
ner* of the action. As it will be known^ that this 
wonder was performed in the time of war, some 
will suppose the lady was frightened by invaders, 
and fled to preserve her life or. her chastity : others 
will, conjectnre, that she was thos honoured for 
some intelligence carried of the enemy's designs : 
some will think that she brought news of a victory; 
others, that she was commissioned to tell of a con- 
spiracy.; and some will congratulate themselves on 
their acuter penetration, and find, that all these no- 
tions of patriotism and public spirit are improba^ 
ble and chimerical ; they will confidently tell, that 
she only ran away from her guardians, and that the 
true causes of her speed were fear and love. 

Let it therefore be carefully mentioned, that by 
this performance she won her n^o^er;. and, lest this 
should, by. any change of manners, seem an inade- 
quate or incredible incitement, let it. be added, that 
at this time the original motives of human actions 
had lost their influence ; that the love of praise 
was extinct ; the fear of infamy was become ridi- 
culous ; and the only wish of an Englishman, was 
to win his wager. 
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One of the principal amusements of the Idler is 
to read the works of those minute historians the 
writers of news, who, though contemptuously over* 
looked by the composers of bulky volumes, are yet 
necessary in a nation where much wealth produces 
much leisure, and one part of the people has no^ 
thing to do but to observe the lives and fortunes 
of the other. 

To us, who are regaled every morning and 
evening with intelligence, and are supplied from 
day to day with materials for conversation, it is 
difficult to conceive how man can subsist without 
a news-paper, or to what entertainment companies 
can assemble, in those wide regions of the earth 
that have neither Chronicles nor Magazines^ neither 
Gazettes nor Advertisers^ neither Journals nor Even^ 
ing^Posts. 

There are never great numbers in any nation, 
whose reason or invention can find employment 
for their tongues, who can raise a pleasing dis« 
course from their own stock of sentiments and 
images ; and those few who have qualified them- 
selves by' speculation for general disquisitions are 
soon left without an audience. The common talk 
of men must relate to facts in which the talkers 
have, or think they have, an interest ; and where 
such facts caniiot be known, the pleasures of so* 
ciety will be merely sensual. • Thus the natives of 
the Mahometan empires « who approach most nmrly 
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to European civility, have no higher pleasure at 
their convivial aMemblies th^ to hear a piper, or 
gaze upon a tumbler, and no company can keep 
together longer than they are diverted by sounds 
or shows. 

All foreigners remark, that the knowledge of 
the common people of JEng^lmnd is greater than that 
of any other vulgar. This superiority we un- 
doubtedly owe to the rivulets of intelligence, which 
are continually trickling among us, which every 
one may catch, and of which every one partakes. 

This universal diffusion of instruction is, per- 
haps, not wholly without its inconveniences ; it 
certainly fills the nation with superficial dispu- 
tants; enables those to talk who were born to 
work; and affords information sufficient to elate 
vanity, and stiffen obstinacy, but top little to en- 
large the mind into complete skill for full compre- 
hension. 

Whatever is found to gratify the public, will be 
multiplied by the emulation of venders beyond ne- 
cessity or use. This plenty indeed produces cheap- 
ness, but cheapness always ends in negligence and 
depravation. 

The compilation of news-papers is often com* 
mitted to narrow and mercenary minds, not quali- 
fied for the task of delighting or instructing ; who 
are content to fill their paper^ with whatever mat- 
ter, without industry to gather^ or disoernment to 
select. 

Thus Journals aire daily Ai^kiplied witholit in- 
arease of kuowledg^e. The tale of the morning 
paper is told again in the evenings and the dArra* 



Atm 9f the enening wre bought Agaiii in tbir morn* 
ing* These Topetitioatyittd^WMtetintt, bat they 
do not riiortea it. The matt etgiff pertMerirf newi 
is tilred before he Ita completed Ui labour ; ud 
manj fit men who enters Uie cofiee4ioiise in U* 
night-gown and slippers, is called sway to his 
shop^ or hie dinner^ before he has well considered 
the state of Europe* 

It is discovered by Reaumur, that spiders might 
make silk, if they could be persuaded to live in 
peace together. The writers of news, if they 
could be confederated, mi^it give more pleasure 
to the public. The morning and evening anthori 
might divide an event between themj a single 
action, aad that not of much importance, might 
be gradually discovered, so as to vary a whole 
wedL With joy, anxiety, and conjecture. 

We know that a Frendk ship of wikr was lateiy 
taken by a ship of England; but this event wss 
suffered to burst upon us all at once, and then what 
we knew already wa» edioed tr(tm day to day, 
and from week to week* 

Let us suppose these spiders of HteTatore to spin 
together, and enquire to what an extelisive web 
such another event mig^t be regularly drawn, and 
how six morning and six evening writers might 
agnse to retail their articles. 

On Jfimdoy Morning the Captain of a ship 
might arrive^ who left the Friseim of France, ttd 
the BuU-dog, Captain Grim, in sight of one ano- 
ther, so that an engagement seemed onavoiidable, 

Monday Evening. A sound of cannom was hoM^d 
off Cape FtnieUtre^ sof pOsed to* be^ thoee of the 
BuUrdog and Frimur. 
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« 

Tueadoff Morning. It v/^ this morning reported, 
that the BuUrdog en^ged the Friseur, yard-arm 
and yard-arm, three glasa^ and a half, but was 
obliged to sheer, off for want' of powder. It is 
hoped that enquiry will be made into this affair in 
a proper place. 

. Tuesdatf Evening* , The account of the engage- 
ment between the BuJUdog and Friseur was pre- 
mature. 

Wednesday Morning. Another express is ar- 
rived, which brings news, that the Friseur had lost 
all her masts, and three hundred of her men, in the 
late engagement; and that Captain (Trim is come 
into harbour much shattered. 
. Wednesday Evening. We hear that the brave 
Captain Grtnt, having expended his ponder, pro- 
posed to enter i\\e Friseur sword in band ; but that 
his lieutenant, the nephew of a certain nobleman, 
remonstrated against it. ^ 

, Thursday Morning. We wait impatiently for 
a full account of the late engagement between the 
BulJrdog and Frisetir. 

Thursday Evening. It is said the order of the 
Satfi will be sent to Captain Grim. 

Friday Morning. A certain Lord of the Admi* 
ralty has been heard to say of a certain Captain, 
that if he had done his duty, a certain French ship 
might. have been taken. It was not thus that 
meiit was rewarded in the days of CronwveU. 
. Friday Evening. . There is certain information 
at the Admiralty, that the Friseur is taken, after a 
resistance, of two hours. /? 

Saturday Morning. A letter- from one of the 



^. 
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gunners of the BuUrdcg mentions the taking of the 
FriseuTj and attributes their success wholly to the 
bravery and resolution of Captain GVtm, who never 
owed any of his advancement to borough-jobbers, 
or any other corrupters of the people. 

Saturday Evening. Captain Chim arrived at the 
Admiralty, with an account that he engaged the 
FriseuVf a ship of equal force with his own, off Cape 
Finisterref and took her after an obstinate resist- 
ance, having killed one hundred and fifty of the 
Frenchf with the loss of ninety -five of his own men* 
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To the IDLER. 

SIR, 

■ r • 

In the time of public danger, it is every raaii'i 
duty to withdraw his thoughts in some measure 
from his private interest, and employ part of his 
time for the general welfare. National conduct 
ought to be the result of national wisdom, a plan 
formed by mature consideration and diligent selec* 
tion *out of all the schemes which may be offered, 
and all the information which can be procured. 

In a battle, every man should fight as if he was 
the single champion ; in preparations for war, every 
man should think, as if the last event depended on 
his counsel. None can tell what discoveries are 
within his reach, or how much he may contribute 
to the public safety. 

Full of these considerations, I have carefully re<* 
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Tiewed tba procefis of the wv» and find« "vrhat evaiy 
other man has found, that we have hithtrto added 
nothing to our military repntation : that at one time 
we have been beaten by enemies whom we did not 
see; and, at another, have avoided the tight of 
enemies lort we should be beaten. 

Whether our troops are defective in discipline ot 
in courage, is not very useful to inquire ; they evi- 
dently want something necessary to success ; and 
he that shall supply that want will deserve well of 
his country. 

To learn of an enemy has always been accounted 
politic and honourable; and therefore I hope it 
will raise no prejudices against my project, to con^ 
fess that I borrowed it from a Frenchman. 

When the Isle of Rhodes was, many centuries ago, 
in the hands of that military order now called the 
Knights of Malta, it was ravaged by a dragon, who 
inhabited a den under a rock, from which he issued 
forth when he was hungry or wanton, and without 
fear or mercy devoured men and beasts as they came 
in his way. Many councils were held, and many 
devices offered, for his destruction; but as his 
back was armed with impenetrable scales, none 
would venture to attack him. At last Diidon, a 
French knight, undertook the deliverance of the 
island. From some place of security he took a 
view of the dragon, or, as a modem soldier would 
say, reconnoitred him, and observed that his belly 
was naked and vulnerable. He then returned 
home to make his arrangements ; and, by a very 
exact imitation of nature, made a dragon of paste- 
board, in the belly of which he put beef and mot- 



toa» »q4 nccuntomed two ftturdy mMtiib to foed 
t^em3elv€Rs by tearing their way to tbe concealed 
fl^h. Wb^n bi3 dogs were well practised in thif 
Vietl^d of plunder, he marched out with them at 
1^13 beeUy a^d shewed then^ the dragon ; they rwhed 
upon him in quest of their dinner ; Dudan battered 
hi$ gcuU, while they lacerated his belly ; and nei« 
ther his sting nor claws were able to defend him* 

Something like this might be practised in our 
present state. Let a fortification be raised on 
Salidmry^Plainy resembling Bresi^ or Touloth or 
Paris itself, with all the usual preparation for de* 
fence: let the inclosure be filled with beef and ale; 
let the soldiers, from some proper eminences see 
shirts waving upon lines, and here and there a 
plump landlady hurrying about with pots in their 
hand^. When they are sufiicientiy animated to 
adYance, lead them in exact order, with fife and 
drum, to that side whence the wind blows, till they 
come within the scent of roast meat and tobacco. 
Contnve that they may approach the place fasting 
^bout s^n hour after dinner-time, assure them that 
there is no danger, and command an attack. 

If nobody within either moves or G^eaks, it is 
not unlikely that they may carry the place by 
storm ; but if a panii? should seize them, it will be 
proper to d^fer the enterprise to a more hungry 
hour. When they have entered, let them fill their 
bellies and return to the camp. 

On the next day let the same place be shewn 
them again, but with some additions of strength 
or terror. I cannot pretend to inform our generals 
through what gradations of danger they should 
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tram*their men to fortitude. They best know 
what the soldiers and what themselves can bear. 
It will be proper that the war should every day 
vary its appearance. Sometimes, as they mount 
the rampart, ' a cook may throw fat upon the fire, 
to accustom them to a sudden blaze ; and some- 
times, by the clatter of empty pots, they may be 
inured to formidable noises. But let it never be 
forgotten that victory must repose with a full belly. 

In time it will be proper to bring our French 
prisoners from the coast, and place them upon the 
walls in martial order. At their first appearance 
their hands must be tied, but they may be allowed 
to grin. In a month they may guard the place 
with their hands loosed, provided that on pain of 
death they be forbidden to strike. 

By this method our army will soon be brought 
to look an enemy in the face. But it has been 
lately observed, that fear is received by the ear as 
well as the eyes ; and the Indian war-cry is repre- 
sented as too dreadful to be endured ; as a sound 
that will force the bravest veteran to drop his 
weapon, and desert his rank ; that will deafen his 
ear, and chill his breast; that will neither suffer 
him to hear orders or to feel shame, or retain any 
sensibility but the dread of death. 

That the savage clamours of naked barbarians 
should thus terrify troops disciplined to war, and 
ranged in array with arms in their hands, is surely 
strange. But this is no time to reason. I am of 
opinion^ that by a proper mixture of asses, bulls, 
turkeys, geese, and tragedians, a noise might be 
procured equally horrid with the war-cry. When 
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our men have been encouraged by frequent yicto- 
ries, nothing will remain but to qualify them for 
extreme danger, by a sudden concert of terrific 
vociferation. When they have endured this last 
trial, let them be led to action, as men who are no 
longer to be frightened ; as men who can bear at 
once the grimaces of the GauU, and the howl of 
the Amfricans. 
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To the IDLER. 

' SIR, 

I HATE read you ; that is a farour few authors 
can boast of haying received from me besides your- 
self. My intention in telling you of it is to inform 
you, that you have both pleased and angered me. 
Never did writer appear so delightful to me as you 
did when you adopted the name of the Idler. But 
what a falling-off was there when your first pro- 
duction was brought to light ! A natural irresistible 
attachment to that favourable passion, idling ^ had 
led me to hope for indulgence from the Idlers but 
I find him a stranger to the title. 

What rules has he proposed totally to unbrace 
the slackened nerve ; to shade the heavy eye of in- 
attention ; to give the smooth feature of the un- 
contracted muscle ; or procure insensibility to the 
whole animal composition ? 

These were some of the placid blessings I pro- 
mised myself the enjoyment of, when I committed 

D 
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violence upon myself by muttering up «U my 
strength to siet about reading you ; but I am disi^ 
pointed in them all, and the stroke of deven in the 
morning is still as terrible to me ais before^ and I find 
putting on my clothes still as paitiful and laboriow. 
Oh that our climate would permit that original na^** 
kedness which the thrice happy Indians to this day 
enjoy ! How many unsolicitous hours should I 
bksk away, wanned in bed by the sun*s glorious 
beams, could I, like them, tumble from thence in a 
moment, when necessity obliges me to endure the 
torment of getting upon my legs. 

But wherefore do I talk to you upon subjects of 
this delicate nature ? you who seem ignorant of 
the inexpressible charms of the elbow-chair, atten* 
ded with a soft stool for Uie elevation of the feet ! 
Thus, vacant of thought, do I indulge the live- 
long day. 

You may define happiness as you please ; I em- 
brace that opinion which makes it consist m the ab- 
sence of pain. To reflect is pain ; to stir is pain ; 
therefore I never reflect or stir bat when I cannot 
help it. Perhaps yom will call my -scheme of life 
indolence, and therefore think the Idler excused 
from taking any notice of me : but I have always 
looked upon indolence and idleness as the same ; 
and so desire you will now and then,while you pro- 
fess yourself of our fraternity, take some notice of 
me, and others in my situation, who think they have 
a right to your assistance ; or relinquish the name. 

You may publish, bum, or destroy this, just as 
you are in the humour; it is ten to one but I forget 
that I wrote it, before it reaches you. I believe 
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jr«u nay find a motto for it in Horace, but I can- 
not reaeh him without getting out of my chair ; 
that is a sufficient reason for my not affixing any. — 
And bMig obliged to sit upright to ring the bell 
for my aervant to convey this to the penny-post, if 
laHp the opportunity of bis being now in the roomy 
makes me break off abruptly. 



This correspondent, whoever he be, is not to be 
dismissed without some tokens of regard. There 
is no mark more certain of a genuine Idlerj than 
uneasiness without molestation, and complsUnt 
without a grievance. 

Yet my gratitude to the contributor of half a pa- 
per shall not wholy overpower my sincerity. I 
must inform you, that with all his pretentions, be 
4faat calls for directions to be idle, is yet but in the 
rudiments of idleness, and has attained neither the 
practice nor theory of wasting life. The true na- 
ture of idleness he will know in time, by continci- 
ing to be idle. Virgil tells us of an impetuous and 
rapid being, that acquires strength by motion. 
The Idler acquires ^weight by lying still. 

The vi$ iaertUBf Ihe quality of resisting all exter- 
nal impnlse, is hourly increasing ; the restless and 
^troublesome faculties of attention and distinction, 
wflection on the past, and solicitude for the future, 
by a long indulgence of idleness, will, like tapers 
in unelastic «air, be gradually extinguished; and 
the ojSicious iover, Ahe vigilant soldier, the busy 
trader, by a jiudicious composure of the mind, sink 
into a state appr«Achiag to tbatiof brute matter; in 
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which he shall retain the conscioomett of his own 
existence, only by an obtuse langour and drowsy 

discontent. 

This is the lowest stage to which the favourites 
of idleness can descend ; these regions of unde- 
lighted quiet' can be entered by few. Of those 
that are prepared to sink down into their shade, 
some are roused into action by avarice and ambi- 
tion, some are awakened by the voice of fame, some 
allured by the smile of beauty, and many withheld 
by the importunities of want. Of all the enemies 
of idleness, want is most formidable. Fame is 
soon found to be a sound, and love a dream ; avarice 
and ambition may be justly suspected of privy con- 
federacies with idleness ; for when they have for 
a while protected their votaries, they often deli- 
ver them up to end their lives under her dominion. 
Want always struggles against idleness, but Want 
herself is often overcome ; and every hour shews 
the careful observer those who had rather live in 
ease than in plenty. 

So wide is the region of Idleness, and so power- 
ful her influence. But she does not immediately con- 
fer all her gifts. My correspondent, who seems, 
with all his errors, worthy of advice, must be told 
that he is calling too hastily for the last effusion of 
total insensibility. Whatever we may have been 
taught by unskilful Idlers to believe, labour is ne- 
cessary in his initiation to idleness. He that never 
labours may know the pains of idleness, but not the 
pleasure. The comfort is, that if he devotes him- 
self to insensibility, he will daily lengthen the inter- 
vals of idleness, and shorten those of labour, till at 
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last he will lie dowii to rest, and no longer disturb 
the world or himself by bustle or competition. 

Thus I have endeavoured to give him that in- 
formation which, perhaps, after all, he did not 
want ; for a true Idler often calls for that which he 
knows is never to be had, and asks questions which 
he does not desire ever to be answered. 
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Orei>UUTT, or confidence of opinion too great 
for the evidence from which opinion is derived, 
we find to be a general weakness imputed by every 
sect and party to all others, and indeed by every 
man to every other man. 

Of all kinds of credulity, the most obstinate and 
wonderful is that of political zealots; of men, who 
being numbered, they know not how or why, in 
any of the parties that divide a state, resign the use 
of their own eyes and ears, and resolve to believe 
nothing that does riot favour those whom they pro- 
fess to follow. 

The bigot of philosophy is seduced by authorities 
which he has not always opportunities to examine, 
is entangled in systems by which truth and falsehood 
are inextricably complicated, or undertakes to talk 
on subjects which nature did not form him able to 
comprehend. 

The cartesian, who denies that his horse feels the 
spur, or that the hare is afraid when the hounds ap- 
proach' her ; ' the disciple of Malbranchef who main- 
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tains that the man was not hurt by the buUeti whieh, 
according to vulgar api[>reheBsion» swept away his 
legs ; the follower of Berkeley , who while he sits 
writing at his table^ declares that he has neither 
table^ paper, nor fingers ; have all the honour at 
least of being deceived by fallacies not easily de- 
tected, and may plead that they did not forsake 
truth, but for appearances which they were not able 
to distinguish from it. 

But the man who engages in a party has seldom 
to do with any thing remote or abstruse. The pre- 
sent state of things is before his eyes ; and, if he 
cannot be satisfied without retrospection, ytt he mU 
dom extends his views beyond the historical events 
of the last century. All the knowledge that he can 
want is within his attainment, and most ef the ar* 
guments which he can hear are within hb capacity. 

Yet so it is that an Idler meets every hour of 
his life with men who have different opinions upon 
every thing past, present, and future ; who deny the 
most notorious facts, contradict the most cogent 
truths, and persist in asserting to-day what they as- 
serted yesterday, in defiance of evidence^ aiid con- 
tempt of confutation. 

Two of my companions, who are grown old in 
idleness, are Tom Tempest and Jack Sneaker. Both 
of them consider themselves as neglected by their 
parties, and therefore entitled to credit j for why 
should they favour in gratitude ? Theyare both mea 
of integrity, where no factious interest is to be pro* 
moted i and both lovers of tmth, when they areliot 
heated with political debate. 

Tarn Tempmt is a sttady fncnd te the bowe ^ 



Stumi. He can reooimt the prodigies that have ap- 
peared in the aky, and the calamities that have 
afflictef] the nation every year from the Revolution ; 
and is of opinion^ that^ if the exiled family had con- 
tinued to reign, there would have neither been worms 
in eur ships ner caterpillars in our trees. He won-^ 
ders that the nation was not awakened by the hard 
finest to a revocation of the true king, and is hourly 
afraid that the whole island will be lost in the sea. 
He believes that king William burned Whitehall that 
he might steal the famiture ; and that TUlotson died 
an Atheist. Of queen Anne he speaks with more ten- 
derness, owns that riie meant well, and can tell by 
whom and why she was poisoned. In the succeeding 
reigns all has been corruption, malice, and design. 
He believes that nothing ill has ever happened 
for these forty years by chance or error; he holds 
that the battle of Dettingen was won by mistake, and 
that of Fontenoy lost by contract ; that the Victory was 
sunk by a private order ; that ComhiU was fired by 
emissaries from the council ; and the arch of West-- 
minster^bridffe was so contrived as to sink on purpose 
that the nation might be put to charge. He con- 
siders the new road to Islington as an encroachment 
on liberty, and often asserts that broad wheels will be 
the ruin of England. 

Tom is generally vehement and noisy, but never- 
theless has some secrets which he always communis 
cates in a whisper. Many and many a time has Tom 
told me, in a comer, that our miseries were almost 
at an end, and that we ^ould see, in a month, an- 
other monarch on the throne ; the time elapses with- 
oixt a TevolntioQ ; Vom meets me again with new 
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intelligence, the whole scheme is now settled, and we 
shall see great events in another month. 

Jack Sneaker is a hearty adherent to the present 
establishment ; he has known those who saw the bed 
into which the Pretender was conveyed in a warming- 
pan. He often rejoices that the nation was not en- 
slaved by the Irish. He believes that king TFtttiam 
never lost a battle, and that if he had lived one year 
longer he would have conquered France. He holds 
that Charles the First was a papist. He allows there 
were some good men in the reign of queen Arme, but 
the peace of Utrecht brought a blast upon the nation, 
and has been the cause of all the evil that we have 
suffered to the present hour. He believes that the 
scheme of the South Sea was well intended, but that 
it miscarried by the influence of France. He con- 
siders a standing army .as the bulwark of liberty, 
thinks us secured from corruption by septennial par- 
liaments, relates how we are enriched and strength- 
ened by the electoral dominions, and declares that 
the public debt is a blessing to the nation. 

Yet amidst all this prosperity, poor Jack is hourly 
disturbed by the dread of Popery. He wonders that 
some stricter laws are not made against Papists, and 
is sometimes afraid that they are busy with French 
gold among the bishops and judges. 

He cannot believe that the Nonjurors are so quiet 
for nothing, they must certainly be forming some 
plot for the establishment of Popery ; he does not 
think the present oaths sufficiently binding, and 
wishes that some better security could be found for 
the succession of Hanover. He is zealous for the 
naluralizatiom of foreign Protestants, and re- 
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joiced at the admission of the Jews to the English 
privileges, because he thought a Jew would never 
be a papist. 



No. 11. SATURDAY, JUNE 24, 1768. 



It is commonly observed, that when two English^ 
men meet, their first talk is of the weather ; they 
are in haste to tell each other, what each must al- 
ready know, that it is hot or cold, bright or cloudy, 
windy or calm. 

There are^ among the numerous lovers of sub- 
tilties and paradoxes, some who jierive the civil 
institutions of every country from its climate, 
who impute freedom and slavery to the tempe- 
rature of the air, can fix the meridians of vice and 
virtue, and tell at what degree of latitude we are 
to expect courage or timidity, knowledge or igno* 
ranee. 

From these dreams of idle speculation, a slight 
survey of life, and a little knowledge of history, is 
sufficient to awaken any inquirer, whose ambition 
of distinction has not overpowered his love of 
truth. Forms of government are seldom the re- 
sult of much deliberation ; they are framed by 
chance in popular assemblies, or in conquered 
countries by despotic authority. Laws are often 
occasional, often capricious, made always by a few, 
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and sometimes by a single roi^e. Nations haTe 
changed their characters ; slavery is now no where 
more patiently endured, than in countries imce in* 
habited by the zealots of liberty. 

But national customs can arise only from gene- 
ral agreement ; they are not imposed, but chosen, 
and are continued only by the continuance of their 
cause. An EnglishmarCs notice of the weather, is 
the natural consequence of changeable skies and 
uncertain seasons. In many parts of the world, 
wet weather and dry are regularly expected at 
certain periods ; but in our island every man goes 
to sleep, undble to guess whether he shall behold 
in the morning a bright or cloudy atmosphere, 
whether his rest shall be lulled by a shower, or 
broken by a tempest. We therefore rejoice mu* 
tttally at good weather, as at an escape from some- 
thing that we feared ; and mutually complain of 
bad, as of the Iosh of something that we hoped. 

Such is the reason of our practice; and who 
shall treat it with contempt ? Surely not the at- 
tendant on a court, whose business is to watch the 
looks of a being weak and foolish as himself, and 
whose vanity is to recount the names of men, who 
might drop into nothing, and leave no vacuity; 
nor the proprietor of funds, who stops his acquain- 
tance in the street to tell him of the loss of half-a- 
crown ; nor the inquirer after news, who fills his 
head with foreign events, and talks of skirmishes 
and sieges, of which no consequence will ever 
reach his hearers or himself. The weather is a 
nobler and more interesting 6td>je€t ; it is Che pre- 
seat state of tiie skies a^d of this eMth, ob which 
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pUoty and famine are sospeaded^ on which millions 
depend for the necessaries of life^ 

The weather is frequently mentioned for another 
reason, less honourable to my dear countrymen. 
Our dispositions too frequently change with the 
colour of the sky; and when we find ourselyet 
cheerful and good-natured, we naturally pay our 
acknowledgments to the powers of sunshine; or, 
if we sink into dulness and peevishness, look ro nd 
the horizon for an excuse, and charge our discon* 
tent upon an easterly wind or a cloudy day. 

Surely nothing is more reproachful to a being 
endowed with reascui, than to resign its powers to 
the influence of the air, and live in dependence on 
the weather and the wind, for the only blessings 
which nature has put into our power, tranquillity 
and benevolence. To look up to the sky for the 
nutriment of our bodies, is the condition of nature; 
to call upon the sun for peace and gaiety, to de- 
precate the clouos lest sorrow should overwhelm 
us, is the covrardice of idleness^ and the idolatry 
of foUy. 

Yet even in this age of inquiry and knowledge^ 
when superstition is driven away, and omens and 
prodigies have lost their terrors, we find this folly 
countenanced by frequent examples. Those that 
laugh at the portentous glare of a comet, and hear 
a crow with equal tranquillity from the right or 
lefty will y^t talk of times and situations proper 
for intellectual performances, will imagine the 
fancy exalted by vernal breezes, and the reason 
invigorated by a bright calm. 

If men who have given up themselves to fanci- 
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ful credulity would confine their conceits in their 
own minds, they might regulate their lives by the 
barometer, with inconvenience only to themselves ; 
but to fill the world with accounts of intellects 
subject to ebb and flow, of one genius that awak- 
ened in the spring, and another that ripened in the 
autumn, of one mind expanded in the sununer, and 
of another concentrated in the winter, is no less 
dangerous than to tell children of bugbears and 
goblins. Fear will find every house haunted ; and 
idleness will wait for ever for the moment of illu- 
mination. 

This distinction of seasons is produced only by 
imagination operating on luxury. To temperance 
every day is bright, and every hour is propitious 
to diligence. He that shall resolutely excite his 
faculties, or exert his virtues, will soon make him- 
self superior to the seasons, and may set at defiance 
the moraing mist, and the evening damp, the blasts 
of the east, and the clouds of the south. 

It was the boast of the Stoic philosophy, to 
make man unshaken by calamity, and undated by 
success, incorruptible by pleasure, and invulnera- 
ble by pain ; these are heights of wisdom which 
none ever attained, and to which few can aspire; 
but there are lower degrees of constancy necessary 
to common virtue; and every man, however he 
may distrust himself in the extremes of good or 
evil ; might at least struggle against the tyranny 
of the climate, and refuse to enslave his virtue or 
his reason to the most, variable of all variations, the 
changes of the weather* 
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T^HAT erery man is important in his own eyes, is 
a position of which we all either voluntarily or un- 
warily at least once an hour confess the truth ; and 
it will unavoidably follow, that every man believes 
himself important to the public. 

The right which this importance gives us to ge- 
neral notice and visible distinction, is one of those 
disputable privileges which we have not always 
courage to assert ; and which we therefore suffer 
to lie dormant till some elation of mind, or vicissi- 
tude of fortune, incites us to declare our preten- 
sions and enforce our demands. And hopeless as 
the claim of vulgar characters may seem to the 
supercilious and severe, there are few who do not 
at one time or other endeavour to step forward be- 
yond their rank, who do not make some struggles 
for fame, and shew that they think all other con- 
veniences and delights imperfectly enjoyed with- 
out a name. 

To get a name, can happen but to few. A 
name, even in the most commercial nation, is one 
of the few things which cannot be bought. It is 
the free gift of mankind, which must be deserved 
before it will be granted, and is at last unwillingly 
bestowed. But this unwillingness only increases 
desire in him who believes his merit sufficient to 
overcome it. 

There is a particular period of life, in* which this 
fondness for a name seems principally to predomi* 
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nate in both sexes. Scarce any couple comes toge« 
ther but the nuptials are declared in the newspapers 
with encomiums on each party. Many an eye, 
ranging" over the page with eager curiosity in quest 
of statesmen and heroes, is stopped by a marriage 
celebrated between Mr. Btsekram, ^n eminent sales- 
man in Threadneedk Street, and Miss J}oUy Juniper , 
the only daughter of an eminept distiller, ^f tbe 
parish of St. Giles's in the Fields, a young 1^^ 
adorned with every accomplishment that can give 
happiness to the married state. Or we are told^ 
amidst our impatience for the event of a battle, that 
on a certain day Mr. Winker, a tide-waiter at Yarr ' 
nunUh, was married to Mrs. Cackle, a widow lady 
of great ax^complishments, and that as soon as ^e 
i^eremony was performed they set out in a po^ 
chaise for Yarmowlh. 

Many are the inquiries which such intelligence 
must undoubtedly raise, but nothing in the world 
is lasting. When the reader has contemplated with 
envy, or with gladness, the felicity of Mr. JBucirmn 
and Mr. Winker, and ransadked his memory for the 
names of Juniper and Cackle, his attention is idi- 
^erted to other thoughts, by fin4ing that Mirza 
will not cover this season; or that a ;5paniel has 
been lost or stolen, that answers to the name of 
Ranger. 

Whence it arises that .on the day of marriage all 
agree to call thus openly for honours, I am not able 
to discover. Some, perhaps, think it kind, by ^ 
public declaration, to put an end to the hopes <^ 
rivalry and the fears of jealousy, to let parents know 
that they may set their daughtcars at liberty, wJtunii 
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tiiey hBP^e locked up for fear of the bridegroom, or 
to ditmiss to their counters and their offices the 
amorous youths that had been used to hover round 
the dweUing of the bride. 

These connubial praises may have loiother cause. 
It may be the intention of the husband and wife to 
dignify themselves in the eyes of each other, andt 
acoor<Ung to their different tempers^or expectations, 
to win affection, or enforce respect. 

It was said of the family of Lucas, that it was no* 
ftfe, iot all the brothers were valiant, aiid aU the sis^ 
ters Tvere virtuous. What would a stoanger say of 
the EMgUsh nation, in which on the day of marriage 
aU the men are eminent, and all the women hea^ 
t^id, accompUshed, and rich? 

How long the wife will be persuaded of the emi- 
nence of her husband, or the husband continue to* 
believe that his wife has the qualities required to 
make marriage happy, may reasonably be question- 
ed« 1 am afraid that mudi time seldom passes be- 
fore each is convinced that praises are fallacious, 
and particularly those praises which we confer upon 
ourselves. 

I should therefore think, that this custmn might 
be omitted without any loss to the c(»nmunity ; ind 
that the sons and daughters of lanes and allies might 
go hereafter to the next church, with no witnesses 
of their worth or happiness but their parents and 
their friends ; but if they cannot be happy on their 
bridal day without some gratification of their vanity, 
I hope they will be willing to encourage a friend 
of mine who proposes to devote his powers to their 
service. 
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Mr. SetUCf a man whose eminence was once al« 
lowed by the eminentf and whose accomplishments 
were confessed by the accomplished^ in the latter 
part of a long life supported himself by an uncom- 
mon expedient. He had a standing elegfy and 
epithalamium, of which only the first and last were 
leaves varied occasionally, and the intermediate 
pages were, by general terms, left applicable alike 
to every character. When any marriage became 
known, Settle ran to the brideg^room with his epi- 
thalamium ; and when he heard of any death, ran 
to the heir with his elegy. 

Who can think himself disgraced by a trade that 
was practised so long by the rival of Dryden, Jliy 
the poet whose Empress of Morocco was played be- 
fore princes by ladies of the court ? 

My friend purposes to open an office in the Fhet 
for matrimonial panegyrics, and will accommodate 
all with praise who think their own powers of ex- 
pression inadequate to their merit. He will sell 
any man or woman the virtue or qualification which 
is most fashionable or most desired ; but desires his 
customers to remember, that he sets beauty at the 
highest price, and riches at the next, and, if he be 
well paidy throws in virtue for nothing. 
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To the IDLER. 

Dear Mr. Idler. 
jT HOUGH few men of prudence are much inclined 
. to interpose iu disputes between man and wife, who 
commonly make peace at the expence of the arbi- 
trator ; yet I will venture to lay before you a con- 
trpveisy, by which the quiet of my house has been 
lo^g* disturbed, and which, unless you can decide 
it, is likely to produce lasting evils, and embitter 
those hours which nature seems to have appropri* 
ated to tenderness and repose. 

I married a wife with no gr^at fortune, but of a 
family remarkable for domestic prudence, and ele- 
gant frugality. I lived with her at ease, if not 
with happiness, and seldom had any reason of com- 
plaint. • The house was always clean, the servants 
were active and regular, dinner was on the table 
every day at the same minute, and the ladies of the 
neighbourhood were frightened when I invited their 
husbands, lest their own economy should be less 
esteemed. 

During this gentle lapse of life, my dear brought 
me three daughters. I wished for a son to con- 
tinue the family ; but my wife often tells me, that 
boys are dirty things, and are always troublesome 
in a house; and declares that she has hated the 
sight of them ever since she saw lady FofuUe^s eld- 
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est son ride over a carpet with his hobby-horse all 
mire. 

I did not much attend to her opinion, bat knew 
that girls could not be made boys ; and therefore 
composed Inyself to bear what I could not remedy, 
and resolved to bestow that care on my daughters, 
to which only the sons are commonly thought en« 
titled. 

But my trife'ii notioM tf edfieatidft diffieir iHdeiy 
from mine. Sh^ is an irrecbttdleabl^ eiMaf to 
idleness, and considers ev6ry state of life as idletiess, 
in which the hands atift Hot ^mpldyed, or som^ alrt 
ticquired, by which she thinks mon^iy tnay he got 
Or saved. 

In pursuance of this j^i^ffte, she calls U]^ her 
daughters at a certain houir, and aj^poihtti them a 
task of needle«work to be |)erfbrmed before break* 
fast. They are confihed ih a gairtlit^ "Mxich has its 
window in the roof, both becfiiuse wcMfk Is best ddnfe 
at a sky-light, and bec&use ehil<iren are apt to loM^ 
time by looking about them. 

They bring down their work to bi-eakftst, abd is 
they deserve are commended or irepi^ed ; they affe 
then sent up with a he^ isAk till dinner; if ho 
company is expected, their tnotfaet sits with thefti 
the whole afternoon, to direct their operattbhs; and 
to draw patterns, and is sometimes denied to hei: 
nearest relatioUls ^hen she is eiigaged in teaching 
them a neW stitch. 

By this continual ejOercise of their diligence, she 
has obtained a very considerable humbet of labori- 
ous performanceis. We have twice as many fire- 
screens as chimneys, utA thf'ee flouridied quilts for 
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t/^hei. nidf ilw room arf a(ti)nied with k kind 
of nOUe ptd&rtsi which imitate tit^mtry; But dl 
their ^mtt-k \9 ilM set Mit to shiW; she has, bom 
fSSsA ^th kbit g:»rt«fl Add braidOd shoes, sift hte 
twenty covers for sideaMldleft embroidered with 
silver fbifitreh, isvA htt burtains ilm)tight with ^old 
id fariiMif fl^M, i^hich I^h6 reMflirel soufe time or 
other tb hisng; up. All these she di«fteys to h«r 
cOlttpaAjr whdii&ver she is elftte with merit, and 
dlger for pMidej dAd Atfiidst the pmiMS whi^ }»t 
fHtfilds Und hiiS^If bgMi)tr Upon .her merit, sh^ neTSt* 
Mis to tiiril to m^, dftd ask ^hat All theiiB wotdd 
djtt, if 1 hifd been tb buy th«itt. 

I sooheHmci Tehttti^ to t^U ter, thAt miiiy of thb 
brliftih^ntit hrS stiperfldoos ; thict i^hat is dOfi« Wfft 
sb iihtdh bifibdr mi^Ht Wrk beto shpplied by a vefy 
^isjF porcbaie; that the Work is dbt al^ys wdtlh 
the maiterialii ; and ihsrt I ktto^ nbt why the chll. 
di%A ^tda bd i^rMctitea Wttti tiSNeSS taskrf, dr 
dBIiged id iiitiki^ sh«f3 thftt are hither #brtt. SIfe 
answers wiih a lodk of cutiteidpt, that iaSa Heifh 
ektt hoir ijion^y gods, add pttk;edcls to t^I of k Aai/iin 
H^ chairs for which she is contriving' cbteirs, itid 
of a coddK Which sli« inteftds io $i4ild as U di6d(i. 
ment of needle- work. 

■ 

In the mean time, the ^rls grow up in total ig- 
norance of every thing past, present, and future. 
MoUy asked me the other day, whether Ireland 
was in France^ and was ordered by her mother to 
mend her hem. Kitty knows not, at sixteen, the 
difference between a Protestant and a Papist, be- 
cause she has been employed three years in filling 
the side of a closet with a hanging that is to repre* 
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ient Cratumer in the flames. And JDo%, my eldest 
g^l is now unable to read a chapter in the Bible, 
having spent all the time, which other children pass 
at school, in working the interview between Solo^ 
men and the queen of Shdni. 

About a month ago, Tent, and Turkey^stitdh 
seemed at a stand ; my wife knew not what new 
work to introduce; I ventured to propose that the 
girU should now learn to read and write, and men* 
tioned the necessity of a little arithmetic ; but, un* 
happily, my wife has discovered that linen weails 
out, and has bought the girls three little wheels, 
that they may spin huccabac for the servant's table. 
I remcmstrated, that with larger wheels they might 
dispatch in an hour what must now cost them a 
day ; but she told me, with irresistable authority, 
that any business is better than idleness ; that when 
these wheels are set upon a table, with mats under 
them, they will turn without noise, and keep the 
girls upright; that great wheels are noit fit for gen- 
tlewomen ; and that with these, small as they ar^, 
she does not doubt but that the three girls, if they 
are kept close, will spin every year as much cloth 
as would cost five pounds if one were to buy it. 
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No. 14. SATURDAY, JULY 16, 1768. 



When Diogenes received a visit in his tub from 
Aleaxinder the Great, and was asked, according to 
the ancient forms of royal courtesy, what petition 
he had to offer ; / have rufthing, said he, to ask, hut 
thai you would remove to the other side, that you may 
not, by intercepting the sunshine, take from me what 
you cannot give me. 

Such was the demand of Diogenes from the 
greatest monarch of the earth, which those, who 
have less power than Alexander, may, with yet 
more propriety, apply to themselves. He that 
does much good, may be allowed to do sometimes 
a little harm. But if the opportunities of benefi- 
cence be denied by fortune, innocence should at 
least be vigilantly preserved. 

It is well known, that time once past never re- 
turns ; and that the moment which is lost, is lost 
for ever. Time therefore ought, above all other 
kinds of property, to be free from invasion ; and 
yet there is no man who does not claim the power 
of wasting that time which is the right 6f others. 

This usurpation is so general, that a very small 
part of the year is spent by choice ; scarcely any 
thing is done when it is intended, or obtained when 
it is desired. Life is continually ravaged by Jq<» 
v|;iders; one steals away an hour, and anoUier a day ; 

IS 8 
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<me conceals the robbery by hurrying us into busi- 
ness, another by lulling us with amusement; the de- 
predation is continued through a thousand viciasi- 
tudes of tumqltl apd tran^iUity, till^ hai^g lost 
ally we can lose no more. 

This waste of the lives of men has been very 
frequently charged upon the Great, whose followers 
linger frcmi year to year in expectations, and die at 
last with petitions in their hands. Those who raise 
Mivy will easily incur censure. I know not whe- 
ther statesmen and patrons do not suiier more re- 
proaches than they deserve, and may not rather 
themselves complain, that they are given up a prey 
to pretensions without merit, and importunity 
without shame. 

The truth is, that the inconvenience of attends 
ance are more lamented than fek. To the greater 
number solicitation is its own reward. To be seen 
in good company, to talk of familiarities with men 
of power, to be able to tell the freshest news, to gpra- 
tlfy an inferior circle with predictions of encreaae 
or decline of favour, and to be regarded as a can- 
didate for high offices, are compensations more 
than equivalent to the delay of favours, which per* 
haps be that begfs them has hardly confidence to 
expect. 

A man conspicuous in a high station, who mul- 
tiplies hopes that he may multiply dependants, mny 
be considered as a beast of prey, justly dreaded, 
but easily avoided ; his den is known, and they 
who wocdd not be devoured, need not approach it. 
The great danger of the waste of time is fh>m ca« 
tti^lars and moths, who ore not resisted, because 



^ 



they are riOt feared, and wiio work on with tm* 
he^ed mlsdiiefsy and inTisible ewroachaieiits. 

He^ wliote rank or merit procures him the notice 
of mankind, mnst give np himself, in a g^eat mea- 
sure, to the conTenieaee or humour of those who 
snrround him. Every man, who is sick of himself^ 
will fly to him for relief; he tbat wants to speak wifl 
require him to hear } and he that wants to hear will 
expect him to speak. Hour passes after hour, the 
noon succeeds to momingp an^ the evening to noon, 
while a thousand objects are forced upon his atten- 
tion, which he rejects as fast as they are offered^ 
but whicAi ihB custom of the worid requires to be 
received with appearance of regard. 

If we will have the kindness of others, we must 
endure their follies. He who cannot persuade 
himself to withdraw from society, must be content 
to pajp m tribute «f his time to a multitude of ty- 
laots; tm the loitfrert wh^ via)^ f^poiatmeuts 
wfaacli he wMf^ kMps ; to tljye consuUer, who a^k;s 
advin wUck ke Jiev«r takes ; to the boiairter, wh^ 
blttatMS mdy to kd praa$ed j to the ^mplainer, who 
wkinea only to be pitied; to the projector, whose 
kapittnesi is to eatfirtain hi^ friends with expec- 
tations which all but himself know to be vain : 
to the economigt, who tells of bargains and set 
tibments; ^ the politician, who predicts the fate 
ot hatttet aa4 brea<^ of dUianc^es ; tp the usur^^ 
w)io comparef the different funds; and to the 
taUMTt who t^lka only becaiiie he loves to be talk 

Vo p«t oMty opn in possession of his own time, 
§mA f ti ci e 4| w da y §wKk this sn o ce s si on of usiMrpew^ 
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is beyond my power, and beyond my hope. Yet« 
perhaps some stop might be put to this unmerciful 
persecution, if all would seriously reflect, that who- 
ever pays a visit that is not desired, or talks Ion-, 
ger than the hearer is willing to attend, is guilty of 
an injury which he cannot repair, and takes away 
that which he cannot give. 



No. 16. SATURDAY, JULY 22, 1768. 
To the IDLER. 

SIR, 

J HAVE the misfortune to be a man of business ; 
that, you will say, is a most grievous one ; but 
what makes it the more so to me, is, thatmy wife 
has nothing to do: at least she had too good. an 
education, and the prospect of too good a fortune in 
reversion when I married her, to think of employ- 
ing herself either in my shop^alSairs, or the ma* 
nagement of my family. 

Her time, you know as well as my own, must be 
filled up some way or other. For my part, I have 
enough to mind, in weighing my goods out, and 
waiting on my customers : but my wife, though 
she could be of as much use as a shopman to me, if 
she would put her hand to it, is now only in my 
way. She walks all the morning sauntering about 
the shop with her arms through her pocket-holes^ 
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« 

or stands gaping at the door-sill, and looking' at 
every person that passes by. She is continually 
asking me a thousand frivoloHS .questions a-bout 
every. customer that comes in and goes out ; and all 
the while that I am entering any thing in my day- 
book, .she is lolling over the coimter, and, staring. at 
it, as if I was only scribbling or drawiiig figures/or 
her amusement. Sometimes, indeed, she will take 
a needle : but as she always works at the door, or 
in the middle of the shop, she has so many inter- 
ruptions, that she is longer hemming a towel, or 
darning a stocking, than I am in breaking forty 
loaves of sugar, and making it up into pounds. ; 

In the afternoon I am sure likewise to have her 
company, except she is called upon by some of her 
acquaintance : and then, as we let out all the 
upper part of our house, and have only a little 
room backwards for ourselves, they either keep 
such a chattering, or else are calling out every mo- 
ment to me, that I cannot mind my business for 
them. 

My wife, I am sore, might do all the little mat- 
ters our family requires ; and I could wish that she 
would employ herself in them ; but, instead of that, 
we have a girl to do the work, and look after a 
little boy about two years old, which I may fairly 
say is the mother's own child. The brat must be 
humoured in every, thing : he is therefore suffered 
constantly to play in the shop, pull all the goods 
about, and clamber up the shelves to get at the 
plums and sugar. I dare not correct him ; be- 
cause, if I did, I should have wife and maid both 
upon me at once. As to the latter, she . is as lazy. 
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ukd (dattish at her mMtum ; and becaftfe she eam* 
platM she has too much wovk, we can soarealy get 
har to do any thing at all : nay, what is woiaa 
than that, I am afraid aha is hardly honest ; and aa 
she is entraated to buy in all our provisioiis, the 
jade, i am sure, makes a market-penny o»t of 
erery article. 

But to return to my deary. — ^The evenings are 
the only time, when it is fine weather, that I am 
left to myself; for then she generally takes the 
child out to give it milk in the park. When she 
comes home again she is so fatigued with walking, 
that she cannot stir from h» chair : and it is an 
hour, after shop is shut, before I can get a bit of 
supper, while the maid » taken up in undresiring 
and patting the child to bed. 

But you will pity me much more when I ieH 
you the manner in which we generally pass our Shm-' 
days. In the morning she is commonly too ill to 
dress herself to go to church ; she therefore never 
gets up till noon ; and what is still more vexations, 
keeps me in bed with her, when I ought to be bu- 
sily engaged in better employment. It is well if 
she can get her things on by dinner-time; and 
when that is over, I am sure to be dragged out by 
her, either to (Teoiyia, or Homsey Wood, or the 
WkUe Condmt House. Yet even these near excar- 
sions are so very fatiguing to her, that besfdea 
what it costs me in tea and not rolls, and syllabnbsy 
and cakes for the boy, I am frequently forced to 
take a hackney-coach, or drive them out in a one^f 
horse chair. At other tifmes, as my wife is rather 
of the fiktteal, and a very poor waik^r, beiidM 
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benring her whole weight upon my am, i an 
obliged to carry the ddld myielf 

Vfaofl, Sir, does she constantly drawl out her 
tfane^ without either profit or satisfttetion; and, 
while I see my neighbours' wives helping in Am 
shop, and almost earning as mach as their hus« 
bands, 1 have the mortification to find, that miaa 
is nothing but a dead weight upon me. In short, 
I do not know any greater misfortune can happen 
to a plain hard-working tradesmen, as I am, than 
to be joined to such a woman, who is ratiber a dog 
than an helpmate to him. 

I aip, piBj 

Your humble serrant. 



Ifo. 16. SATURDAY, JULY 29, 1758. 

I PAID a visit yesterday to my old friend iVM 
Dntggeff at his country-lodgings. Ned began 
trade with a very small fortime; he took a smafi 
house in an obscure street, and for some years dealt 
only in remnants. Know ing that Hghi gains make a 
heavy pume^ he was content with moderate profit j 
having observed or heard the effects of civility, he 
bowed down to the counter edge at the entrance 
and departure of every customer^ listened witibeol 
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iinpatieiice to the objections of the ignorant, and 
refused without resentment the olBTers of the penu- 
rious. His only recreation was to stand at his own 
door and look into the street. His dinner was sent 
him from a neighbouring alehouse, and he opened 
and shut the shop at a certain hour with his own 
hands. 

. His reputation soon eiLtended from one end of 
the street to the other; and Mr. DmggeVs ex- 
emplary conduct was recommended by every 
master to his apprentice, and by every father to his 
son. Ned was not only considered as a thriving 
trader, but as a man of elegance and politeness, for 
he was remarkably neat in his dress, and would 
wear his coat threadbare without spotting it ; his 
hat was always brushed, his shoes glossy, his wig 
nicely curled, and his stockings without a wrinkle. 
With such qualifications it was not very difficult 
for him to gain tlie heart of Miss Comfit^ the only 
daughter of Mr. Comfit the confectioner. 

Ned is one of those whose happiness marriage has 
encreased. His wife had the same disposition with 
himself; and his method of life was very little chang- 
ed, except tlu\t he dismissed the lodgers from the first 
floor, and took the whole house into his own hands: 

He had already, by his parsimony, accumulated a 
considerable sum, to which the fortune of his wife 
was now added. From this time he began to grasp 
at greater acquisitions, and was always ready, with 
money in his hand, to pick up the refuse of a sale, 
or to buy the stock of a trader who retired from 
business. He soon added his parlour to his shop, 
and was obliged a few months afterwards to hire a 
warehou3e. 
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He had bow a shop splendidly and oopioasly fur* 
nished with every thing that time had injured, w 
fe«hion had degfraded, with fragments of tissues, odd 
yards of brocade, vast bales of &ded silk, and innu- 
merable boxes of antiquated ribbons. His shop was 
soon celebrated through all quarters of the town, 
and frequented by every form of ostentatious po- 
verty. Every maid, whose misfortune it was to be 
taller than her lady, matched her gown at Mr. Dnig- 
gefs; and many a maiden, who had passed a winter 
with her aunt in London^ dazzled the rustics, at her 
return, with cheap finery which Drugget had sup- 
plied. His shop was* often visited in a morning by 
ladies who left their coaches in the next street, and 
crept through the alley in linen gowns. . Drugget 
knows' the rank of his customers by their bashfxd- 
ness ; and, when he finds them unwilling to be seen, 
invites them up stairs, or retires with them to the 
back window. 

I rejoiced at the encreasing prosperity of my 
friend, and imagined, that as he gprew rich, he. was 
growing happy. His mind has partaken the en- 
largement of his fortune. When I stepped in for 
the first five years, I was welcomed oi)ly with a shake 
of the hand ; in the next period of his life, he bec- 
koned across the way for a pot of beer ; but for six 
years past, he invites me to dinner ; and if he be- 
speaks me the day before, never tails to regale me 
with a fillet of veal. 

His riches neither made him uncivil nor negli- 
gent ; he rose at the same hour, attended with the 
same assiduity, and bowed with the same gentleness. 
But for some years he has been much inclined to 
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adk if ^m fMpas of bnfani, anti the iJonflne- 
meiit (tf a diop, and to wish that h« Mad btoM m 
laiLppy as to hare renet^inl his uncle's li^asi^ it i 
fllrai, that Ite might have lired wtth<mt noise atid 
htttfif , in a pare air^ in the attless Bbcietf of htj/tieSl 
tillagers^ and thd Mntemi^latii^ of the ihkk» <ff 
Mttiire, 

I soon disiioTeihed the wvM of iny friend's philo- 
sophy. He thought himself gro^n rich enough tb 
have a lodging in the country, like the mercers oh 
Irndgate^hiUj and Was resolvfed to enjoy himself In 
the decline df life. This \^ a resolution n<« to hfe 
made suddenly. . He talked diree yedts of the p\ek- 
sifcres of the oounti^, but pkssei every night over his 
own shop. But at last he resolved to be happy, and 
hired a lodging in the coiintry, that he niay steal 
some hoiirs in thfg week from business ; for, says IW, 
iDheH a man advances in life^ he laves to entertain him^ 
$df sometimes fvUh his own thoughts. 

I was invited to this seat of quiet and cont^pla* 
tion among those whom Mr. Ihvgget consider^ as his 
most reputable friends, and desires to make the firM 
ti^tnesses of his elevation to the highest digniti(te iof 
a shopkeeper. I found him at Isttngton^ in a room 
i^ch overlooked the high road, amusing himself 
With looking throdgh the whidoW, Which the clduds 
of dtist Would not sufi^f hiih to Open. He ettibi^dc^ 
tee, tdd me I Was WelcoiOie ifitd the cooiitry, a^d 
asked me, if I did not feel myself refreshed, tie 
thto defiired that dinner might be hastened, for ^^^h 
air always sharpened his apjpetite, and oiUered mer a 
toast and a glass of wine after my walk. He told 
mt much or tiie pleasure ht found ih i^tiremUftt, 
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Md wtedcMd what hid kept him so longf out €^ the 
HSMadty. After diAil(er» odfn^any came in^ and Mr. 
JMt^M^ agditi repteted the piuibes of the c6Uiitry, 
r^dbmmendkd ilie j^l^atores of m^tationv and tiiMi 
^teai> that h^ had heUaik all the nli^ing at the wlh^ 
dbw» coasting' the mrriages bb they pfttsed bc^fol^ 
ikim. 



jTo. l7. SAftJftDAY, AtJOtJST 5, 1'76«. 
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Thk rainy weatW, Which has continu^ the 
last month, is saij to have g^ven great distur- 
t>ance to the inspectors of barometers. The ora^ 
culbus glasses )xkv6 deceived their votaries ; shower 
h&is succeeded shower, though they predicted sun- 
shine and dry skies ; and by fatal confidence in these 
fallacious ]^r6mises, many coats have lost their 
gloistft, and Mahy durk been moistened to flacci(fity. 
This is One of tihe distresses to which mortals sub* 
j£ct themselvea by the pride 6f speculation. I had 
nd'part in this learned disappointment, who am con* 
tent to credit my senses, and to believe that ram 
will fall when the air blackens, and that the weather 
will be dry when the sun is bright. My caution 
indeed does not always preserve me from a shower. 
I'o be wet, may happen to the genuine tdkr; but 
to be wet in opposition to theory, can befal only the 
Jdkr that pretends to be busy. Of those that spii 
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out life in trifles and die without a memorial, many 
flatter themselves with high opinions of their own 
importance, and imi^ne that they are every day 
adding some improvement to human life. To be 
idle and to be poor, have always been reproaches, 
and therefore every man endeavours, with his ut- 
most care, to hide his poverty from others, and his 
idleness from himself. 

Among those whom I never could persuade to 
rank themselves with Idlers, and who speak with 
indignation of my morning sleeps and nocturnal 
rambles ; one passes the day in catching spiders, 
that he may count their eyes with a microscope ; 
another erects his head, and exhibits the dust of a 
marigold separated from the flower with a dexterity 
worthy of Leuwenhoeck himself. Some turn the 
wheel of electricity ; some suspend rings to a load- 
stone, and find that what they did yesterday they 
can do again to-day. Some register the changes 
of the wind, and die fully convinced that the wind 
is changeable. 

There are men yet more profound, who have 
heard that two colourless liquors may produce a 
colour by union, and that two cold bodies will grow 
hot if they are mingled; they mingle them, and 
produce the eflect expected, say it is strange, and 
mingle them again. 

The IcUers that sport only with inanimate nature 
may claim some indulgence ; if they are useless, they 
are still innocent: but there are others, whom I 
know not how to mention without more emotion 
than my love of quiet willingly admits. Among 
the inferior professors of medical knowledge, is a 
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race of wretches, whose lives are only varied by 
varieties of cruelty ; whose favourite amusement is 
to nail dogs to tables and open them alive ; to try 
how long life may be continued in various degrees 
of mutilation, or with the excision or laceration of 
the vital parts ; to examine whether burning irons 
are felt more acutely by the bone or tendon ; and 
whether the more lasting agonies are produced by 
poison forced into the mouth, or injected into the 
veins. 

It is not without reluctance that I offend the sen« 
sibility of the tender mind with images like these. 
If such cruelties were not practised, it were to be 
desired that they should not be conceived; but, 
since they are published every day with osten- 
tation, let me be allowed once to mention them, 
since I mention them with abhorrence. 

Meadh^L& invidiously remarked of Woodward^tYiBt 
he gathered shells and stones, and would pass for a 
philosopher. With pretensions much less reason- 
able, the anatomical novice tears out the living 
bowels of an animal, and styles himself physician, 
prepares himself by familiar cruelty for that pro- 
fession which he is to exercise upon the tender and 
the helpless, upon feeble bodies and broken minds, 
and by which he has opportunities to extend his 
arts of torture, and continue those experiments 
upon infancy and age, which he has hitherto tried 
upon cats and dogs. 

What is alleged in defence of these hateful prac- 
tices, every one knows ; but the truth is, that by 
knives, fire, and poison, knowledge is not always 
sought, and is very seldom attained. The experi- 
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ments that ha^e been tried^ are tried again ; he that 
burned ' an animal with irons yesterday, will be 
willing to amuse himself with burning another 
to-morrow. I know not, that by living dissecticms 
any discovery has been made by which a single ma* 
lady is more easily cured. And if the knowledge 
of physiology has been somewhat encreased, he 
surely buys knowledge dear, who learns the use of 
the lacteals at the expence of his humanity. It is 
time that universal resentment should arise against 
these horrid operations, which tend to harden the 
heart, extinguish those sensations which give man 
confidence in man, and make the physician mor^ 
dreadful than the gout or stone. 



No. 18. SATURDAY, AUGUST 12, 1758- 



To the IDLER. 

SIR, 

It commonly happens to him who endeavours to 
obtain distinction by ridicule, or censure, that he 
teaches others to practise his own arts against him- 
self; and that, after a short enjoyment of the ap^ 
plause paid to his sagacity, or of the mirth excited 
by his wit, he is doomed to suffer the same severities 
of scrutiny, to hear inquiry detecting his faults, and 
^exaggeration sporting with his failings. 
T9ic natural discontent of inferiority will seldom 
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fail to operate in some degpree of malice against him 
who professes to superintend the conduct of others, 
e^cially if he seats himself uncalled in the chair 
of judicature, and exercises authority by his own 
commission. 

You cannot, therefore, wonder that your observa* 
tions on human folly, if they produce laughter at 
one time, awaken criticism at another; and that 
among the numbers whom you have taught to scoiBT 
at the retirement of DruggeU there is one who 
offers his apology. 

The mistake of your old friend is by no means 
peculiar. 'The public pleasures of far the greater 
part o»f mankind are counterfeit. Very few carry 
their philosophy to places of diversion, or are very 
careful to analyse their enjoyments. The general 
condition of life is so full of misery, that we are 
glad to catch delight without enquiring whence it 
comes, or by what power it is bestowed. 

The mind is seldom quickened to very vigorous 
operations but by pain, or the dread of pain. We 
do not disturb ourselves with the detection of fal- 
lacies which do us no harm, nor willingly decline a 
pleasipg effect to investigate its cause. He that is 
happy, by whatever means, desires nothing but the 
/continuance of happiness, and is no more solicitous 
to distribute his sensations into their proper species, 
than the common gazer on the beauties of the 
iqpring to separate light into its original rays. 

Pleasure is therefore seldom such as it appears to 
othiers, nor often such as we represent it to our- 
selves. Of the ladies that sparkle at a musical per- 
f(Nrmance, a very small number has any quick sensi- 

f2 
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bility of harmonious isounds. But every one that 
goes has her pleasure. She has the plea^re of 
wearing fine clothes, and of shewing them, of ditt* 
shining those whom she stispiect^ to envy her ; she 
has the pleasure of appearing among other ladies in 
k plac^e whither the race of meaher mbttak seldom 
intrudes, and of reflecting that, in the conversation 
of the next morning, her fiame Will be mentioned 
^inong those that sat in the first I'ow ; ^he has the 
pleasure of I'etuming courte^es, or refusing to return 
them, of receiving compliments with civility, or re- 
jecting theto with disdain. She has the pleasure of 
meeting sotne of her acquaintatrte, of guessitf g why 
the rest are absent, alld of tdlihg them that sfce saw 
the opera, on pretende of ihqtririhg why thfey would 
miss it. She ha^ the pl^^isure of being suppa^ to 
Ije plelasdd xVith a rcrfined amiitement, and of hoping 
to be numbered among the rotreslses of hartnony. 
She has the pleasure of escaping for two hours the 
superiority of a sister, Or the (idtftroiil of a husband ; 
and from all these :plettsures she concludes, that hea- 
venly music is the balth of life. 

All ai^mblies of g^icrtty are brought togcJther by 
motives df the same kiiid. The theatre is not jfilled 
With those that know Or regaM the skill of the actor, 
nor the ball-rbdm by those Who dance, dr attend tb 
the dancers. To dl places of 'gdleral i*esort, whcro 
the standard of pleiisure is ererted, we ftm with equid 
eagerness, dr appedranc^e of eiigerness, for vety dif- 
ferent reasons. One gixs thtft he tnay stry he has 
been there, another because he never misses. This 
man goes to try whW he dan flttd, and that to disco- 
ver Ivhat others find. Whatever diversion, is costly 
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will be frequented by those who desire to be thought 
rich; and whatever has, by any accident, become 
fashionable, easily continues its reputation^ because 
every one is ashamed of not ps^rtaking it. 

To every place of entertainment we go with ex- 
pectation and desire of being pleased ; we hieet 
Others who are brought by the same motives ; no 
one will be the fir^t to own the disappointment ; one 
face reflects the smile of another, till each believes 
the rest delighted^ and endeavoiirs to catch and 
transmit the circulating rapture. In time all are 
deceived by the cheat to which all contribute. The 
fiction of happiness is propagated by every tongue, 
and confirmed by every look, ti]l at last all profess 
the joy which they do not feel, consent to yield to 
thp general delusion ; and when the voluntary dream 
is at an end, lament that bliss is of so short a dura- 
tion. 

If Drvgget pretended to plei^sures of which he had 
no peroeption, or boasted of one amusement where 
he was indulging another, what did he which is not 
done by all tho^ who read his story ? of whom some 
pretend delight in conyersation, only because they 
dare not be alone ; some praise the quiet of solitude, 
because they are envious of sense, and impatient of 
folly ; and some gratify their pride, by writing cha- 
racters which expose the vanity of life. / 

I am, SIR, 

Your humble Servant. 
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No. 19. SATURDAY, AUGUST 19, 1758. 



Some of those ancient sages that have exercised 
their abilities in the inquiry after the supreme 
goodj have been of opinion, that the highest degree of 
earthly happiness is quiet; a calm repose both o* 
mind and body undisturbed by the sight of folly or 
the noise of business, the tumults of public com- 
motion, or the agitations of private interest ; a state 
in which the mind has no other employment, but to 
observe and regulate her own motions, to trace 
thought from thought, combine one image with 
another, raise systems of science, and form theories 
of virtucr 

To the scheme of these solitary speculatists, it has 
been justly objected, that if they are happy, they are 
^PPy ^^'^y ^^y being useless. That mankind is one 
vast republic, where every individual receives many 
benefits from the labours of others, which, by labour- 
ing in his turn for others, he is obliged to repay ; 
and that where the united efforts of all are not able 
to exempt all from misery, none have a right to 
withdraw from their task of vigilance, or to be in- 
dulged in idle wisdom or solitary pleasures. 

It is common for controvertists, in the heat of dis- 
putation, to add one position to another till they 
reach the extremities of knowledge, where truth and 
falsehood lose their distinction. Their admirers fol- 
low them to the brink of absurdity, and then start 
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beck from each side towards the middle {K)int. So 
it has happened in this great disquisition. Many 
perceive alike the force of the contrary arguments, 
find quiet shameful^ and business dangerous, and 
therefore pass their lives between them, in bustle 
without business, and negligence without quiet. 

Among the principal names of this moderate set 
is that g^eat philosopher Jack Whirlevy whose busi- 
ness keeps him in perpetual motion, and whose mo- 
tion always eludes his business; who is always to do 
what he never does, who cannot i^tand still because 
he is VFanted in another places and who is wanted in 
may places because he stays in none. 

Jack has more businesss than he can conveiriefitly 
transact in one house ; he has therefore one habita- 
tion near Bow-Churchy and another about a mile dis- 
tant. By this ingenious distribution of himself be- 
tween two houses^ Jack has contrived to be found at 
neither. JacKs trade is extensive, and he has many 
dealers ; his conversation is sprightly, and he has ma- 
ny companions^ his disposition is kind, and he has 
many friends. Jack neither forbears pleasure for 
business, nor omits business for pleasure, but is 
equally invisible to his friends and his customers ; to 
him that comes with an invitation to a club, and to 
him that waits to settle an account. 

When you call at his house, his clerk tells you, that 
Mr. Whirler was just stept out, but will be at home 
exactly at two ; you wait at a coffee-house till two, and 
tiien find that he has been at home, and is gone out 
^igain, but left word that he should be at the Half- 
moon tavern at seven, where he hopes to meet you. At 
seven you go to the tavenu At eight in comes Mr. 

f4 
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Whirler to tell you, that he is glad to sec you, and 
only begs leave to run for a few minutes to a genn 
tleman that lives near the Exchange^ from whom 
he will return before supper can be ready. Away 
he runs to the Exchangej to tell those who are 
waiting for him, that he must beg them to deiJar 
the business till to-morrow, because his time ur 
come at the Half-moon. 

Jack's cheerfulness and civility rank him among 
those whose presence never gives pain, and whom 
all receive with fondness and caresses. He call* 
often on his friends, to tell them, that he will come 
again to-morrow ; on the morrow he comes again, 
to tell them how an unexpected summons hurri^ 
him away. — Whfen he enters a house, his first de- 
claration is, that he cannot sit down ; and so short 
are his visits, that he seldom appears to have come 
for any other reason but to say. He mast go. 

The dogs of Egypty when thirst brings them ta 
the iVt7e, are said to run as they drink for fear of 
the crocodiles. Jack Whirler always dines at full 
speed. He enters, finds the family at table, site 
familiary down, and fills his plate ; but while the 
first morsel is in his mouth, hears the clock strike, 
and rises ; then goes to another house, sits down 
again, recollects another engagement ; has only 
time to taste the soup, makes a short excuse to the 
company, and continues through another street hit 
desultory dinner. 

But, overwhelmed as he is with business, his 
chief desire is to have still more. Every new pro- 
posal takes possession of his thoughts ; he soon ba- 
lances probabilities, engages in the project, bringe 
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it almost to completion, and then forsakes it for 
another, which he catches with some alacrity, 
urges with the same vehemence, and abandons with 
the same coldness. 

Every man may be observed to have a certain 
strain of lamentation, some peculiar theme of com- 
plaint on which he dwells in his moments of dejec- 
tion. Jack's topic of sorrow is the want of time. 
Many an excellent design languishes in empty 
theory for want of time. For the omission of 
any civilities, want of time is his plea to others ; 
for the neglect of any affairs, want of time is his 
excuse to himself. That he wants time, he sin- 
cerely believes; for he once pined away many 
months with a lingering distemper, for want of 
time to attend his health. 

Thus Jack Whirler lives in perpetual fatigue 
without proportionate advantage, because he does 
not consider that no man can see all with his own 
eyes, or do all with his own hands ; that whoever 
is engaged in multiplicity of business, must trans** 
act much by substitution, and leave something to 
hazard : and that he who attempts to do all, will 
Waste his life in doing little. 
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No. 20. SATURDAY, AUGUST 26, 1768. 



rTfl^RE i^ no crime more infamous than the 
yiolatibn of truth. It is apparent that men can 
be social beings no longer than they believe each' 
other. When speech is employed only as the ve-'' 
hide of felsehood, every man must disunite himself 
from others, inhabit his own cave, and seek prey 
only for himself. 

Yet the law of truth, thus sacred and necessary, is 
broken without punishment, without censure, in com- 
pliance with inveterate prejudice and prevailing pas- 
sions. Men are willing to credit what they wish, 
and encourage rather those who gratify them with 
pleasure, than those that instruct them With fide^ 

lity. 

For this reason every historian discovers his 
country; and it is impossible to read the different 
accounts of any g^eat event, without a wish that 
truth had more power over partiality. 

Amidst the joy of my countrymen for the acqui- 
sition of Louishourgy I could not forbear to consider 
how differently this revolution oi American power is 
not only now mentioned by the contending nations, 
but will be represented by the vnriters of another 
century. 

The English historian will imagine himself barely 
doing justice to English virtue, when he relates 
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the capture of LomAourg in the fonowing man- 
ner : 

^* The English had hitherto seen, with gfreat in- 
^ dignation, their attempts baffled and their force 
** d^ed by an enemy, whom they considered them- 
'^ selves as entitled to conquer by the right of jnre- 
^ scription, and whom many ages of hereditary 
^ superiority had taught them to despise. Their 
'^ fleets were more numerous, and their seamen 
** braver, than those of Frcmce; yet they only floated 
** useless on the ocean, and the French derided them 
'< from their ports. Misfortunes, as is usual, pro- 
^ duced discontent, the people murmured at the 
'' ministers, and the ministers censured the com- 
^ manders. 

^* l9 the summer of this year, the English began 
<< to find their success answerable to their cause. 
** A fleet and an army were sent to America to 
'^ dislodge the enemies from the settlements which 
** they had so perfidiously made, and so insolently 
'^ maintained, and to repress that power which was 
*' growing more every day by the association of the 
'' Indians, with whom these degenerate Europeans 
** intermarried, and whom they secured to their 
** party by presents and promises. 

'' In the beginning of June the ships of war and 
<< vessels containing the land-forces appeared before 
'^ Louisbourgf a place so secure by nature that art 
** was almost superfluous, and yet fortified by art 
** as if nature had left it open. The French boasted 
'^ that it was impregnable, and spoke with scorn 
^* of all attempts that could be made against it. 
** The garrison was numerous, the stores equal to 
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*^ the longest aeige, and their engitieers and eom* 
^' manders high in reputation. The mouth of the 
^* harbour was so narrow, that three ships within 
*^ might easily defend it figainst all attacks from 
'^ the sea. The FreticA ha4» witii that caution 
** which cowards borrow from fear^ and attribute to 
'' policy, eluded our fleets, and sent into that 
*^ port five great ships and six smaller, ef which 
** they sunk four in the mouth of the passage, 
*' haFing raised batteries, and posted troops at all 
'^ the places where they thought it possible to make 
'* a descent. The Eaglish, however, had more to 
** dread from the roughness ol the sea, than from 
the skill or bravery of the defendants. 8ome 
days passed before the surges, which rise very 
'^ high roimd that island, would suffer th^m to 
** land. At last their impatience could be re^ 
'^ strained no longer ; they got possession of the 
'' shore with little loss by the sea, and with less by 
*' the enemy. In a few days the artillery was land- 
'^ ed, the batteries were raised, and the French had 
** no other hope than to escape from one post to 
** another. A sh<^ from the batteries fired the 
<< powder in one of their largest ships, the flame 
spread to the two next, and all three were de- 
stroyed; the JSitjflMA admiral sent his boats against 
** the two large ships ycA remaining, took them 
<' without resistance, and terrified the garrison U> an 
^< immediate capitulation/* 

Let ua now oppose to this English narralive the 
relation which will be prodiiped, about die same 
time, by the writer of the age of Loim XV. 

'^ About this lime fche Engliah admitted to the 
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<< dondtHct itf aifttirs a man ^o undertook to save 
** ffoih deMThietkm t^t ferocioiili and turbulent 
*^ j^^e, Wh6, tt(tm tke mean Snsolenoe of wealtiiy 
^ traders, Ithd the lawle« confidence of «lcced8(iil 
<' robbers, Wer@ hdW sfUidc in de^ilr and stupified 
^ With lldrr(]t. He drilled in the skips which had 
^ been diifi^j^i'sed ^ver the 0cmn to guard their mer*^ 
** (Chants, and setlt a 'fleet Mid an army, in whidi 
'* idtnofit ttie wlloie strength of EngkOid wils com- 
''prised, fo secilirfe thedr pofiBsessioiis in America^ 
'^ Which wet^ endtfjng'e^ed alike by the jFr^ndk arms 
^* mA the Ftehdi Vittue. We had taken the En^ 
^* yUsh Uttttesa^ by f(^*cie, tind gaiined the Indian 
** Yiatiobs by htltnanity. l%e Emglisht whereyer 
'' they come, are sure to have the tatirves for their 
^ "toctoiles ; fdr the otily mdtiye cyf their settlements 
f* is kvsirite, imd the only consequence of their sue- 
<' i5ess IS oppression. In this war th^y acted like 
*< MlMUr <barbarteiis, and, with a degree of outra- 
f gi^ods icraiilty, which the gentleness of our man- 

tt^TB flloSUt^ly suffers us tooonceive, ofiered rewards 

by open proellimtHli<m to those who should bring 
f* in the scalps of Indian women and children. A 
" trader always makes wal- with the cruelty of a 
'* pirate. 

" They had long looked with envy and with ter- 
*' ror upon the influence which the French exerted 
" over all the northern regions of America by the 
** possession of Louishaurgy a place naturally strong, 
" and new fortified with some slight outworks. 
" They hoped to surprize the garrison unprovided : 
** but that sluggishness which always defeats their 

malice, gave us time to send supplies, and to 
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'' station ships for the defence of the harbour. 
'' They came before^ Lonishourg in JunCj and were 
<' for some time in doubt whether they should land. 
'' But the conmiandersy who had lately seen an ad- 
^' miral beheaded for not having done what he had 
^' not power to do, durst not leave the place unas^ 
<' saulted; An Englishman has no ardour for ho* 
*^ nour, nor zeal for duty ; he neither values glory 
nor loves his king, but balances one danger vrith 
another, and will fight rather than be hang^. 
They therefore landed, but with g^reat loss ; their 
engineers had, in the last war with the Frenchf 
learned something of the military science, and 
Hiade their approaches with sufficient skill } but 
*^ all their efforts had been without effect, had not a 
** ball unfortunately fallen into the powder of one 
'^ of our ships, which communicated the fire to the 
'^ rest, and, by opening the passage X}{ the harbour, 
** obliged the garrison to capitulate. Thus was 
" IxnUsbaurg lost, and our troops marched oi^t with 
^' the admiration of their enemies, who durst hardly 
f^ think themselves masters of the place."' 
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Vo. 21. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 1758. 



To the IDLER. 

Dear Mr. Ibler, 
There is a species of misery, or of disease, for 
which our language is commonly supposed to be 
without a name, but which I think is emphatically 
enough denominated listlessnesSf and which is com- 
monly termed a want of something to do. 

Of the unha'ppiness of this state I do not expect 
all your readers to have an adequate idea. Many 
are overburdened with business, and can imagine 
no comfort but in rest ; many have minds so placid, 
as willingly to indulge a voluntary lethargy ; or so 
narrow, as easily to be filled to their utmost ca- 
pacity. By thfese I shall not be understood, and 
therefore cannot be pitied. Those only will sympa- 
thize with my complaint, whose imagination is 
active and resolution weak, whose desires are ar- 
dent, and whose choice is delicate; who cannot 
satisfy themselves with standing still, and yet can- 
not find a motive to direct their course. 

I was the second son of a gentleman, whose es- 
tate was barely suflicient to support himself and his 
heir in the dignity of killing game. He therefore 
made use of the interest which the alliances of his 
fiunily afforded him, to procure me a post in the 
army. I passed some years in the most contemp- 
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tible of all human stations, that of a soldier in time 
of peace. I wandered with the regiment as the 
quarters were changed, without opportunity for 
business, taste for knowledge, or money for plea- 
sure. Wherever I came, I was for some time a 
stranger without curiosity, and afterwards an ac- 
quaintance without friendship. Having nothing 
to hope in these places of fortuitous residence, I 
resigned my conduct to chance ; I had no intention 
to offend, I had no ambition to delight. 

I suppose every man is shocked when he hears 
how frequently soldiers are wishing for war. The 
wish is not always sincere ; the greater part are 
content with sleep and lace, and counterfeit an ar- 
dour which they do not feel ; but those who desire 
it most are neither prompted by malevolence nor 
patriotism ; they neither pant for laurels, nor de- 
light in blood ; but long to be delivered from the 
tyranny of idleness, and restored .to the dignity of 
active beings. 

I never imagined myself to have more courage 
than other men, yet was often involuntarily wishing" 
for a war, but of a war at that time I had no pros- 
pect ; and being enabled, by the death of an uncle, 
to live without my pay, I quitted the army, and 
resolved to regulate my own motions. 

I was pleased, for a while, with the novelty of 
independence, and imagined that I had now found 
what every man desires. My time was in my own 
power, and my habitation was wherever my choice 
should fix it. I amused myself for two years in 
passing from place to place, and comparing one 
convenience with another; but being at last 
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ashnmed 6f en4uiiyi and weary of aiicertainty, I 
purchased a house, and established my family. 

I now expected to beg^h to be happy, and Was 
happy for a short time with that expectation. But 
I mxm perceived my spvtits tb siibsidej and my ima- 
Spination to j^w da^k. The glbom thickened 
every day round me. I Wondered by what ma- 
lignant power my peace was blasted, till I dis- 
eoyered at last that I had nothingr to do. 

Time, With all its celerity, moves slowly to him 
whose whole employment is to watch its flight. 1 
ftm forced upon a thousand shifts to enable me to 
endure the tediousness of the day. I rise when I 
can sleep no longer, and take my morning walk ; I 
see what I have seen before, and return. I sit down, 
tod persuade myself that I sit down to think, find 
it impo^ble to think without a subject, rise up to 
inquire after news, and endeavour to kindle in my- 
self an artificial impatience for intelligence of events, 
Which will never extend any consequence to me, 
but that a few minutes they abstract me from myself^ 

When I have heard any thing that may gratify 
turiosity^ I am busied for a while in running to re- 
late it. I hasten from one place of concourse to 
another^ delighted with my own Importance, and 
proud to think that I am doing something, though 
I know that anothei^ hour would spare my labour. 

I had once a round of visits, which I paid very 
regularly ; but I have now tired most of my friends. 
When I have sat down I forget to rise, and have 
more than once overheard one asking another when 
I would be gone. I perceive the company tired, I 
observe the mistress of the family whispering to her 

G 
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servants^ I .find orders given to pat off businew.lUl^ 
to-ihorrowy I see the watches frequently inspectedf 
and yet cannot withdraw to the vacuity of solitude, 
or venture myself in noiy own coippany. 

Thus burdensome to myself and others, I form 
many schemes of employment which may make my 
life useful or agreeable, and exempt me from the 
i^ominy of living by sufferance. This new odurie 
I have long designed, but have not yet begun. The 
present moment is never proper for the change, bat 
there is always a time in view when all obstades 
will be removed, an4 I shall surprize. all that know 
me with a new distribution of m^ time. Twenty 
years have past since I have resolved a ccnnpl^ie 
amendment, and twenty years have been lost in d^ 
lays. Age is coming upon me ; and I should look 
back with rage and despair upon the waste of life, 
but that I an^ now beginning in earnest to begin a 
reformation. 

I am, SIR, 

Your humble servant, 

DiOK LlNOVKv 
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Nq. 22, SATURQAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1758, 



To the IDLER, 

SIR, 

Ab I was paasing lately under one of the gates of 
thiB city, I was struck with horror by a rueful cry, 
which summoned me to remember the poor debtors. 

The wi^om and justice of the English laws are, by 
Englishmen at least, loudly celebrated ; but scarcely 
the most zealous admirers of our institutions can 
think that law wise, which, when men are capable 
of work, obliges them to beg; or just, which ex-* 
poses the liberty of one to the passions of another. 

The: prosperity of a people is proportionate to the 
number of hands and minds usefully employed. To 
the community, sedition is a fever, corruption is a 
gangrene, and idleness an atrophy. Whatever body, 
and whatever society, wastes more than it acquires, 
must gpradually decay ; and every being that conti- 
nues to be fed, and ceases to labour, takes away 
something from the public stock. 

The confinement, therefore, of any man in the 
sloth and darkness of a prison, is a loss to the nation, 
and no gain to the creditor. Fpr of the multitudes 
who are pining in those cells of misery, a very 
small part is suspected of any fraudulent act by 
whidi they retain what belongs to others. The rest 
ave inopriscmed by the wantonness of pride^ the VEteiM 
lignity of revenge, or the acrimony «rf disepponited 
expectation f 
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If those, who thus rigorously exercise the power 
which the law has put into their hands, be asked, 
why they continue to imprison those whom they * 
know to be unable to pay them : one will answer, 
that his debtor once lived better than himself; 
another, that his wife looked above her neighbours^ 
and his children went in silk clothes to the danc- 
ing-school : and another, that he pretended to be 
a joker and a wit. Some will reply, that if they 
were in debt, they should meet with the same 
treatment ; some, that they owe no more than they 
can pay, and need therefore give no account of 
their actions. Some will confess their resolution^ 
that their debtors shall rot in jail ; and some will 
discover, that they hope, by cruelty, to wring the 
payment from their friends. 

The end of all civil regulations is to secure pri- 
vate happiness ^om private malignity ; to keep in* 
dividuals from the power of one another ; but this 
end is apparently neglected, when a man, irritated 
with loss, is allowed to be the judge of his own 
cause, and to assign the punishment of his own. 
pain ; when the distinction between guilt and hap-* 
piness, between casualty and design, is entrusted 
to eyes blind with interest, to understandings de- 
praved by resentment. 

Since poverty is punished among us as a crime^ 
it ought at least to be treated vrith the same lenity 
as other crimes ; the offender ought not to languish 
at the will of him whom he has offended, but to be 
allowed some appeal to the justice of his comtry. 
There can be no reason why any debtor should be 
imprisoned,- but that he may be compelled to pay- 
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fifient ; and a term should therefore b^ fixed, in 
mAich the creditor should exhibit his accusation of 
iicMlofealed property. If such property can be dis- 
4tff ered, let it be ^Ten to the creditor ; if the 
charge is not ojBered, or cannot be proved, let the 
prisoner be dismissed. 

Those who made the laws have apparently sup- 
posed that every deficiency of payment is the crime 
of the debtor. But the truth is, that the creditor 
always shares the act, and often more than shares 
the guilt, of improper trust. It seldom happens 
that any man imprisons another but for debts 
which he suffered to be contracted in hope of ad- 
vantage to himself, and for bargains in which he 
proportioned his profit to his own opinion of the 
hazard ; and there is no reason, why one should 
punish the other for a contract in which both con- 
curred. 

Many of the inhabitants of prisons may justly 
complain of harder treatment. He that once owes 
more than he can pay, is often obliged to bribe his 
creditor to patience, by encreasing his debt. Worse 
and worse commodities, at a higher and higher 
price, are forced upon him ; he is impoverished by 
compulsive traffic, and at last overwhelmed, in the 
common receptacles of misery, by debts, which, 
without his own consent, were accumulated on his 
head. To the relief of this distress, no other ob- 
jection can be made, but that by an easy dissolu- 
tion of debts fraud will be left without punishment, 
and imprudence without awe ; and that when in- 
solvency should be no longer punishable, credit 
will cease. 
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The motive to credit, is the hope of a4vaiitagH^ 
Commerce can never be at a stop, while onekoMin 
wants what another can supply ; and creditiid|i 
never be denied, while it is likely to foe repaid wdb 
proBt. He that trusts one whom he designs to 
sue, is criminal by the act of trust ; the cessatioii 
of such insidious traffic is to be desired, and no rea- 
son can be given why a change of the law should 
impair any other. 

We see nation trade with nation, where no pay- 
ment can be compelled. Mutual convenience pro* 
duces mutual confidence ; and the merchants con- 
tinue to satisfy the demands of each other, though 
they have nothing to dread but the loss of trader 
. It is vain to continue an institution^ which en^ 
perience shews to be ineffectual. We have now 
imprisoned one generation of debtors after luaiothei^ 
but we do not find that their numbers lessen* > ,W^ 
have now learaedj that rashness and imprjOdGQice 
will not be deterred from taking credit; let us 
try whether fraud and avarice may be more ewiljf 
restrained from giving it. 

I am, SIR, ice. 
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No. 23. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 176S. 



IjTFS has no pleasure higher or nobler than that 
of friendship. It is painful to consider, that 
this sublime enjoyment may be impaired or des- 
troyed by innumerable causes, and that there is 
no human possession of which the duration is less 
ieertain. 

Many have talked in very exalted language, of 
the perpetuity of friendship, of invincible constan- 
<rf , and unalienable kindness ; and some examples' 
have been £Jfeen of men who have continued faithful 
to their earliest choice, and whose affection has 
predominated over changes of fortune, and contra- 
riety of opinion. 

But these instances are memorable, becausfe thiey 
tfre rare. The friendship which is to be practised 
or expected by common mortals,' must take^ its rise 
from mutual pleasure, and must end when the 
power ceases of delighting each other. 

Many accidents therefore may happen, by which 
the ardour of kindness will be abated, without cri* . 
minal baseness or contemptible inconstancy on ei- 
ther part. To give pleasure is not always in our 
power ; and little does he know himself, who be- 
lieves that he can be always able to receive it. 

Those who would gladly pass their days together 
may be separated by the different oonrie of thatr 
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afiaiim ; and friendship, like love, is destroyed by 
long absence, though it may be encreased by short 
intermissions. What we have missed Iqng enough 
to ifant it, we value more when it is regained ; bat 
that which has been lost till it is forgotten, will be 
found at last with little gladness, and with still less 
if a substitute has supplied the place. A man 
deprived of the companion to whom he used to 
open his bosom, and with whom he shared the 
hours of leisure and merriment, feels the day at 
first hanging heavy on him } his difficulties oppress, 
and h^i doubts distract him ; he ^ees time come 
and go without his wonted g^tification, and all is 
oadnesis within^ 9nd solitude about hipi. But this 
upi^asiness nev^r l^sts long; necessity produces 
expedients, n^w amusements are discoveredt and 
new conyersation is admitted. * 

No expectation is more frequently disappointed, 
than that which naturally arises in the mind from 
the prospect of meeting an old friend after long 
sepfBtr^tion, We expect th^ attractioii to be re- 
vivedf ^d the coalitipn to be renewed ; no man 
considers how n^uch alteration time has made in 
himself, and very ffiw enquire what effect it has 
had upon others. The first hour convinces theqif 
that the pleasure, which th^y have formerly en- 
joyed, is for ever at an end ; different scenes haye 
made different impressions ; the opinions of both 
are changed ; and that similitude of manneirs suic| 
sentiment is lost, which confirmed them both in 
the approbation of themselves. 

Friendship is often destroyed by opposition of 
interest, not only by the ponderous and . visible 
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uitere^ which the deiire of wealth and g^reatnem 
forms and maintains, but by a thousand secret and 
slight competitions, scarcely known to the mind 
upon which they operate. There is scarcely any 
man withoat some favourite trifle which he values 
above gpreater attainments, some desire of petty 
praise, which he cannot patiently suffer to be frus- 
trated. This minute ambition is sometimes crossed 
before it is known, and sometimes defeated by 
wanton petulance; but su^h attacks are seldom 
made without the loss of friendship ; for whoever 
has once found the vulnerable part will always be 
feared, and the resentment will bum on in secret, 
pf wh|ch ^ame hinders the discovery. 

This^ however, is a slow malignity, which 9 
wise man will obviate as inconsistent with quiet, 
and a good man will repress as contrary to virtue ; 
but hujiAan happiness i» sometimes violated by some 
inore sud4en strokes. 

A disput^ begun in jest upon a subject which a 
moment before was pn both parts regarded with 
careless indifference, 19 continued by the desire of 
conquest, till vanity kindles into rage, and opposi- 
tion rankles into enmity. Against this hasty mis- 
chief, I know not what security pan be obtained : 
men will be sometimes surprized into quarrels; 
and though they might both hasten to reconcilia- 
tion, as soon as their tumult had subsided, yet two 
minds will seldom be found together, which can at 
once subdue their discontent, or immediately enjoy 
the sweets of peace, without remembering the 
wounds of the conflict. 
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hil« oth^ eiiemies. ISiispidon is al* 
Wnys hardening the cautiodsi sitid dis^ost repelling' 
the delicfitte. Very slender differences will some- 
times part those whom long* reciprocation of civility 
Or beneficence has United. L&nehve and Ranger re- 
tired into the country to enjoy the company of each 
other, and returned in six weeks cold and petulant ; 
^Ranger's pleasure was to walk in the fields, and JLotte- 
hve^s to sit in lA bower ; each had complied with the 
other in his turn, and each was angry that compli- 
ance had been exacted. 

The most fatal disease of friendship is gradual de- 
cay, or dislike hourly encreased by causes too slender 
for complaint, and too numerous for removal. — 
Those who are angry may be reconciled; those 
who have been injured may receive a recompence : 
but when the desire of pleasing and willingness 
to be pleased is silently' diminished, the renovatioti 
of friendship is hopeless; as, when the vital powers 
sink into languor, there is no longer any use of the 
physician. 
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HVhbn man sees one of the inferior creature^ 
perched upon a tree, or basking* in the sunshine, 
without any apparent endeavour or pursuit, he often 
asks himself, or his companions. On what that animal 
can he supposed to be thinking P 

Of this question, since neither bird nor beast can 
answer it, we must be content to live without the 
resolution. We know not how much the brutes 
recollect of the past, or anticipate of the future ; 
what power they have of comparing and preferring; 
or whether their faculties may not rest in motionless 
indifference, till they are moved by the presence of 
their proper object, or stimulated to act by corporal 
sensations. 

I am the less inclined to these superfluous in- 
quiries, because I have always been able to find suf- 
ficient matter for curiosity in my own species. It is 
useless to go far in quest of that which may be found 
at home ; a very narrow circle of observation will 
supply a sufficient number of men and women, who 
might be asked, with equal propriety, On what they 
can be thinking? 

It is reasonable to believe, that thought, like 
every thing else, has its causes and effects; that it 
innst proceed from something known, done, or suf- 
fered; and must produce some action or event. 
Yet how great is the nulnb^ of those in whdie 
minds no source of "^tlionght has ever been opene^^ 
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in whose life no consequence of thought is erer 
discovered ; who have learned nothing upon whidi 
they can reflect; who have neither seen nor felt 
any thing which could leave its traces on the me- 
mory } who neither foresee nor desire any change of - 
their condition^ and have therefore neither fem% 
hope, nor design, apd yet are supposed to be think 
ing beings. 

To every act a subject is required. He tlmt 
thinks must think upon something. But tell me, 
ye that pierce deepest into nature, ye that take the 
widest surveys of life^ inform me, kii^d shades of 
MaJbranche and of Locker what that something can 
be, which excites and continues thought in maiden 
aunts with small fortunes; in younger brothers 
that live upon annuities ; in traders retired from 
business ; in soldiers absent from their regiments ; 
or in widows that have no children ? 

Life is commonly considered as either active or 
contemplative ; but surely this division, how long 
soever it has been received, is inadequate stud fal- 
lacious. There are mortab whose life is certainly 
not active, for they do neither good nor evil ; and 
whose life cannot be properly called contemplative, 
for they never attend either to the conduct of men, 
or the works of nature, but rise in the morning, 
look round them till night in careless stupidity, go 
tp bed and sleep, and rise again in the morning. 

It has been lately a celebrated question in th^ 
schools of philosophy. Whether the said alwm/M 
thini^ ? Some have defined the soul to be the power 
of thinking ; concluded that its essence consists in 
met ; th^, if it should cease to act, it would cease 
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to be ; . and that cessation of thought is bat another 
name for extinction of mind. This argument is 
sobtle^ bnt not conclusive ; because it supposes 
what cannot be proved, that the nature of mind is 
properly defined. Others affect to disdain subtilty , 
when subtilty will not serve their purpose, and ap-* 
peal to daily experience. We spend many hourSf 
Idiey say, in sleep, without the least remembrance 
of any thoughts which then passed in our minds ; 
and since we can only by* our own consciousness be 
sure that y^e think, why should we imagine that we 
have had thought of which no consciousness re- 
mains? 

This argument, which appeals td experience, may 
from experience be confuted. <.iWe every day do 
something which we forget when it is done> and 
know to have been done only by consequence^ The 
waking hours are not denied to have been passed in 
thought ; yet he that shall endeavour to recollect on 
one day the ideas of the former, will only turn the 
eye of reflection u{)on vacancy ; he will find, that 
the greater part is irrevocably vanished, and wonder 
how the moments could come and go, and leave 
so little behind them. 

To discover only that the arguments on both sides 
are defective^ and to throw back the tenet into its 
fi)rmer uncertainty, is the sport of wanton or male- 
volent scepticism, delighting to see the sons of phi- 
losophy at work upon a task which never can be 
decided. I shall sugjgest an argument hitherto over- 
looked, which may perhaps determine the contro- 
versy. 

If it be impossible to think without materials, 



there must neceflBBiilj be minds tliat do not alim|B 
think; and whence shall we furnish materials 4m 
the meditation of the glutton between hii mrtilay 
of the iqMnrtsman in a rainy month, of the ammitsdik 
between the days of quarterly payment^ of the jfMn 
tician when the mails are detained by contnty 
winds? 

But how frequent soever may be the examples dt 
existence without thought, it is certainly a state not 
nmch to be desired. He that lives in torpid is^ 
sensibility, wants nothing of a carcase but jxitiw 
faction. It is the part of every inhabitant of the 
earth to partake the pains and pleasures of his fel*ii 
low beings; and, as in a-road through a country 
desert and uniform, the traveller languishes fbn 
want of amusement, so the passage of life will' be 
tedious and irksome to him who does not beguile if 
by diversified ideas. 
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To the IDLER. 

SIR, 

I AM a very c<mstant frequenter of the play*, 
house^ a jdace to which I supppse the Idl^ no^ 
much a stranger, since he can have no where else 
•o much entertainment with so little concurrence 
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of his own endeaTiOur. At aU cthef 

that comes to receive delight, will be ei^ected to 

give it ; but in the theatre nothing isnecessarjr to 

tbe^ amusement of two hours, but to t sit down and 

he willing to be pleased. 

:. The last week has offered two new actors tothe 

town* The appearance ^ sod retirement of actors 

are the great eyents of the theatrioid world ; and 

their first performances fill the pit w^th oonjeotnre 

and prognostication, as the Arst actions of a new 

monarch agitate nations with hope or lear. . 

What opinion I have formed of the future ex- 
cellence of these candidates for dramatic glory, it 
is.not necessary to decUra. Their entrance g^ve 
me a higher and nobler pleasure than any bor*-' 
rowed charaicter can afford. I saw the ranks of 
the theatre emulating each other in candour and 
humanity, and contending who should most effec*- 
tually assist the struggles of endeavour, dissipate 
the blush of difiidence, and still the flutter of ti- 
midity. * 

This behaviour is such as becomes a people, too 
tender to repress those who wish to please, too 
generous to insult those who can make no resist- 
ance. A public performer is so much in the power 
of spectators, that all unnecessary severity is re- 
strained by that general law of humanity which 
forbids us to be cruel where there is nothing to be 

feared. 

« 

• • Ip every new performer something must be paiM 
dened* No man can, by aiqr force ef resolution,, 
seoore tq himself the full possession of his own 
powers .nnderi the eye of a^ lavge assembly^ ¥avia»^ 
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tion of gestnre, and fleXum of voice, are to be ob* 
tallied only by experience. 

There is nothing for which such nombers think 
themselves qualified as for theatrical exhibitioai 
Every human being has an action graceful to hii 
own eye, a voice mosical to bis own ear, and a 
sensibility which nature forbids him to know tbat 
any other bosom can excel. An art in which such 
numbers fancy themselves excellent, and which the 
public liberally rewards, will excite many compe' 
titors, and in many attempts there must be many 
miscarriages. 

The care of the critic should be to distingnirii 
error from inability, faults of Inexperience from 
defects of nature. Action irregular and turbulent 
loay be reclaimed ; vociferation vehement and con- 
fiised may be restrained and modulated ; the stalk 
of the tyrant may become the gait of the man ; the 
yell of inarticulate distress may be reduced to hu- 
man lamentation. All these faults should be for 
a time overlooked, and afterwards censured with 
gentleness and candour* But if in an actor there 
appears an utter vacancy of meaning, a frigid eqii»' 
lity, a stupid languor, a torpid apathy, the greateat 
kindness that can be shewn him, is a speedy seiH 
tence of expulsion. 

I am, Sib, &c. 

The plea which my coitespondent has ofiered 
for young actors, I am Tery far from wishing to 
inTalidale. I always considered these comfaiBa- 
tiou which are aometimet fonned in theplayhoaw 
as acts of fraud or of cruelty ;. he that appkudv 
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him who does not deserve praise, is endeavouring^ 
to deceive the public ; be that hisses in malice or 
sport, is an oppressor aiid a robber. 

But surely this laudable forbearance might be 
justly extended to young poets. The art of the 
writer, like that of the player, is attained by slow 
degrees. The power of distinguisliing and discri- 
minating comic characters, or of fiUidg tragedy 
with poetical images, must be the gift of nature^ 
^which no instruction nor labour can supply ; but 
the art of dramatic disposition, the contexture of 
the scenes, the opposition of characters, the involu- 
tion of the plot, the expedients of suspension, and 
the stratagems of surprize, are to be learned by 
practice ; and it is cruel to discourage a poet for 
ever, because he has not from genius, what only 
experience can bestow. 

Life is a stage. Let me likewise solicit candour 
for the young actor on the stage of life. They 
that enter into the world are too often treated with 
unreasonable rigour by those that were once as 
ignorant and heady as themselves ; and distinction 
is not always made between the faults which re- 
quire speedy and . violent eradication, and those 
that wUl gradually drop away in the progression 
of life. Vicious solicitations of appetite, if not 
checked, will grow more importunate ; and mean 
arts of profit or ambition will gather strength in 
the mind, if they are not early suppressed. But 
mistaken notions of superiority, desires of useless 
show, pride of little accomplishments, and all the 
train of vanity, will be brushed away by the wing 
of Time. 
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Reproof should not exhaust its power upon petty 
failings ; let it watch diligently against the incur- 
sion of vice, and leave foppery and futility to die 
of themselves. 



No. 26. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1758. 

Mr. Idler, 

I NEVER thought that I should write any thing 
to be printed ; but having lately seen your first 
essay, which was sent down into the kitchen, with 
a great bundle of gazettes and useless papers, I 
find that you are willing to admit any correspon- 
dent, and therefore hope you will not reject me. 
If you publish my letter, you may encourage 
others, in the same condition with myself, to tell 
their stories, which may be perhaps as useful as 
those of great ladies. 

I am a poor girl. I was bred in the country at 
a charity-school, maintained by the contributions 
of wealthy neighbours. The ladies, or patronesses, 
visited us from time to time, examined how we 
were taught, and saw that our clothes were clean. 
We lived happily enough, and were instructed to 
be thankful to those at whose cost we were edu- 
cated. I was always the favourite of my mistress j 
she used to call me to read and shew my copy- 
book to all strangers, who never dismissed m^ 
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wiihoitt commendation, and very seldom without a 
ihilling. 

At last thef dhief 6f our subscribers, having 
passed a winter in London^ came down full of anl 
opinion new and strange to the whole country, 
ohe held \i little less than criminal to teach poor 
gfirls to read and write. They who are born td 
poverty, said she, are born to ignor'ance, and will 
Work the harder the less thev know. She told her 
friends, that London was in confusion by the inso- 
lence of servants ; that scarcely a wench was to 
be got for allworkf since education had made such 
numbers of fine ladies, that nobody would now 
accept a lo^er title than that of a waiting-maid, 
-or something that might qualify her to wear laced 
shoes and long ruffles, and to sit at work in the 
parlour window. But she was resolved, for her 
part, to spoil no more girls ; those, who were to' 
live by their hands, should neither read nor write 
out of her pocket ; the world wa» bad enough ail*^ 
ready, and she would have no part in making it 
worse. 

She was for a short time warmly opposed ; bu^ 
she persevered in her notions, and withdrew her 
subscription. Few listen without a desire of con- 
idction to those who advise them to spare their* 
moneys Her example and her arguments gained 
grround daily ; and in less than a year, the whole 
parish Was convinced, that the nation would be 
ruined, if the children of the poor were taught to^ 
read and write. 

Our school was now dissolved : my mistress 
kissed me wh^n we parted, and told me, tha^ 

H 2 
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being old and helpless, she could not assist me, ad- 
vised me to seek a service, and charged me not to 
forget what I had learned. 

My reputation for scholarship, which had hi- 
therto recommended me to favour, was, by the ad- 
herents to the new opinion, considered as a crime ; 
and, when I offered myself to any mistress, I had 
no other answer than Sure, child, you nxmld iu)i 
fvork ! hard work is not fit for u pen-woman ; a 
scrubbinff-brush would spoil your handy child ! 

I could not live at home ; and while I was 
considering to what I should betake me, one of the 
girls, who had gone from our school to Londonf 
came down in a silk gown, and told her acquaint- 
ance how well she lived, what fine things she saw^ 
and what great wages she received. I resolved 
to try my fortune, and took my passage in the 
next week's waggon to London. I had no snares 
laid for me at my arrival, but came safe to a 
sister of my mistress, who undertook to get me 
a place. She knew only the families of mean 
tradesmen ; and I, having no high opinion of my 
own qualifications, was willing to accept the first 
offer. 

My first mistress was wife of a working watch- 
maker, who earned more than was sufiicient to 
keep his family in decency and plenty ; but it was 
their constant practice to hire a chaise on Sunday, 
and spend half the wages of the week on Jiichmond 
HiB; of Monday he commonly lay half in bed^ 
and spent the other half in merriment ; TWrnfoy 
and Wednesday consumed the rest of his money ; 
and three days every week were passed in extre* 
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mity of want by us who were left at home, while 
my master lived on trust at an alehouse. You may 
be sure, that of the sufferers, the maid suffered 
most ; and I left them, after thr^e ipQuths, rather 
than be starved. 

T was then maid to a hatter 'S wife. There was 
no want to be dreaded, for they lived in perpetual 
luxury. My mistress was a diligent woman, and 
rose early in the morning to set the journeymen to 
work; my master was a man much beloved by 
his neighbours, and sat at one club or other every 
night. I was obliged to w^it pn my master at 
night, and on my mistress in the morning. He 
seldom came home before two, and she rose at five. 
I could no more live without sleep than without 
food, and therefore entreated them to look out 
for another servant. 

My next removal was to a linen-draper's, who 
had six children. My mistress when I first en- 
iered the house, informed me^ that I must never 
contradict the children, nor suffer them to cry. I 
had no desire to offend, and readijy promised to 
do my best. But when I gave them their break- 
fast, I could not help all first; when I was playing 
with one in my lap, I was forced to keep the rest 
in expectation. That which was not gratified al- 
ways resented the injury with a loud outcry, which 
put my mistress in a fury at me, and procured su- 
gar-plums to the child. I could not keep six 
children quiet, who were bribed to be clamorous ; 
and was therefore dismissed, as a girl honest, but 
not good-natured. 

I then lived with a couple that kept a petty shop 

h3 
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of remnants and cheap linen. I was quj^ified to 
make a bill, or keep a book ; and being therefore 
often called, at a busy time, to serve the custom* 
(ersy expected that I should now be happy, in pro- 
portion as I was useful. But my mistress appro-r 
priated every day part of the profit to some private 
use, and, as she grew bolder in her theft, at last 
deducted such sums, that iny master began to wom- 
der how he sold so much, and guined so little. She 
pretended to assist his enquiries, and began, very 
g^vely, to hope that Betty was honestf and yet those 
sharp girls were apt to be light-fingered. You wiU 
believe that I did not stay there much longer. 

The rest of my story I will tell you in another 
letter ; and only beg to be informed, in some pa- 
per, for which of my places, except perhaps the 
)ast, I was disqualified by my skill in reading apd 
«^ting. 

I ani^ SIR, 
Your very humble servant, 

Betty Broom^ 



Ir 
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No. 27. -SATURDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1768. 



It has been the endeavour of all those 4 whom 
the world has reverenced for superior wisdom, to 
persuade man to be acquainted with himself, to 
learn his own powers and his own weakness, to 
observe by what evils he is most dangerously 
beset, and by what temptations most easily overr 
come. 

This counsel has been often given with serious 
dignity, and often received with appearance of 
conviction ; but as very few can search deep into 
their own minds without meeting what they wish 
to hide from themselves, scarcely any man per- 
sists in cultivating such disagreeable acquaintance^ 
but draws the veil again between his eyes and 
his heart, leaves his passions and appetites as he 
found them, and advises others to look into them* 
selves. 

This is the common result of enquiry even 
among those that endeavour to grow wiser or bet- 
ter : but this endeavour is far enough from fre^ 
quency > the greater part of the multitudes that 
swarm upon the earth have never been disturbed 
by such uneasy curiosity, but deliver themselves 
up to business or to pleasure^ plunge into the cur* 
rent ef life, whether placid or turbulent, and pasd 
cm from one point of prospect to another, attentive 
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rather to any thing than the state of their minds ; 
(satisfied, at an easy rate, with an opinion, that they 
are no worse than others, that every man must 
mind his own interest, or that their pleasures hurt 
only themselves, and are therefore no proper sub- 
jects of censure. 

Some however, there are, whom the intrusion 
of scruples, the recollection of better notions, or 
the latent reprehension of good examples, will 
not suflFer to live entirely contented with their 
own conduct ; these are forced to pacify the mu^ 
tiny of reason with fair promises, and quiet their 
thoughts with designs of calling all their actions 
to review, and planning a new scheme for the 
time to come. 

There is nothing which we estimate so fallaciously 
as the force of our own resolutions, nor any fallacy 
which we so unwillingly and tardily detect. He 
that has resolved a thousand times, and a thou- 
sand times deserted his own purpose, yet suffers 
no abatement of his confidence but still believes 
himself his own master ; and able by innate vigour 
of soul, to press forward to his end through all 
the obstructions that inconveniences or delights 
can put in his way. 

That this mistake should prevail for a thne, is 
yery natural. When conviction is present, and 
temptation out of sight, we do not easily conceive 
how any reasonable being can deviate from his 
true interest. What ought to be done while it yet 
hangs only in speculation, is so plain and certain, 
that there is no place for doubt ; the whole soul 
yields > itsi^lf to the predominance of truth, and 
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readily detennines to do what, when the time of 
action comes, will be at last omitted. 

I believe most men may review all the lives that 
have passed within their observation, without re* 
membering one efficacious resolution, or being able 
to tell a single instance of a course of practice sud- 
denly changed in consequence of a change of opi- 
nion, or an establishment of determination. Many 
indeed alter their conduct, and are not at fifty what 
they were at thirty j but they commonly varied im- 
perceptibly from themselves, followed the train of 
external causes, and rather suffered reformation than 
made it. 

It is not imcommon to charge the difference be- 
tween promise and performance, between profession 
and reality, upon deep design and studied deceit; 
but the truth is, that there is very little hypocrisy 
in the world; we do not so often endeavour or 
wish to impose on others as on ourselves ; we re- 
solve to do right, we hope to keep our resolutions, 
we declare them to confirm our own hope, and 
fix our own inconstancy by calling witnesses of 
our actions; but at last habit prevails, and those 
whom we invited to our triumph, laugh at our 
defeat. 

Custom is commonly too strong for the most re- 
solute resolver, though furnished for the assault with 
all the weapons of philosophy. *^ He that endea^ 
f* vours to free himself from an ill habit," says 
Bacon f ** must not change too much at a time, lest 
** he should be discouraged by difficulty ; nor 
** too little, for then he will make but slow ad- 
*' vances.'* This is a precept which may be ap- 
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plauded in a book, but will fail in the trial, in 
which every change will be found too great or too 
little. Those who have been able to conquer habit, 
are like those that are fabled to have returned from 
the realms of Pluto : 

Paud, quat cequus amavit 
Jupiter f atque ardens evexit ad cethera virtus. 

They are sufficient to g^ve hope, but not security ; 
to animate the contest, but not to promise victory. 

Those who are in the power of evil habits must 
conquer them as they can; and conquered they 
must be, or neither wisdom nor happiness can be 
attained : but those who are not yet subject to their 
influence may, by timely caution, preserve their 
freedom j they may eflectually resolve to escape the 
tyrant, whom they will very vainly resolve tq 
conquer. 
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Ko- 28. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1768. 



to the IDLER. 

SIR, 

It is very easy for a man who sits idle at home, 
and has nobody to please but himself, to ridicule 
or to censure the conmion practices of mankind ; 
and those who have no present temptation to break 
the rules of propriety, may applaud his judgmenty 
and join in his merriment: but let the author <Hr 
his readers mingle with common life, they will find 
themselves irresistibly borne away by the stream of 
custom, and must submit, after they have laughed 
at others, to give others the same opportunity of 
laughing at them. 

There is no paper published by the Idler which 
I have read with more approbation than that which 
censures the practice of recording vulgar marriages 
in the newspapers. I carried it about in my 
pocket, and read it to all those whom I suspected 
of having published their nuptials, or of being 
inclined to publish them, and sent transcripts of 
it to all the couples that transgressed your precepts 
for the next fortnight. I hoped that they were all 
vexed, and pleased myself with imagining their 
misery. 

But short is the triumph of malignity. I was 
married last week to Miss Mohair^ the daughter 
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of a salesman; and, at my first appearance after 
the iii^edding night, was asked by my wife's mother, 
whether I had sent our marriage to the Advertiser! 
I endeavoured to shew how unfit it was to demand 
the attention of the public to our domestic af- 
fairs; but she told me, with great vehemence, 
** That she would not have it thought to be a 
** stolen match ; that the blood of the Mohairs 
** should never be disg^oed ; that her husband 
had served all the parish oflSces but one; that 
she had lived fiive-and-thirty years at the same 
^* house, had paid every body twenty shillings in 
^* the pound, and would have me know, though 
** she was not as fine and as flaunting as Mrs. 
** Grififfham, the deputy's wife, she was not ashamed 
** to tell her name, and would shew her face with 
y the best of them, and since I had married her 
♦♦ daughter " At this instant entered my fa- 
ther-in-law, a g^ve man, from whom I expected 
succour; but upon hearing the case, he told me, 
** That it would be very imprudent to miss such 
an opportunity of advertising my shop; and that 
when notice was given of my marriage, many 
** of my wife^s friends would think tht;mselves 
" obliged to be my customers." I was subdued by 
clamour on one side, and gravity on the other, and 
shall be obliged to tell the tovm, that three days ago 
Timothy Mushroom, an eminent oilman in Sea-Coal- 
Lane, was married to Miss Polly Mohair of Loth* 
bury, a beautiftd young lady, with a large Jbrtune. 

I am, SIR, &c. 
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SIR, 

I am the unfortunate wife of the grocer whoi^d 
letter you published about ten weeks ago, in which 
he complains, like a sorry fellow, that I loiter in 
the shop with my needle- work in my hand, and 
that I oblige him to take me out on Sundays^ 
and keep a girl to look after the child. Sweet Mr. 
Idler 9 if you did but know all, you would give no 
encouragement to such an unreasonable grumbler. 
I brought him three hundred pounds, which set 
him up in a shop, and bought in a stock, on which, 
with good management, we might live comfort* 
ably ; but now I have given him a shop, I am 
forced to watch him and the shop too. I will tell 
you, Mr. Idler ^ how it is. There is an alehouse 
over the way with a ninepin alley, to which he is 
sure to run when I turn my back, and there he loses 
his money, for he plays at ninepins as he does 
every thing else. While he is at this favourite 
sport, he sets a dirty boy to watch his door, and 
call him to his customers ; but he is long in com- 
ing, and so rude when he comes, that our custom 
falls off every day. 

Those who cannot govern themselves, must be 
governed. I have resolved to keep him for the 
future behind his counter, and let him bounce at 
his customers if he dares. I cannot be above stairs 
and below at the same time, and have therefore 
taken a girl to look after the child and dress the 
dinner ; and, after all, pray who is to blame ? 

On a Sunday f it is true, I make him walk abroad, 
and sometimes carry the child; I wonder who 
should carry it ! But I never take him out till after 
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church-time, nor would do it then, but that, if he 
is left alone, he will be upon the bed. On a Sun- 
day, if he stays at home, he has six meals, and, 
when he can eat no longer, has twenty stratagems 
to escape from me to the alehouse ; but I com- 
monly keep the door locked, till Monday produces 
something for him to' do. 

This is the true state of the case, and these are 
the provocations for which he has written his letter 
to you. I hope you will write a paper to shew^ 
that, if a wife must spend her whole time in watch- 
ing her husband, she cannot conveniently tend her 
child, or sit at her needle. 

I am, SIR, &c. 

SIR, 

T^HERE is in this town a species of oppression 
which the law has not hitherto prevented or re- 
dressed. 

I am a chairman. You know. Sir, we come when 
we are called, and are expected to carry all wha 
require our assistance. It is common for men of 
the most unwieldly corpulence to crowd themselye» 
into a chair, and demand to be carried for a shil- 
ling as far as an airy young lady whom we scarcely 
feel upon our poles. Surely we ought to be paid 
like all other mortals in proportion to our labour^ 
Engines should be fixed in proper places to weigh 
chairs as they weigh waggons ; and those, whom 
ease and plenty have made unable to carry them- 
selves, should give part of their superfluities to 
those who carry them. 

I am, SIR, &c. 
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No. 29. SATXJRDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 1768. 



To the IDLER, 

SIR, 

I HAVE often observed, that friends are -lost by 
discontinuance of intercourse without any offence 
on either part, and have long known, that it is more 
dangerous to be forgotten than to be blamed ; I 
therefore make haste to send you the rest of my 
story, lest, by the delay of another fortnight, the 
name of Betty Broom might be no longer remem*- 
bered by you or your readers. 

Having left the last place in haste to avoid the 
charge or the suspicion of theft, I had not secured 
another service, and was forced to take a lodging in 
a back street. I had now got good clothes. The 
woman who lived in the garret opposite to mine was 
very officious, and offered to take care of my room 
and clean it, while I went round to my acquaintance 
fo inquire for a mistress. I knew not why she was 
so kind, nor how I could recompense her; but in a 
few days I missed some of my linen, went to another 
lodging, and resolved npt to have another friend ii| 
the next garret. 

In six weeks I became under-maid at the house of 
a mercer in Comhillf whose son was his apprentice. 
The young gentleman used to sit late at the tavern, 
without the knowledge of his father; and I was or- 
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dered by my mistress to let him in silently to his bed 
under the counter, and to be very careful to take 
away his candle. The hours which I was obliged to 
watch, whilst the rest of the family was in bed^ I con- 
sidered as supernumerary, and, having no business 
assigned for them, thought myself at liberty to spend 
them my own way : I kept myself awake with a ' 
book^ and for some time liked my state the better 
for this opportunity of reading. At last, thd upper«» 
maid found my booki and shewed it to my inistreds, 
who told me, that wenches like me might spend their 
time better ; that she'never knew any of the readers 
that had good designs in their heads ; that she could 
always find something else to do with her time, than 
to puzzle over books ; and did not like that such « 
fine lady should sit up for her young master. 

This was the first time that I found it thought cri- 
minal or dangerous to know how to read. I was dis- 
missed decently, lest I should tell tales, and had a 
small gratuity above my wages. 

I then lived with a gentlewoman of a small f<xr- 
time. This was the only happy part of my life. My 
mistress, for whom public diversions were too «k- 
pensive, spent her time with books, and was pleased 
to find a maid who could partake her amusements. 
I rose early in the morning, that I might have time 
in the afternoon to read or listen, and was suffered to 
tell my opinion, or express my delight. Thus fif- 
teen months stole away, in which I did not repine 
that I was bom to servitude. But a burning fever 
seized my mistress, of whom I shall say no more, 
than that her servant wept upon her grave. 

I had lived in a kind of luxurv, which made me 
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riBfcy xax&t for anothet place; and was rather too de- 
licate for the conversation of a kitchen ; to that when 
I was hired in the &mily of an East India Director, 
my bdiaviour was so different, as they said, from 
tl^t of a oommon servant, that they concluded me a 
genilewoatan in disguise, and turned me out in three 
weeks, on suspicion of some design which they could 
not comprehend. 

I then fled for refuge to the other end of the town, 
where I hoped to find no obstruction from my new 
accomplishments, and was hired under the house* 
keeper in a splendid family. Here L was too wise for 
die maids, and too nice for the footmen; yet I 
might have lived on without much uneasiness, had 
not my mistress, the housekeeper, who used to em- 
ploy me in buying necessaries for the family, found 
a bill which I had made of one day^s expences. I 
suppose it did not quite agree with her own book, 
for she fiercely declared her resolution, that there 
should be no pen and ink in that kitchen but her 
own. 

She had the justice, or the prudence, not to injure 
my reputation ; and I was easily admitted into an* 
other house in the neighbourhood, where my busi- 
ness was to sweep the rooms and make the beds. 
Here I was for some time, the favourite of Mrs. 
Simper, my lady's woman, who could not bear the 
vulgar g^rls, and was happy in the attendance of a 
young woman of some education. Mrs. Simper loved 
a nbvel, though she could not read hard words, and 
therefore, when her lady was abroad, we always laid 
hold on her books. At last, my abilities became so 
much celebrated, that the house-steward used to em- 

VOL. VII. I 
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ploy me in keeping his accounts. Mrs. Simper then 
found out, that my sauciness was grown to such a 
height that nobody could endure it, and told my 
lady, that there never had been a room well swept 
since Betfy Broom came into the house. 

I was then hired by a consumptive lady, . who. 
wanted a maid that could read and write. I attended 
her four years, and though she was never pleased^ 
yet when I declared my resolution to leave her, she 
burst into tears, and told me that* I must bear the 
peevishness of a sick bed, and I should find myself 
remembered in her will. I, complied, and a codicil 
was added in my favour ; but in less than a welek, 
when I set her gruel before her, I laid the spoon on 
the left -side, ajid she threw her will into the fire. 
In two days she made another, which she burnt ia 
the same manner because sh^ could not eat her' 
chicken. A third was made, and destroyed because 
she heard a mouse within the wainscot, and was sure 
that I should suffer her to be / carried away alive. 
After this I was for some time out of favour, but ips. 
her illness grew upon her, resentment and suUeniiess 
gave way to kinder sentiments. She died, and left, 
me five hundred pounds; with this fortune I am. 
going to settle in my native parish, where 1 resolve 
to spend some hours every day in teaching poor girjs 
to read and write. 

I am, SIR, 

r 

« 

Your humble servant, 

BETfY Broom. 
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No, 30. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 11, 1758. 



The desires of man increase with his acqaisi- 
tions ; every step which he advances brings some- 
thing within his view, which he did not see be- 
fore, and which, as soon as he sees it, he begins to 
want. Where necessity ends, curiosity begins; 
and no sooner are we supplied with every thing 
that nature can demand, than we sit down to con- 
trive artificial appetites. 

By this restlessness of mind, every populous and 
wealthy city is filled with innumerable employ- 
ments, for which the greater part of mankind is 
without a name : with artificers, whose labour is 
exerted in producing such petty conveniences, that 
many shops are furnished with instruments, of 
which the use can hardly be found without enquiry, 
bat which he that once knows them quickly learns 
to number among necessary- things. 

Such is the diligence with which, in countries 
completely civilized, one part of mankind labours 
for another, that wants are supplied faster than 
they can be formed, and the idle and luxurious 
find life stagnate for want of some desire to keep 
it in motion. This species, of distress furnishes a 
new set of occupations ; and multitudes are busied, 
from day to day, in finding the rich and the for- 
tunate something to do. 

I 2 
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It is very common to reproach those artists as 
useless, who produce only such superfluities as 
neither accommodate the bo<ly nor improve the 
mind ; and of which no other effect can be ima* 
ginedy than that they are the occasions of spending 
money, and consuming time. 

But this censure will be mitigated, when it is 
seriously considered, that money and time are the 
heaviest burdens of life, and that the unhappiest 
of all mortals are those who have more of either 
than they know how to use. To set himself ftree 
from these incumbrances, one hurries to Nemmar^ 
ket ; another travels over Europe; one pulls down 
his house and calls architects about him ; another 
buys a seat in the country, and follows his hounds 
over hedges and through river^ ; one makes coUec* 
tions of shells ; and another searches the world for 
tulips and carnations. 

He is surely a public benefactor who finds em- 
ployment for those to whom it is thus difficult to 
^nd it for themselves. It is true, that this is sel« 
dom done merely from generosity or compassion ; 
almost every man seeks his own advantage in help- 
ing others, and therefore it is too common for 
mercenary officiousness td consider rather what is 
g^teful than what is right. 

We all know that it is more profitable to be 
loved than esteemed; and ministers of pleasure 
will always be found, who study to make them* 
selves necessary, and to supplant those who are 
practising the same arts. 

One of the amusements of idleness is reading with- 
out the fatigue of close attention, and the world 
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therefore swarms with writers whose wish is not to 
be studied, but to be read. 

No species of literary men has lately been so 
much multiplied as the Writers of news. Not 
many years ago the nation was content with one 
gazette ; but now we have not only in the metro- 
polis papers for every morning and every evening, 
but almost every large town has its weekly histo- 
rian, who regularly circulates his periodical in- 
telligence, and fills the villages of his district with 
conjectures on the event of war, and with debates 
on the true interests of Europe. 

To write news in its perfection requires such a 
combination of qualities, that a man completely 
fitted for the task is not always to be found. In 
Sir Henry WoitorCs jocular definition. An dmbas- 
sador is said to be a man of virtue sent abroad to 
tell lies for the advantage of his country ; a news- 
writer is a man without virtue, who writes lies at 
home for his own profit. To these compositions 
is required neither genius nor knowledge, neither 
industry nor sprightliness ; but contempt of shame 
and indifference to truth are absolutely necessary. 
He who by a long familiarity with infamy has 
obtained these qualities, may confidently tell to- 
day what he intends to contradict to-morrow ; he 
may affirm fearlessly what he knows that he shall 
be obliged to recant, and may write letters from ' 
Amsterdam or Dresden to himself. 

In a time of war the nation is always of one 
mind, eager to hear something good of themselves 
and ill of the enemy. At this time the task of 
news-writers, is easy : they have nothing to do 
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but to tell that a battle is expected, and after* 
wards that a battle has been fought, in which we 
and our friends, whether conquering or conquered, 
did all, and our enemies did nothing. 

Scarcely any thing awakens attention like a tale 
of cruelty. The writer of news never fails in th^ 
intermission of action to tell how the enemies mur^ 
dered children and ravished virgins ; and, if the 
scene of action be somewhat distant, scalps half 
the inhabitants of a province. 

Among the calamities of war may be justly num- 
bered the diminution of the love of truth, by the 
falsehoods which interest dictates, and credulity 
encourages. A peace will equally leave the war- 
rior and relator of wars destitute of employment ; 
and I know not whether more is to be dreaded 
from streets filled with soldiers accustomed to 
plunder, or from garrets filled with scribblers ac- 
customed to lie. 
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No. 31. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1758. 



]|f ANY moralists have remarked, that pride has of" 
all human vices the widest dominion, appears in the 
greatest multiplicity of forms, and lies hid under 
tl|e greatest variety of disguises; of disguises, which, 
like the moon^s veU of brightness^ are both its Itistre 
and its shade, and betray it to others, though they 
hide it from ourselves. 

It is not my intention to degrade pride frofh this 
pre-eminence of mischief; yet I know not whether 
idleness may not maintain a very doubtiiil and ob- 
stinate competition. 

There are some that profess idleness in its full 
dignity, who call themselves the Idis^ as Busifis in 
the play caUs himself the proud ; who boast that they 
do nothing, and thank their stars that they have 
nothing. to do; who sleep every night till they can 
sleep no longer, and rise only that exercise may en- 
able them to sleep again ; who prolong the reign of 
darkness by double curtains, and never see the siin 
but to tM Am how they hate his beams;' whose 
whole labour is to vary the posture of indulgence, 
and whose day differs from their night but as a 
couch or chair differs from a bed. 

These are the true and open votaries of idleness, 
for whom she weaves the - garlands of poppies, atid 
into whose cup she pours the waters of oblivion ; 
who e»$t in a state of unruffled stupidity, forgetting 
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and forgotten ; who have long ceased to live, and 
at whose death the surviTors can only say, that they 
have ceased to breathe. 

But idleness predominates in many lives where it 
is not suspected; for, being a vice which termi- 
nates in itself, it may be enjoyed without injury to 
others ; and it is therefore not watched like fraud, 
which endangers property j or like pride, which 
naturally seeks its gratifications in another's infe- 
riority. Idleness is a silent and peaceful quality, 
that neither raises envy by ostentation, nor hatred 
by opposition ; and therefore nobody is busy to cen- 
sure or detect it. 

As pride sometimes is hid under humility, idle- 
ness is often covered by turbulence and hurry. He 
that neglects his known dttty and real employment, 
naturally endeavours to crowd his mind With some- 
thing that may bar out the remembrance of his own 
folly, and does any thing but what he ought to do 
with eager diligence, that'he may keep himself in 
his pwn iavour. 

Some are always in a state of preparatita, occu- 
pied in previous measures, forming plans, accumu- 
lating materials, and providing for tl)e main a£^. 
These are certainly under the secret power of idle- 
ness. Nothing is to be expected from the Workman 
whose tools are for e^er to be sought. I was once 
told by a great master, that no man ^er excelled 
in painting, who was eminently curious about pen- 
cils and colours. 

' There are others to whom idleness dictates ano» 
ther expedient, by which life may be passed tm- 
jxrofitably away without the tediousness of many 
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vacant hours. The art is^ to fill the day with petty 
bofiinessy to have always something in hand which 
may raise curiosity, but not solicitude, and keep the 
mind in a state of action, but not of labour. 

This art has for many years been practised by my 
old friend Sober with wonderfnl success. S(^ is 
a man of strong desires and quick imagination, |o 
exactly balanced by the love of ea^e, that they can 
seldom stimulate him to any difficult undertaking ; 
they have, however, , so much power, that they will 
not suffer him to lie quite at rest ; and though they 
do not make him sufficiently useful to others, they 
make him at least weary of himself. 

Mr. Sober* s chief pleasure is conversation; there 
is no end of his talk or his attention ; to speak or 
to hear is equally pleasing ; for he still fancies that 
he is teaching or learning something, and is free for 
the time from his own reproaches* . 

But there is one time at night when he must go 
home, that his friends^may sleep ; and another time 
^ in the morning, when all the world agrees to shut 
out interruption. These are the moments of which 
poor Sober trembles at the thought. But the misery 
of these tiresome intervals^e has many means of 
alleviating. He has persuaded himself, that the 
manual arts are undeservedly overlooked; he has 
observed in many trades the effects of close thought, 
and just ratiocination. From speculation he pro- 
ceeded to practice, and supplied himself with the 
tools of a carpenter, with which he mended his 
coal*box very succesftdly, and which he still con- 
tinues to employ, as he &ids occasion. 
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H^ has attempted at other times the crafts of the 
shoemaker, tinman, plmnber, and potter; in all 
these arts he has fiiiled, and resolves to qualify him- 
self for them by better information. But his daily 
amusement is chemistry. He has a small furnace, 
which he employs in distillation, and .which has long 
been the solace of his life. He draws oils and wa- 
ters, and essences and spirits, which he knows to be 
of no use ; sits and counts the drops as they come 
from his retort, and forg-ets that, whilst a drop is 
falling, a moment flies away. 

Pbor Sober f I have often teazed him with re- 
proof, and he has often promised reformation ; for 
no man is so much open to conviction as the IdleTf 
but there is none on whom it operates so little. 
What will be the effect of this paper I know not ; 
perhaps he will read it and laugh, and light the 
fire in his furnace ; but my hope is, that he will 
quit his trifles, tod betake himself to rational and 
useful diligence. 
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No. 32. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 26, 1768. 



Amokg the ionumerable mortifications that wi^* 
lay human arrogance on every side, may well be 
reckoned our ignorance of the most common ob- 
jects and effects, a defect of which we become 
more sensible, by every attempt to supply it. 
Vulgar and inactive minds confound familiarity , 
with knowledge, and conceive themselves infcMrmed 
of the whole nature of things when they are shewn 
their form or told their use ; but the speculatist, 
who is not content with superficial views, harasses 
himself with fruitless curiosity, and still as he in*- 
quires more, perceives only that he knows less« 

Sleep is a state in which a great part of ev€^y 
life is passed. No animal has yet been discovered, 
whose existence is not varied with intervaly of 
insensibility; and some late philosophers have 
extended the empire of sleep over the vegetable 
World. 

Yet of this change, so frequent, so great, so 
general, and so necessary, no searcher has yet . 
found either the efficient or final cause ; or can tell 
by what power the mind and body are thus chained 
down in irresistible stupefaction ; or what benefits 
the animal receives from this alternate suspension 
of its active powers. 

Whatever may be the multiplicity or contrariety 
of opinions upon this subject, nature has taken 
sufficient care that theory shall have little influence 
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on practice. The most diligent enquirer is not 
able long to keep his eyes open ; the tnost eager 
disputant will begin about midnight to desert his 
argun^nt ; and, once in fpur-and-twenty hours, 
the gay and the gloomy, the witty and the dull, the 
clamourous and the silent, the busy and the idle, 
are ' all overpowered by the gentle tyrant, and all 
lie down in the equality of sleep. 

Philosophy has often attempted to repress inso- 
lence, by asserting, that all conditions are levelled 
by death; a position which, however it may deject 
the ha{^y, will seldom afford much comfort to the 
wretched. It is far more pleasing to consider, that 
sleep is equally a leveller with death ; that the time 
is never at a great distance, when the balm of rest 
shall be diffused alike upon every head, when the 
diversities of life shall stop their operation, and the 
high and' the low shall lie down together. 

It is somewhere recorded of Alexander ^ that in 
the pride of conquefts, and intoxication of flattery, 
he declared that he only perceived himself to be a 
m^n by the necessity of sleep. Whether he con-, 
sidered sleep as necessary to his mind or body, it 
was indeed asufficient -evidence of human infiitnity ; 
, the body which required suoh frequency of I'enova* 
tion, gave but faint promises of immortality ; and 
the mind which, from time to time, sunk gladly 
into insensibility, had made no very nearap* 
proaches to the felicity of the supreme and self- 
sufficient nature. 

I know not what can tend more to repress all 
the passions that disturb the peace of the worlds 
than the coopideration that tlu^re is no height of 



biippuiess or honour from which man does not 
emgerl]^ descend to a state of unconscioas n^pose ; 
that the best condition of life is such^ that we con« 
tentedly quit its good, to be disentangled from its 
evils ; that in a few hours splendour fiules before 
the eye, and praise itself deadens in the ear ; the 
senses withdraw from their objects, and reason 
favours the retreat. 

What then are the hopes and prospects of covet- 
ousness, ambition, and rapacity ? liet him that de- 
sires most have all his desires gratified, he never 
shall attain a state which he can for a day and a 
night, contemplate with satisfaction, or from which, 
if he had the power of perpetual vigilance, he 
would not long for periodical separations* 
• All envy would be extinguished, if it were nai* 
versally known that there are none to be envied, 
and surely none can be much envied who are not 
pleased with themselves. There is reason to sus- 
pect, that the distinctions of mankind have more 
shew than value, when it is found that all agree to 
be weary alike of pleasures and of cares ; that the 
powerful and the weak, the celebrated and obscure, 
join in one common wish, and implore fnmi nature's 
hand the nectar of oblivion. 

Such is our desire of abstraction from ourselves, 
that very few are satisfied with the quantity of 
stupefaction which the needs of the body force 
upon the mind. Alexander himself added intem- 
perance to sleep, and solaced with the fiimes of 
wine the sovereignty of the world ; and almost 
every man has some art by which he steals his 
thoughts away from his present state. 



Sit IB not much of life that is spent in ckife ttU 
tenkion to any important duty. Many hoars of 
oTory day are suffered to fly away without any 
traces left upon the intellects. We suffer ^an- 
toms to rise up before ns^ and amuse ourseWes 
with the dance of airy images, which, after a time, 
we diamisB for ever, and know not how we hav^e 
been busied. 

. Many have no happier moments than those that 
they pass in solitude, abandoned to their own ima* 
ginatioa, which sometimes puts sceptres in their 
hands, or mitres on their heads, shifts the scene of 
pleaBisure with endless variety, bids all the £Mtns of 
beauty sparkle before them, and gluts them with 
v^very change of visionary luxury. 

. It is easy in these semi*slumbers, to collect all 
the possibilities of happiness, to alter the coarse of 
the sun, to bring back the past, and anticipate the 
future, to unite all the beauties of all seasons, and 
all the blessings of all climates^ to receive and 
l>estow felicity, and forget that misery is the lot of '*" 
man. All this is a voluntary dream, a temporatry 
recession from the realities of life to airy fictions ; 
and. habitual subjection of reason to fancy. 

Others are afraid to be alone, and amuse them- 
selves by a perpetual succession of companions : but 
the difference is not great ; in solitude we have our 
dreams to ourselves, and in company we agiiee to 
dream in concert. The tod sought in both is for 
getfulness of ourselves. 
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No. 33. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 2, 1758. 



[I hope the author of the following letter will ex« 
cuse the omission of some parts, and allow me to 
remark, that the Journal of the Citizen in the 
Spectator has almost precluded the attempt of 
any future writer.] 



Son iia RomuU 



PnBHcriptum, Sf intansi Ca/onis 

Auspiciii, veterumque normA. Hou. 

SIR, 

You have often solicited correspondence. I 
have sent you the Journal of a Senior Fellow^ or 
Cfenuine Idler, just transmitted from Cambridge by 
a facetious correspondent, and warranted to have 
been transcribed from the common-place book of 
the journalist. 

Monday Nine o' Clock. Turned off my bed-maker 
for waking me at eight. Weather rainy. Con- 
sulted my weather-glass. No hopes of a ride be* 
fore dinner. 

DitfOf Ten. After breakfast transcribed half a 
sermon from Dr. Hickman. N.B. Never to tran- 
scribe any more from Calamy ; Mrs, Pilcocks^ at 
my curacy, having one volume of that author lying 
in her parlour-window. 
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DUto^ EUvem. Went down into my cellar. 
Mem. My Mountain will be fit to drink in a month's 
time. N.B- To remove the five-years-old port 
into the new bin on the left hand. 

Ditto^ Twelve. Mended a pen. Looked at my 
weather-glass again. Qucksilver very low. Shaved* 
Barber's hand shakes. 

Ditto, One. Dined alone in my room on a soal. 
N. B. The shrimp-sauce not so good as Mr. H. of 
Peterhouse and I used to eat in London last winter 
at the Mitre in Fleet-street. Sat down to a pint of 
Madeira. Mr. H. surprised me over it. We fi- 
nished two bottles of port together, and were vefy 
cheerful. Mem. To dine with Mr. H. at Peter- 
house next Wednesday. One of the dishes a leg of 
pork and pease, by my desire. 

Ditto^ Six. Newspaper in the common-room. 

Ditto Seven. Returned to my room. Made a 
tiff of warm punch, and to bed before nine ; did 
not fall asleep till ten, a young fellow commoner 
being very nbisy over my head. 

Tuesday^ Nine. Rose squeamish. A fine mom* 
ing. Weather-glass very high. 

Ditto Ten. Ordered my horse, and rode to the 
five-mile stone on the Newmarkef road. Appetite 
gets better. A pack of hounds in full cry, crossed 
the road, and startled my horse. 

DittOf Twelve. Drest. Foimd a letter on my ta- 
ble to be in London the 19th inst. Bespoke a new 
wig. 

DittOf One. At dinner in the hall. Too much 
water in the soup. Dr. Dry always orders the 
beef to be salted too much for me. 
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S Two. In the common-room. Dr. Diy 
gave us an instance of a gentleman who kept the 
gout out of his stomach by drinkihg old Madeira. 
Conversation chiefly on the expeditions* Company 
broke up at four. Dr. Dry and myself played at 
back^gammon for a brace of snipes; Won. 

Diito, Five. At the cofiee-»house. Met Mr. H, 
there. Could not get a iright of the Mimitor. 

Ditio^ Seven. Returned home, and stirred my fire« 
Went to the commcm-room, and supped on the snipes 
with Dr. Dry. 

DUtOf Eight. Began the evening in the conmion- 
rdofai. Dr. Dry told several stories. Were very 
merry. Our new fellcrw^ thitt studies physic, very 
Idkative toward twelve. Pretends he will bring the 

youngest Miss to drink tea with me soon. Itn-» 

pertinent blockhead ! 

Wedmeiday^ Nike. Alarmed with a pain in my 
ucle. Q. The gout? Fear I cim't dine at Peter- 
hoit$e; but I hope a ride ^11 set all to rights. Wea^ 
ther-^lass below fair. 

DittOf Ten. Mounted my hdrse ^ though the wea^ 
ther suspicious. Pain in my ancle entirely goiie. 
Catched in a shower coming back. Convinced that 
my weather-glass is the best in Cambridge. 

DittOf Twelve. Drest. Saimtered up to the Fish- 
WKonger's-hiW. Met Mr. H. and went with him to 
Peterhouse. Cook made us wait thirty-six minutes 
l)eyond the time. The company, some of my Ema^ 
mel friends. For dinner, a pair of soals, a leg of 
porl^ and pease, among other things. Mem. Pease- 
pod^iig uot boiled enough« Cook reprimanded and 
seonced in my presence. 

Vol. VII. K 
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iHttOf after dinner. Pain in my ancle retiims. 
Dull all the afternoon. Rallied for being* no ami* 
pany. Mr. H.'s account of the accommodations on 
th6 road in his Bath journey. 

IHttOf Six. Got into spirits. Never vms moK 
chatty. We sat late at whist. Mr. H. and self 
Agreed at parting to take a gentle ride, and dine at 
the old house on the Ixmdonroaid to-morrow. 

Thursday y Nine. My sempstress. She has lost the 
measure of my wrist. Forced to be measured again. 
The baggage has got a trick of smiling. 

DUtOf Ten to Eleven. Made some rappee-^nuff. 
Read the magazines. Received ^ present df pickles 
from Miss Pilcocks. Mem. To send in return some 
collared eel, which I know both the old lady aad 
miss ate fond of. 

Ditto f Eleven. Glass very high. Mounted at the 
gate with Mr. If. Horse skittish, and wants exer- 
cise. Arrive at the old house. All the-proviidaiis 
bespoke by some rakish fellow^mmoner in the mot 
room, who had been on a scheme to Newmarket. 
Could get nothing but mutton-chops off the worst 
end. Port very new. Agree to try some other 
house to-morrow. 

Here the Journal breaks off: for the next morn- 
ing, as my friend informs me, our genial academic 
was waked with a severe fit of the gout ; andy sii 
present, enjoys all the dignity of that disease. ' But 
I believe we have lost nothing by this interruption : 
since a continulition of the remainder of the Jour- 
nal, through the remainder of the week, would most 
probably have exhibited nothing more than a re- 
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peated relation of the same circumstances of idling 
Mod luxory. 

I hope it will not be concluded^ from this speci- 
men of academic life, that I hare attempted to 
4ecry oar universities. If literature is not the es- 
sential requisite of the modem academic, I am yet 
persuaded, that Cambridge and Oxford^ however de* 
generated, surpass the fashionable academies of our 
metropolis, and the gymnasia of foreign countries. 
The number of learned persons in these celebrated 
seats is still considerable, and more conveniences 
and opportunities for study still subsist in them, than 
in amy other place. There is at least one very power- 
ful incentive to learning ; I mean the Genius of the 
place. It is a sort of inspiring deity, which every 
youth of quick sensibility and ingenuous disposition 
creates to himself, by reflecting, that he is placed 
under those venerable walls, where a Hooker and a 
; IIammond, a Bacon and a Newton, once pursued 
. ^16 same course of science, and from whence they 
soared to the most elevated heights of literary fame. 
• This is tliat incitement which TuUy, according to his 
own testimony^ experienced at Athens, when he con- 
templat€;d the porticos where Socrates sat, and the 
^ Ifurel-groves where Plato disputed. But there are 
atl^r circumstances, and of the highest importance, 
which render our colleges superior to all other places 
of education • Their institutions, although somewhat 
fidlen from their prinnseval simplicity, are such as in- 
fluence in a particular manner, the moral conduct of 
th^r youth ; and in this general depravity of mftn- 
,i|efs and laxity of principles, pure religion^ is no 
nrhere more jrtrpngly inpulc^ited, T^he acaj^emies^ as 
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they are presumptuously styled, are too low to be 
mentioned; and foreign seminaries are likely to pre- 
judice the unwary mind with Caltinism. But Eng^ 
lish universities render their students Virtuous, at 
least by excluding all opportunities of vice ; and, 
by teaching them the principles of the Church ^ 
England J confirm them in those of true Christianity. 



No. 34. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 9, 1768. 



1 o illustrate one thing by its resemblance to 
another, has been always the most popular and 
efficacious art df instruction. There is indeed no 
other method of teaching that of which any one is 
ignorant but by means of something already known ; 
and a mind so enlarged by contemplation and in- 
quiry, that it has always many objects within its 
view, will seldom be long without some near and 
familiar image through which an easy transition may 
be made to truths more distant and obscure. 

Of the parallels which have been drawn by wit 
and curiosity, some are literal and real, as between 
poetry and painting, two arts which pursue the same 
endy by the operation of the same mental faculties^ 
and ^rihiG^ difl^p oi4y as the one represents things by 
marks permanent and natural, the other by signs ac- 
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cidental and arbitrary. The one therefore is more 
easily and generally understood, since similitude of 
form is immediately perceived ; the other is capable 
of conveying- more ideas, for men have thought 
and spoken of many things which they ^ not see. 
Other parallels are fortuitous and fanciAil, yet 
these have sometimes been extended to many parti- 
culars of resemblance by a lucky concurrence of 
diligence and chance. The animal body is comr 
posed of many members, united under the direction 
of one mind; any number of individuals, connected 
for some common purpose, is therefore called a 
body. From this participation of the same appiella- 
tion arose the comparison of the body natural and 
body politic, of which, how far soever it has been 
deduced, no end has hitherto been found. 

In these imaginary similitudes, the same word is 
used at once in its primitive and metaphorical sense. 
Thus health, ascribed to the body natural, is opposed 
to sickness; but attributed to the body politic stands 
a^ contrary to adversity. These parallels therefore 
haTe more of genius, but less of truth ; they often 
please, but they never convince. 

Of this kind is a curious speculation frequently 
indulged by a philosopher of my acquaintance, who 
had discovered, that the qualities requisite to con- 
versation are very exactly represented by a bowl of 
punch. 

' Punch, says this profound investigator, is a liquoc 
compounded of spirit and acid juices, sugar and vea- 
ter. The spirit, volatile and fiery, is the proper em- 
blem of vivacity and wit ; the acidity of the lemon 
will very aptly figure pungency of raillery, ai|d wri- 

k3 
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they are presumptuously styled, are too low to be 
mentioned; and foreign seminaries are likely to pre- 
judice the unwary mind with Calvinism. But Eng^ 
lish universities render their students Virtuous, at 
least by excluding all opportunities of vice ; and, 
by teaching them the principles of the Church of 
England^ confirm them in those of true Christianity. 
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other method of teaching that of which any one is 
ignorant but by means of something already known ; 
and a mind so enlarged by contemplation and in- 
quiry, that it has always many objects within its 
view, will seldom be long without some near and 
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cidental and arbitrary. The one therefore is more 
easily and generally understood, since similitude of 
form is immediately perceived ; the other is capable 
of conveying more ideas, for men have thought 
and spoken of many things which they ^ not see. 
Other parallels are fortuitous and fanciAil, yet 
these have sometimes been extended to many parti- 
culars of resemblance by a lucky concurrence of 
diligence and chance. The animal body is comr 
posed of many members, united under the direction 
of one mind j any number of individuals^ connected 
for some common purpose, is therefore called a 
body. From this participation of the same appella- 
tion arose the comparison of the body natural and 
body politic, of which, how far soever it has been 
deduced, no end has hitherto been found. 

In these imaginary similitudes, the same word is 
used at once in its primitive and metaphorical sense. 
Thus health, ascribed to the body natural, is opposed 
to sickness ; but attributed to the body politic stands 
as contrary to adversity. These parallels therefore 
haTe more of genius, but less of truth ; they often 
please, but they never convince. 

Of this kind is a curious speculation frequently 
indulged by a philosopher of my acquaintance, who 
had discovered, that the qualities requisite to con- 
versation are very exactly represented by a bowl of 
punch. 

Punch, says this profound investigator, is a liquac 
compounded of spirit and acid juices, sugar and wa- 
ter. The spirit, volatile and fiery, is the proper em- 
blem of vivacity and wit ; the acidity of the lemon 
^1 very aptly figure pungency of raillery, aad wri- 
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they are presumptuously styled, are too low to be 
mentioned; and foreign seminaries are likely to pre- 
judice the unwary mind with Calvinism. But Eng^ 
lish universities render their students Virtuous, at 
least by excluding all opportunities of vice ; and, 
by teaching them the principles of the Church of 
Englandf confirm them in those of true Christianity. 
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other method of teaching that of which any one is 
ignorant but by means of something already known ; 
and a mind so enlarged by contemplation and in- 
quiry, that it has always many objects within its 
view, will seldom be long without some near and 
familiar image through which an easy transition may 
be made to truths more distant and obscure. 

Of the parallels which have been drawn by wit 
and curiosity, some are literal and real, as between 
poetry and painting, two arts which pursue the-same 
end, by the operation of the same mental faculties, 
and^rihic|i HiBg^Qsjlty as the one represents things by 
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cidental and arbitrary. The one therefore is more 
easily and generally understood, since similitude of 
form is immediately perceived ; the other is capable 
of conveying more ideas, for men have thought 
and spoken of many things vi^hich they <^ not see. 
Other parallels are fortuitous and fanciAil, yet 
these have sometimes been extended to many parti- 
culars of resemblance by a lucky concurrence of 
diligence and chance. The animal body is com- 
posed of many members, united under the direction 
of one mindj any number of individuals, connected 
for some common purpose, is therefore called a 
body. From this participation of the same appella- 
tion arose the comparison of the body natural and 
body politic, of which, how far soever it has been 
deduced, no end has hitherto been found. 

In these imaginary similitudes, the same word is 
used at once in its primitive and metaphorical sense. 
Thus health, ascribed to the body natural, is opposed 
to sickness ; but attributed to the body politic stands 
as contrary to adversity. These parallels therefore 
haTe more of genius, but less of truth ; they often 
]dease, but they never convince. 

Of this kind is a curious speculation frequently 
indulged by a philosopher of my acquaintance, who 
had discovered, that the qualities requisite to con- 
versation are very exactly represented by a bowl of 
punch* 

Punch, says this profound investigator, is a liquoc 
compounded of spirit and acid juices, sugar and wa- 
ter. The spirit, volatile and fiery, is the proper em- 
blem of vivacity and wit ; the acidity of the lemon 
will very aptly figure pungency of raillery, and wri- 
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judice the unwary mind with Calvinism. But Eng^ 
lish universities render their students Virtuous, at 
least by excluding all opportunities of vice; and, 
by teaching them the principles of the Church of 
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cidental and arbitrary. The one therefore is more 
easily and generally understood, since similitude of 
form is immediately perceived ; the other is capable 
of conveying more ideas, for men have thought 
and spoken of many things which they <^ not see. 
Other parallels are fortuitous and fanciful, yet 
these have sometimes been extended to many parti- 
culars of resemblance by a lucky concurrence of 
diligence and chance. The animal body is com- 
posed of many members, united under the direction 
of one mind; any number of individuals, connected 
for some common purpose, is therefore called a 
body. From this participation of the same appiella- 
tion arose the comparison of the body natural and 
body politic, of which, how far soever it has been 
deduced, no end has hitherto been found. 

In these imaginary similitudes, the same word is 
used at once in its primitive and metaphorical sense. 
Thus health, ascribed to the body natural, is opposed 
to sickness; but attributed to the body politic stands 
as contrary to adversity. These parallels therefore 
have more of genius, but less of truth ; they often 
please, but they never convince. 

Of this kind is a curious speculation frequently 
indulged by a philosopher of my acquaintance, who 
had discovered, that the qualities requisite to con- 
versation are very exactly represented by a bowl of 
punch. 

Punch, says this profound investigator, is a liquoc 
compounded of spirit and acid juices, sugar and wa- 
ter. The spirit, volatile and fiery, is the proper em- 
blem of vivacity and wit ; the acidity of the lemcm 
very aptly figure pungency of raillery, and a^ri- 
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mentioned; and foreign seminaries are likely to pre- 
judice the unwary mind with Calvinisifi. But Eng- 
lish universities render their students Virtuous, at 
least by excluding all opportunities of vice ; and, 
by teaching them the principles of the Church fjf 
England, confirm them in those of true Christianity. 
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another, has been always the most popular and 
efficacious art df instruction. There is indeed no 
other method of teaching that of which any one is 
ignorant but by means of something already known ; 
and a mind so enlarged by contemplation and in- 
quiry, that it has always many objects within its 
view, will seldom be long without some near and 
fitmiliar image through which an easy transition may 
be made to truths more distant and obscure. 

Of the parallels which have been drawn by wit 
and curiosity, some are literal and real, as between 
poetry and painting, two arts which pursue the-same 
end, by the operation of the same mental faculties, 
and ^vlhiG^ difii^. only as the one refnresents things by 
marks permanent and natural, the other by signs ac- 
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cidental and arbitrary. The one therefore is more 
easily and generally understood, since similitude of 
form is immediately perceived ; the other is capable 
of conveying more ideas, for men have thought 
and spoken of many things which they ^ not see. 
Other parallels are fortuitous and fanciful, yet 
these have sometimes been extended to many parti- 
culars of resemblance by a lucky concurrence of 
diligence and chance. The animal body is com- 
posed of many members, united under the direction 
of one mind; any number of individuals, connected 
for some common purpose, is therefore called a 
body. From this participation of the same appiella- 
tion arose the comparison of the botfy natural and 
bo(fy politic, of which, how far soever it has been 
deduced, no end has hitherto been found. 

In these imaginary similitudes, the same word is 
used at once in its primitive and metaphorical sense. 
Thus health, ascribed to the body natural, is opposed 
to sickness; but attributed to the body politic stands 
as contrary to adversity. These parallels therefore 
have more of genius, but less of truth ; they often 
please, but they never convince. 

Of this kind is a curious speculation frequently 
indulged by a philosopher of my acquaintance, who 
had discovered, that the qualities requisite to con- 
versation are very exactly represented by a bowl of 
punch. 

Punch, says this profound investigator, is a liquoc 
etnnpounded of spirit and acid juices, sugar and wa- 
ter. The spirit, volatile and fiery, is the proper em- 
blem of vivacity and wit ; the acidity of the lemon 
^ill very aptly figure pungency of raillery, and a»ri- 
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mony of censure ; sugar is the natural representative 
of luscious adulation and gentle comjdaisance ; and 
water is the proper hieroglyphic of eaisy prattle, in- 
nocent and tasteless. 

Spirit *fofie is too powerful for use. It will pro* 
duce madness rather than merriment ; and instead of 
quenching thirst will inflame the blood. Thus wit, 
too copionsly poured out, agitates the hearer with 
emoticn:^ rather violent than pleasing ; every one 
shrinks from the force of its oppression, the com- 
pany sits intranced and overpowered ; all are asto- 
nish^, but nobody is pleased. 

The acid juices give this genial liquor all its power 
of stimulating the palate. Conversation would be- 
come dull and vapid, if negligence Were not soiAe^ 
times roused, and sluggishness quickened, by Aoe 
severity of reprehension. But acids unmixed will 
distort the face and torture the palaite ; and he tfaaS 
has no other qualities than penetration and asperity^ 
he whose constant employment is detection ^Mi 
<censure, who looks only to find iRetults, and spealu 
x)nly to punish them, will soon be dreaded, hated 
€md avoided. 

The taste of sugar is generally pleasing, but it 
cannot long be eaten by itself. Thtis meekness and 
cdiirtesy will always f-ecommend the first address, hnl 
iMion pall and natu^te, unless they are associated with 
more sprightly qualities. The chief use of sag»r i$ 
to ieinper the iaste of oth^ snbstan^s; andsoftiesB 
of behsLvionr in the same niaiiner naitlgates the 
roi:^bnefe of cbntradictltiii, and allays the bittemesl 
of un^eldome ifnth . 

Wai^r is 1^^ tiniVeniil Vehicle by whidi «re Hmr 
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veyed the particles necessary to sustenance and 
growth, by which thirst is quenched, and all the 
wants of life and nature are supplied. Thus all the 
business of the world is transacted by artless and 
easy talk, neither sublimed by fancy, nor discoloured 
by affectation, without either the harshness of satire, 
or the lusciousness of flattery. By this limpid vein 
of language, curiosity is gratified, and all the know- 
ledge is conveyed which one man is required to 
impart for the safety or convenience of another. 
Water is the only ing'redient in punch which can be 
used alone, and with which man is content till fancy 
has framed an artificial want. Thus while we only 
desire to have our ignorance informed, we are most 
delighted with the plainest diction ; and it is only 
in the moments of idleness or pride, that we call for 
the gratifications of wit or flattery. 

He only will please long, who, by tempering the 
mndity of satire with the sugar of civility, and a}<r 
laying the heat of wit with the frigidity of humble 
chat, can make the true punch of conversation; and 
ai that pundi can be drunk in the greatest quantity 
which has the largest proportion of water, so that 
companion will be oftenest welcome, whose talk 
flows out with inoffensive copiousness, and unenvied 
insipidity. 
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^lo. 35, SATURDAY, DECEMPER 16, 176§. 



To the IDLER. 



Mr Idler, 

If it be difficult to persuade the idle to be bnay, 
it is likewise, as experience has taug^ht me, not 
easy to convince the busy that it is better to be 
idle. When ypu shall despair of stimulating slug- 
gishness to motion, I hope you will turn your 
thoughts towards the means of stilling the bustle of 
pernicious activity. 

I am the unfortunate husband of a buyer of Aorv 
^ins. My wife has somewhere heard, that a good 
liousewife never has any thing to pwrchme whm it k 
wanted. This maxim is often in her mouthf and 
always in her head. She is not ope of those phi- 
losophical talkers that speculate without practice ; 
and learn sentencef of wisdom only to repeat them; 
she is always making additions to her stores ; she 
jMver looks into a broker's shop, but she spits 
something that may be wanted some time ; aiid 
it is impossible to make her pass the door of a 
house where she hears goods seUing by auction. 

Whatever she thinks cheap, she holds it the duty 
of an oeconomist to buy ; in consequence of this 
maxim, we are incumbered on every side with use- 
less lumber. The servants can scarcely creep to 
their beds through the chests and boxes that sur- 
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round them. The carpenter is employed once a 
week in building closets, fixing cupboards, and 
fastening shelves ; and my house has the appear* 
imce of a ship stored for a voyi^e to the colonies. 

I had often observed that advertisements set her 
on fire ; and therefore, pretending to emulate her 
laudable frugality, I forbade the newspaper to be 
jkaken buj longer ; but my precaution is vain ; I 
know not by what fatality, or by what confederacy, 
4every catalogue of genuine furniture comes to her 
hand, every advertisement of a newspaper newly 
opened is in her pocket-book, and she knows be- 
fore any of her neighbours when the stock of any 
lOBXk leaving off trade is to be sold cheap for readff 
mMejf. 

Such intelligence is to my dear-one the Syren's 
JlOiig. No engagement, no duty, no interest, can 
vnthhold her from a sale, from which she always 
jrefcoros congratulating herself upon her dexterity 
at a bargain ; the porter lays down his burden in 
the hall ; she displays her new acquisitions, and 
fipends the rest of the day in cpntriving where they 
^lall be put. 

As she cannot bear to have any thing uncom* 
jdete, one purchase necessitates another ; she has 
jtwenty feather-beds more than she can use, and i^ 
jate sale has fsiupplied her with a proportionable 
number of Whiineg blankets, a large roll of linen 
for sheets, and five quilts for every bed, which she 
})ought because the seller told her, that if she would 
cle^ his hands he would let her have a bargain. 

Thus by houely encroachments my habitation is 
ipade narrower and narrower ; the dining-room i§ 
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80 crowded with tableis, that dinner scarcely can 
be served ; the parlour is decorated with so many 
piles of china, that I dare not step within the door; 
at every turn of the stairs I have a clocks and half 
the windows of the upper floors are darkened, that 
shelves may be set before them. 

This, however might be borne, if she would 
gratify her own inclinations without opposing mine. 
But I who am idle am luxurious, and she condemns 
me to live upon salt provision. She knows tl^ 
loss of buying in small quantities, we have there- 
fore whole hogs and quarters of oxen. Part of out 
meat is tainted before it is eaten, and part is thrown 
away because it is spoiled ; but she persists in her 
system, and will never buy any thing by single 
pennyworths. 

The common vice of those who are still grasp* 
ifig at more, is to neglect that which they already 
possess ; but from this failing my charmer is free. 
It is the great care of her life that the pieces of 
beef should be boiled in the order in which they 
are bought ; that the second bag of peas shonld 
not be opened till the first are eaten ; that every 
feather-bed shall be lain on in its turn ; that the 
carpets should be taken out of the chest once a 
month and brushed, and the rolls of linen opened 
now and then before the fire. She is daily in* 
quiring after the best traps for mice, and keeps the 
rooms always scented by fumigations to destroy 
the moths. She employs workmen, from time to 
time, to adjust six clocks that never go, and 
clean five jacks that rust in the garret ; and a wo- 
Iban in the next alley lives by scouring the brass 



and pewter, which are only laid up to tarnish 
again. 

She is always imagining some distant time in 
which she shall use whatever she accumulates ; 
she has four looking-glasses which she cannot hang 
up in her house, but which will be handsome in 
niore lofty rooms ; and pays rent for the place of 
k vast copper in some warehouse, because when 
we live in the country we shall brew our oWn 
beer. 

Of this life I have long been weary, but knolf 
not how to change it ; all the married men whom 
I consult, advise me to have patience ; but some 
d)d bachelors are of opinion, that since she lotes 
sales so well, she should- have a sale of her own ; 
and I have, I think, resolved to open her hoards, 
and advertise an auction. 

I amy SIR, 

Your very humble servant, 

Pbtbr Pubntt. 
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No, 36. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 33, 1768. 



Xhe great differences that disturb the peace of 
mankind are not about ends, but means. We 
have all the same general desires, but how those 
desires shall be accomplished, will for ever be dis- 
puted. The ultimate purpose of goverameat is 
temporal, and that of religion is eternal happiness. 
Hitherto we agree ; but here we must part, to 
)try, according to the endle$s varieties of passfon 
and understanding combined with one another, 
^very possible form of governn^^nt, and every imar 
ginable tenet of religion. 

We are told by Cumberland that rectitude^ ap- 
plied to action or contemplation, is nierely metar- 
phorical ; and that as a right line describes the 
shortest passage from point to point, so a rigJu 
action effects a good design by the fewest means ; 
ahd so likewise a right opinion is that which con- 
nects distant truths by the shortest train of inter- 
mediate propositions. 

To find the nearest way from truth to truth, or 
from purpose to effect, not to use more instru- 
ments where fewer will be sufficient, not to move 
by wheels and levers what will give way to the 
naked hand, is the g^eat proof of a healthful and 
vigorous mind, neither feeble with helpless igno- 
rance, nor overburdened with unwieldy know- 
ledge. 
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But there are men who seem to think nothing s<^ 
much the characteristic of a genius, as to do com- 
mon things in an uncommon manner ; like HudibraSf 
to tell the clock hy algebra ; or like the lady in Df . 
Young* s satires, to drink tea by stratagem ; to quit 
the beaten track only because it is known, and take 
a new path, however crooked or rough, because the 
strait was found out before. 

Every man speaks and writes with intent to be 
understood ; and it can seldom happen but he that 
understunds himself might convey his notions to 
another, if, content to be understood, he did not 
seek to be admired ; but when once he begins to 
contrive how his sentiments may be received, not 
with most ease to his reader, but with most advan- 
ti^e to himself, he then transfers his consideration 
from words to sounds, from sentences to periods, and 
as he grows more elegant becomes less intelligible. 

It is difficult to enumerate every species of au- 
thors, whose labours counteract themselves ; the 
man of exuberance and copiousness, who diffuses 
every thought through so many diversities of ex- 
pression, that it is lost like water in a mist ; the 
ponderous dictator of sentences, whose notions are 
delivered in the lump, and are, like uncoined bul- 
lion, of more weight than use ; the liberal illus- 
trator, who shews by examples and comparisons, 
what was clearly seen when it was first proposed ; 
and the stately son of demonstration, who proves 
' with mathematical formality, what no man has yet 

pretended to doubt. 

There is a mode of style for which I know not 

that the mastersof oratory have yet found a name ; a 
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9tyle by which the most evident truths are so ob- 
scured, that they can no longer be perceived, and 
the most fannliar propositions so (disguised that they 
cannot be known. Every other kind of eloquence 
ifi the dress of ^ense ; but this is the mask by which 
a true master of his art will so effectually conceal 
it, jthM a man will as easily mistal^e his own posi- 
tions, if he meets them thus transformed, as he may 
pass in a. masquerade his Clearest acquaintance. 

This $tyle may be called the terr^, for its chi^f 
intei^tion is to terrify and amaze ; it may be termis^ 
the repful9iv€j for its natural effect is to drive awaf 
the reader ; or it may be distinguished, in plain 
JEfiffUshf by the denomination of the bugfbear st^jk, 
fpr it has more terror than danger, and will app^v 
}e^ fprpq^idable as. it is more nearly approached. 

A mother tells her infant, that two and two moik 
/our; the child remembers the proposition, and is 
able to. count four to all the purposes of life,, tiR the 
course of his education brings him among philoso- 
phers,* who fright him from his former knowledge, 
by telliog.him, that four is a certain aggregate of 
units ; that all numbers being only the repetition of 
an. unit, which, though not a number itself, is the 
parent, root, or original of all number, yimr is the 
denomination assigned to a certain number of such 
repetitions. The only danger is, le^t, when he fimt 
hears these dreadful sounds, the pupil should run 
away ; if he has but the courage to stay till the con- 
clusion, he will find that, when speculation h^ 
done its worst, two and two still make four. 

An illustrious example of this species of eloquence 
may be found in Letters concerning Mmd. The ail- 



thor begins by declaring*, that the sorts of things are 
tUnffS that now are, have been, and shall be, and the 
things that strictly are. In this position, except the 
last clause, in which he uses something of the 
scholastic language, there is nothing but what 
every man has heard and imagines himself to know. 
But who would not believe that some wonderful 
novelty is presented to his intellect, when he is 
afterwards told, in the true bugbear style, that the 
wceSf.in the former sense f are things that lie between 
'Ae imve-beens and shall-bes. I'he have-beens are 
'things that are past; the shall-bes are things that are 
4o come; and the things t/tat ARE, in the latter sense, 
are things that have not been, nor shall be, nor stand in 
4ie midst of such as are before them, or shaU be after 
Jthem. The thhigs that have been, and shall be, have 
MSpect to present, past, and future. Those likewise 
that now ARE have moreover place ; that, for instanse, 
which is here, that which is to the east, that which is 
to the west. 

' All this my dear reader, is very strange \ Init 
though it be strange, it is not new ; survey these 
wonderful sentences again and they will be found 
to contain nothing more than very plain truths, 
nrhich till this Author arose had always been deli- 
vered in plain language. 
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;No. 37. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 30, 1758. 



ThOsb who ar^ skilled in the extraction and pM^ 
paration of metals, declare, that iron is everj 
where to be found ; and that not only its propdir 
ore is copiously treasured in the caverns of the 
earth, but that its particles are dispersed through*' 
out all other bodies. 

If the extent of the human view could comprie^ 
hend the whole frame of the universe, I believe it 
would be found invariably true, that Providencehai 
given that in greatest plenty, which the condition 
of life makes of greatest use ; and that nothing ii 
penuriously imparted or placed far from the reach 
of man, of which a more liberal distribution, or 
more easy acquisition, would increase real and ra^ 
tional felicity. 

Iron is common, and gold is rare. Iron contra 
butes so much to supply the wants of nature, that 
its use constitutes much of the difference betwew 
savage and polished life, between the state of him. . 
that slumbers in European palaces, and him that 
shelters himself in the cavities of a rock from the 
chilness of the night, or the violence of the storm. 
Gold can never be hardened into saws or axes ; it 
can neither furnish instruments of manufacture, 
utensils of agriculture, nor weapons of defence; 
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its only quality is to shine, and the value of its 
lustre arises from its scarcity. 

Throughout the whole circle, both of natural 
and moral life, necessaries are as iron, and super- 
fluities as gold. What we really need we may 
readily obtain ; so readily, that far the greater part 
of mankind has, in the wantonness of abundance, 
confounded natural with artificial desires, and in* 
▼ented necessities for the sake of employment^ be- 
cause the mind is impatient of inaction, and life is 
sustained with so little labour, that the tediousness 
of idle time cannot otherwise be supported. 

Thus plenty is the original cause of many of our 
needs; and even the poverty, which is so frequent 
and distressful in civilized nations, proceeds often 
£rom that change of manners which opulence has 
]Nrodu(ied. Nature makes us poor only when we 
want necessaries ; but custom gives the name of 
poverty to the want of superfluities. 

When Socrates passed through shops of toys 
and ornaments, he cried out, How many things are 
here which I do not need! And the same exclama^ 
tion may every man make who surveys tHe common 
acconunodations of life« 

Superfluity and difficiilty begin together. To 
dress food for the stomach is easy, the art is to 
irritate the palate when the stomach is sufiiced« 
A rude hand may build walls, form roofs, an4 lay 
floors, and providei all that warmth and security 
require ; we only call the nicer artificers to carvt 
the cornice, or to paint the ceilings; Such dress 
as may enable the body to endure the diflerent sea- 
sons, the most unenlightened nations have been 

Vol. VII. L 
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able to procure ; but the work of science begins in 
the ambition of distinction, in variations of fa- 
shion, and emulation of elegance. Corn grows 
with easy culture ; the gardener's experiments 
are only employed to exalt the flavours of fruits, 
and brighten the colours of flowers. 

Even of knowledge, those parts are most easy 
which are generally necessary. The intercourse 
of society is maintained without the elegances^ ai 
language. Figures, criticisms, and refinemente, 
are the work of those whom idleness makes wjewy 
of themselves. The commerce of the world .ii 
carried on by easy methods of computation. 
Subtilty and study are required only when ques- 
tions are invented merely to puzzle, and calcular 
tions are extended to shew the skill of the calcor 
lator. The light of the sun is equally benefictal 
to him whose eyes tell him that it moves, and 
to him whose reason persuades him that it stands 
still ; and plants grow with the same luxuriance, 
whether we suppose earth or water the parent of 
vegetation. 

If we raise our thoughts to nobler enquiries, we 
shall still find facility concurring with usefulne». 
No man needs stay to be virtuous till the . moral- 
ists have determined the. essence of virtue; 00 
duty is made apparent by its proximate conaer 
quences, though the general and ultimate reasoa 
should never be discovered. Religion may vegxt! 
late the life of him to whom the Scotisis and 
Thomists are alike unknown ; and the assertory of 
fate and free-will, however different in their talk, 
agree ta act in the same manner. 
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It is not my intention to depreciate the politer 
arts or abstruser studies. That curiosity which al- 
ways succeeds ease and plenty, was undoubtedly 
given us as a proof of capacity which our present 
state is not able to fill, as a preparative for some 
better mode of existence, which shall furnish em* 
ployment for the whole soul, and where pleasure 
shall be adequate to our powers of fruition. In the 
mean time, let us gratefully acknowledge that good- 
ness which grants us ease at a cheap rate, which 
dianges the seasons where the nature of heat and 
cold has not been yet examined, and gives the vi- 
cissitudes of day and night to those who never 
marked the tropics, or numbered the constella- 
uons« 



I- 2 
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No. 38. SATURDAY, JANUARY 6, J 759. 



Since the publication of the letter concerning 
the condition of those who are confined in gaols by 
their creditors, an inquiry is said to have been 
made, by which it appears that more than twenty 
thousand^ are at this time prisoners for debt. 

We often look with indifference on the succes- 
sive parts of that, which, if the whole were seea 
together, would shake us with emotion. A debtor 
is dragged to prison, pitied for a moment, and then 
forgotten ; another follows him, and is lost alike 
in the caverns of oblivion ; but when the whole 
mass of calamity rises up at once, when twenty 
thousand reasonable beings are heard all groaning 
in unnecessary misery, not by the infirmity of na- 
ture, but the mistake or negligence of policy, who 
can forbear to pity and lament, to wonder and 
abhor ! 

There is here no need of declamatory vehe- 
mence ; we live in an age of commerce and com- 
putation ; let us therefore coolly enquire what is 
the sum of evil which the imprisonment of debtors 
brings upon our country. 

It seems to be the opinion of the later computists, 
that the inhabitants of England do not exceed six 

, * Tiiis number was at that time confidently published ; bat 
the anthor has since foupd reason to question the calculation. 
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millions, of which twenty thousand is the three- 
hundredth part. What shall we say of the hu- 
manity or the wisdom of a nation that voluntarily 
sacrifices one in every three hundred to lingering^ 
destruction ! 

The misfortanes of an individual do not extend 
their influence to many ; yet if we consider the 
effects of consanguinity and friendship, and the 
general reciprocation of wants and benefits, which 
make one man dear or necessary to another, it may 
reasonably be supposed^ that every man langfuish- 
ing in prison g^ves trouble of some kind to two 
others who love or need him. By this multiplica- 
tion of misery we see distress extended to the hun- 
dredth part of the whole society. 

If we estimate at a shilling a day what is lost by 
the inaction and consumed in the support of each 
man thus chained down to involuntary idleness, the 
public loss will rise in one year to three hundred 
thousand pounds ; in ten years to more than a sixth 
part of bur circulating coin. 

I am afraid that those who are best acquainted 
with the state of our prisons will confess that my 
conjecture is too near the truth, when I suppose 
that the corrosion of resentment, the heaviness of 
sorrow, the corruption of confined air, the want of 
exercise, and sometimes of food, the contagion of 
diseases, from which there is no retreat, and the 
severity of tyrants, against whom there can be no 
resistance, and all the complicated horrors of a 
prison, piit an end every year to the life of one in 
four of those thiat are shut up from the common 
comforts of human life. 

1.3 
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Thus perish yearly five thousand men, overborne 
with sorrow, consamed by iumine, or putrified by 
filth ; many of them in the most vigorous and use- 
ful part of life ; for the thoughtless and imprudent 
are commonly young, and the active and busy are 
seldom old. 

According to the rule generally received, which 
supposes that one in thirty dies yearly, the race of 
man may be said to be renewed at the end of thirty 
years. Who would have believed till now, that of 
every EngKsh generation, an h'pndred and fifty 
thousand perish in our gaols ! that in every century, 
a nation emineot for science, studious of com- 
merce, ambitious of empire, should willingly lose, 
in noisome dungeons, five hundred thousand of 
its inhabitants; a number greater than has ever 
been destroyed in the same time by the pestilence 
and sword! 

A very late occurrence may shew us the value of 
the number which we thus condemn to be useless ; 
in the re-establishment of the trained i)ands, thirl^ 
thousand are considered as a force sufficient against 
all exigencies. While, therefore, we detain twenty 
thousand in prison, we shtit up in darkness and 
uselessness two-thirds of an army which ourselves 
judge equal to the defence of our country. 

The monastic institutions have been often blamed, 
as tending to retard the increase of mankind. And 
perhaps retirement, ought rarely to be permitted, 
except to those whose employment is consistent with 
abstraction, and who, though solitary, will not b^ 
idle ; to those whom infirmity makes useless to the 
commonwealth, or to those who have paid their dne 
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proportion to. society, and who, having lived for 
others, maybe honourably dismissed to live for them- 
selves. But whatever be the evil or the folly of these 
retreats, those have no right to censure them whose 
prisons contain greater numbers than the monasteries 
of other countries. It is, surely, less foolish and less 
criminal to permit inaction than compel it ; to com- 
ply with doubtful opinions of happiness, than con- 
demn to certain and apparent misery ; to indulge the 
extravagancies of erroneous piety, than to multiply 
and enforce temptations to wickedness. 

The misery of gaols is not half their evil : they 
are filled with every corruption which poverty and 
wickedness can generate between them ; with all the 
shameless and profligate enormities that can be pro- 
duced by the impudence of ignominy, the rage of 
want, and the malignity of despair. In a prison the 
awe of the public eye is lost, and the power of the 
law is spent; there are few fears, there are no 
blushes. The lewd inflame the lewd, the audacious 
harden the audacious. Every one fortifies himself 
85 he can agtiinst his own sensibility, endeavours to 
practise on others the arts which are practised on 
himself; and gains the kindness of his associates by 
similitude of manners. 

Thus some sink amidst their misery, and others 
survive only to propagate villainy. It may be 
hoped, that our lawgivers vnll at length take away 
from us this power of starving and depraving one an- 
other ; but, if there be any reaisdn why this inveterate 
evil should not be removed in our age, which true 
policy has enlightened beyond any former time, let 
those, whose writings form the opinions and the 

1-4 
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practices of their contemporaries, endeavour to 
transfer the reproach of such imprisonment from the 
debtor to the creditor, till universal infamy shall 
pursue the wretch whose wantonness of power, or 
revenge of disappointment, condemns another to 
torture and to ruin ; till he shall be hunted through 
the world as an enemy to man, and find in riches 
no shelter from contempt. 

Surely, he ^hose debtor has perished in prison, 
although he may acquit himself of deliberate murder, 
must at least have his mind clouded with discontent, 
when he considers how much another has suffered 
from him; when he thinks on the wife bewailing 
her husband, or the children begging the bread 
^virhich their father would have earned. If there are 
any made so obdurate by avarice or cruelty, as to 
revolve these consequences without dread or pity, 
I must leave them to be awakened by some other 
power, for I write only to human beings. 
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No. 39. SATURDAY, JANUARY 13, 1769. 



To the IDLER. 

> 

SIR, 
A.8 none look more diligently about them than 
those who have nothing* to do, or who do no- 
thing, I suppose it has not escaped your observation, 
that the bracelet, or ornament of great antiquity, 
has been for some years revived among the English 
ladies. 

The genius of our nation is said, I know not for 
what reason, to appear rather in improvement than 
invention. The bracelet was known in the earliest 
ages; but it was formerly only a hoop of gold, or a 
duster of jewels, and shewed nothing but the wealth 
or vanity of the wearer, till our ladies, by carrying 
pictures on their wrists, made their ornaments 
works of fancy and exercises of judgment. 

This addition of art to luxury is one of the innu- 
merable proofs that might be gpiven of the late in- 
crease of female erudition ; and I have often congra- 
tulated myself that my life has happened at a time 
when those, on whom so much of human felicity de- 
pends, have learned to think as well as speak, and 
when respect takes possession of the ear, while love 
is entering at the eye. 
. i have observed, that, even by the suffrages of their 
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own sex, those ladies are accounted wisest, who do 
not yet disdain to be taught ; and therefore I sbaii 
offer a few hints for the completion of the bracelet, 
without any dread of the fate of Orpheus. 

To the ladies who wear the pictures of their hus- 
bands or children, or any other relations, I can 
offer nothing more decent or more proper. It is 
reasonable to believe that she intends at least to per- 
form her duty, who carries a perpetual excitement to 
recollection and caution, whose own ornaments tiiust 
upbraid her with eveiy failure, and who, by an open 
i^iolation^ oi her engagements, must for ever forfeit 
her bracelet. 

, ' Yet I know not whether it is the interest of the 
husband to solicit very earnestly a place on the braoa* 
let. If his image be not in the heart, it is of SBidI 
avail to hang it on the hand. A husband encircled 
wiik diamonds and rubies may gain some ^esteem, b«t 
will -never excite love. He that thinks hiuiBelf mad 
secure of his wife, should be fearful of persecutii^ 
her continually with his presence. The joy of lift 
is variety j* the tenderest love requires to be rekindled 
by intervals of absence; sqid Fidelity herself will bt 
wearied with transferring her eye only from the saase 
mtait to the same picture. 

In many countries the condition of every woman 
is known by her dress. Marriage is rewarded with 
some honourable distinction, which celibacy is for- 
bidden to ui^rp. Some such information a bracelet 
might afford. The ladies might enroll themsselvitt 
in distinct classes^ and carry in open view the en^- 
blems of their order. The bracelet of the authoress 
may exhibit the Muses in a grove of laurel ; the 
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kom^ewife may she'w Penelopemith Uer web ; the vo* 
tfess of a single Ufa may carry Urmia with her troop 
of virgins ; the gamester may hare Fortune with her 
wheel; and those women tkat hove no character at aU 
may display a field of white enamel, as imploring 
help to fill up the vacuity. 

There is a set of ladies who have outlived most 
animal pleasures, and, having nothing rational to 
pot in their place, solace with cards theloss of whaH( 
thne has taken a:way, and the' want of what wisdom, 
having never been courted, has never given, for 
these I know not how to provide a proper deoora- 
ticm. They cannot be numbered among the game- 
iters; for though they are always at play, they 
play for nothing, and never rise to the dignity of 
haatrd or the reputation of skill. They neither love 
nor are loved, and cannot be supposed to contem*- 
plate any human image with delight. Yet, though 
they despair to please, they always wish to be fine, 
and therefore cannot be without a bracelet. To 
this sisterhood I can recommend notiung more 
likely to please them than the king of dubs, a per- 
sonage very comely and majestic, who will never 
meet their eyes without reviving the thought of 
some past or future party, and who may be dis- 
{dayed in the act of dealing with grace and pro- 
jHiety. 

But the bracelet which might be most easily in- 
troduced into general use is a small convex mirror, 
in which the lady may see herself whenever she 
shall lift her hand. This will be a perpetual source 
of delight. Other ornaments are of use only in 
public, but this will furnish gratifications to soli- 
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tude. This will shew a face that must always 
please ; she who is followed by admirers will carry 
about her a perpetual justification of the public 
voice ; and she who passes without notice may ap- 
peal from prejudice to their own eyes. 

But I know not why the privilege of the bracelet 
should be confined to women ; it was in former 
ages worn by heroes in battle ; and as modern s(dI- 
diers are always distinguished by splendour of dress, 
I should rejoice to see the bracelet added to the 
cockade. 

In hope of this ornamental innovation, I have 
spent some thoughts upon military bracelets. There 
is no passion more heroic than love ; and therefoUe 
I should be glad to see the sons of England march- 
ing in the field, every man with the picture of a 
wonian of honour bound upon his hand. But since 
in the army, as every where else, there will always 
be men who love nobody but themselves, or whom 
no woman of honour will permit to love her, there 
is a necessity of some other distinctions and devices. 
I have read of a prince who, having lost a town, 
ordered the name of it to be every morning shouted 
in his ear till it should be recovered. For the same 
purpose I think the prospect of Minorca might be 
properly worn on the hands of some of our generals: 
others might delight their countrymen, and dignify 
themselves, with a view of Rochefort as it appeared 
to them at sea : and those that shall return from 
the conquest of America^ may exhibit the ware- 
house of FrontenaCf with an inscription denoting, 
that it was taken in less than three years by less 
than twenty thousand men. 

I am, SIR, &c. 

Tom Toy 
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No. 40. SATURDAY, JANUARY 20, 1769. 



T^HE practice of appending to the narratives of 
public transactions more minute and domestic in- 
telligence, and filling the newspapers with adyer- 
tisements, has grown up by slow degrees to its pre- 
sent state. 

Genius is shewn only by invention. The man 
who first took advantage of the general curiosity 
that was excited by a siege or battle, to betray the 
readers of news into the knowledge of the shop 
where the best pufis and powder were to be sold» 
WIS undoubtedly a man of great sagacity, and pro- 
found skill in the nature of man. But when he 
had once shewn the way, it was easy to follow him ; 
wind every man now knows a ready method of in- 
fi>rming the public of all that he desires to buy or 
fldi, whether his wares be material or intellectual ; 
whether he makes clothes, or teaches the mathe- 
i|iatics ; whether he be a tutor that wants a pupil, 
or a pupil that wants a tutor. 

Whatever is common is despised. Advertisements 
are now so numerous that they are very negligently 
perused^ and it is therefore become necessary to gain 
attention by magnificence of promises, and by elo- 
quence sometimes sublime and sometimes pathetic. 

Promise, large promise, is the soul of an advertise-^ 
ipent. I remember a washrbaU that had a quality 
tnily wonderful — it gave m exqmite edge to the 
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razor. And there are now to be sold, far ready numejf 
only, some duvets for becUcoverinffSt of donmj beyond 
comparison, superior to what is called oUer-donmy and 
indeed such, that its many excellences cannot he here 
set forth. With one excellence we are made ac- 
quainted — it is warmer than four or five blanketSf and 
lighter than one. 

There are some, however, that know the preju* 
dice of mankind in feivour of modest sincerity. The 
vender of the beautifying fluid sells a lotion that rt^ 
pells pimples, washes away freckles, smooths the 
8kin,ciUld plumps the flesh; and yet, with a gene-« 
roiis abhorrence of ostentation, confesses, that it wSI 
not restore the bloom of fifteen to a lady of fifty. 

The true pathos of advertisements must have simk 
deep into the heart of every man that remembers the 
zeal shewp by the seller of the anodyne necklace, for 
the ealcratid saifetjofpoor toothing infarUs, and the 
affection vnth which he warned every mother, that 
she woiM never forgive herself if her infant i^onld 
periA without a necklace. 

.. . iioamiot but remark to the celebrated atothor wlfD 
gxViay ia his notifications of the cainel and dtome^ 
dary>iSO many spiecimens of the genuine sublime, that 
there is now arrived another subject yet more worthy 
e£bis fet. A famous ^Mehawk Indian warrior, who 
id6hJpfie$hBL^^ French general prisoner, dressed te 
the fia$fi^ manner Tviththe mOive Indians when they g$ 
to war, with Us face and body painted, with his scalps 
ing-ikm^.tom-dx, andaU other imfdements of watf 
a^ht^k>miky iheouHdsihf. of every true Brikmf This 
i$^ii-tri|ry p^w^rfhl- deftdrif|)tion ; but a critic of gteM 
^^fin^smetit woald say, that it conveys rather WtV^ 



and terror* An Indian^ dressed as he goes to war, 
may bring company together ; but if he carries the 
scalping-knife and tom-ax, there are many true 
Britons, that will never be persuaded to see him 
but through a grate. 

It has been remarked by the severer judges^ that 
the salutary sorrovir of tragic scenes is too soon ef* 
fiioed by the merriment of the epilogue ; the same 
iliconyenience arises from the improper disposition 
of ^ advertis^Dients^ The noblest tubjects may be so 
associated as to be made ridiculous. The camel and 
dromedary themselves might have lost mudi of their 
dignity between the true flower of mustard and the 
original Daffy' s eUxir ; and I could not but fedl iMie 
indignation when I found this illustrious Iif^dian 
warrior immediately succeeded by a fresh parcel of 
DMin butter. 

■ The trade of advertising is now so tfettt ta perffec- 
tion, that it is not easy to {>topose atiy improvement. 
But as every art ought to be exercised in dtie subor- 
dination to the public good, I cannot h\A j/t6poii6 
it as a niorial question to th^ mststers of the {^^^bli^ 
etr, Whethei^ they dtf ftot tometimes play tod Waiftf^ 
tolily with our passions, as wh^tt the regiitritf iJf 
lottery tickets invites us to his shop hf irti' iUii^/etiA 
of the prize which he sold last year ; and whether 
the advertising controvertists do not indulge as- 
perity of language without any adequate provoca- 
tion; as in the dispute about straps for razors^ now 
happily subsided, and in the altercation which at 
present subsists concerning eati de luceP 

In an advertisement it is allowed to every man to 
speak well of himself, but I know not why he should 
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assume the privilege of censuring his neighbour. He 
may proclaim his own virtue or skill, but ought not 
to exclude others from the same pretensions. 

Every man that advertises his own excellence 
should write with some consciousness of a charac- 
ter which dares to call the attention of the public. 
He should remember that his name is to stand in 
the same paper with those of the king of Prussia 
and the emperor of Germanyf and endeavour to 

make himself worthy of such association. 

Some regard is likewise to be paid to posterity. 

There are men of diligence and curiosity who trea- 
sure up the papers of the day merely because 
others neglect them, and in time they will be 
scarce. When these collections shall be read in 
another century, liow will numberless contradic- 
tions be reconciled? and how shalLfame be possi- 
bly distributed among the tailors and boddice- 
makers of the present age ? 

Surely these things deserve consideration. It 
is enough for me to have hinted my desire that 
these abuses may be rectified ; but such is the state 
of nature, that what all have the right of doing, 
many will attempt without sufficient care of due 
qualifications. 
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No. 41. SATURDAY, JANUARY 27^ 1769. 



The following lettei" relates to an affliction per- 
haps not necessaty to be imparted to the public *, 
but I could not persuade myself to suppress it, be- 
cause I think I know the sentiments to be sincere, 
and I feel no disposition tb provide for this day 
any other entertainment. 

At tu quisquis eriSf miseri qui cruda poeik 

Crediderisjleiujunera digna tuo, 
Hcee pasirema tiln ntjkudi eansafjiuatque 

Lenis inoffenso vitaque morsque gradti. 

Mr. Idler, 
Notwithstanding the warnings of philosd- 
phers, and the daily examples of losses and mis- 
fortunes which life forces upon our observatioti, 
such is the absorption of our thoughts in the busi- 
ness of the present day, such the resignation of our 
reason to empty hopes of future felicity, or such 
our unwillingness to foresee what We dread, that 
every calamity comes suddenly upon us, and not 
only presses us as a burden, but crushes as a blow. 

There are evils which happen out of the com- 
mon course of nature, against which it is no re- 
proach not to be provided. A flash of lightning 
intercepts the traveller in his way. The concus- 
sion of an earthquake heaps the ruins of cities 
upon their inhabitants. But other miseries time 

Vol. VII. M 
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brings, though silently yet visible, forward by its 
even lapse, which yet approach us unseen because 
we turn our eyes away, and seize us unresisted be- 
cause we could not arm ourselves against them 
but by setting them before us. 

That it is vain to shrink from what cannot be 
avoided, and to hide that from ourselves which 
must some time be found, is a truth which we all 
know, but which all neglect, and perhaps none 
more than the speculative reasoner, whose thoughts 
are always from home, whose eye wonders over 
life, whose fancy dances after meteors of happiness 
kindled by itself, and who examines every thing 
rather than his own state. 

Nothing is more evident than that the de- 
cays of age must terminate in death ; yet there is 
no man, says Tully^ who does not believe that he 
may yet live another year ; and there is none who 
does not, upon the same principle, hope another 
year for his parent or his friend : but the fallacy 
will be in time detected ; the last year, the last day, 
must come. It has come, and is past. The life 
which made my own life pleasant' is at an end, and 
the gates of death are shut upon my prospects. 

The loss of a friend upon whom the heart was 
fixed, to whom every wish and endeavour tended, 
is a state of dreary desolation, in which the mind 
looks abroad impatient of itself, and finds nothing 
but emptiness and horror. The blameless life, 
the artless tenderness, the pious simplicity, the 
modest resignation, the patient sickness, and the 
quiet death, are remembered only to add value to 
the loss, to aggravate regret for what cannot be 
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endedy to deepen sorrow for what cannot be re*- 
called. 

These are the calamities by which Providence 
gradnaUy disengages as from the love of life. 
Other evils fortitude may repel, or hope may miti- 
gate ; bat irreparable privation leaves nothing to 
^Kercise resolution or flatter expectation. The 
dead cannot return, and nothing is left us here 
but languishment and grief. 

Yet such is the course of nature, that whoever 
lives long must outlive those whom he loves and 
honours. Such is the condition of our present 
existence, that life must one time lose its associa- 
tions, and every inhabitant of the earth must walk 
downward to the grave alone and unregarded, 
without any partner of his joy or grief, without any 
faiterested witness of his misfortunes or success. 

Misfortune, indeed, he may yet feel ; for where 
is the bottom of the misery of man ? But what is 
success to him that has none to enjoy it ? Hap« 
piness is not found in self-contemplation ; it is per- 
eeived only when it is reflected from another. 

We know little of the state of departed souls, be-^ 
cause such knowledge is not necessary to a good 
Ufe. Reason deserts us at the brink of the grave, 
and can give no further intelligence. Revelation 
is not wholly silent. There is joy in the angels of 
heaven over one sinner that repenleth; and surely 
this joy is not incommunicable to souls disen- 
tangled from the body, and made like angels. 

Let hope therefore dictate, what revelation does 
not confute, that the i^on of souls may still re- 
main ; and that we who are struggling with sin, 

M « 
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sorrow, and infirmitieSy may have our part in the 
attention and kindness of those who have finished 
their course, and are now receiving their reward. 

These are the great occasions which force the 
mind to take refuge in religion : when we have no 
help in ourselves, what can remain but that we look 
up to a higher and a greater Power ? and to what 
hope may we not raise our eyes and hearts, when 
we consider that the greatest Power is the best ? 

Surely there is no man who, thus afilicted, does 
not seek succour in the gospel^ which has brought 
life and immortality to lighU The precepts of Epi" 
curus^ who teaches us to endure what the laws of 
the universe make necessary, may silence, but not 
content us. The dictates of Zeno^ who commands 
us to look with indifference on external things, 
may dispose us to conceal our sorrow, but cannot 
fissuage it. Real alleviation for the loss of friends, 
and rational tranquillity in the prospect of our own 
dissolution, can be received only from the promises 
of Him in whose hands are life and death, and 
from the assurance of another and better state, in 
which all tears shall be wiped from the eyes, and 
the whole soul shall be filled with joy. Philoso- 
phy may infuse stubbornness, but Religion only 
can give patience. 

I am, &c. 
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No. 42, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 176». 



The subject of the following letter is not wholly 
unmentioned by the Rambubr. The Specta- 
tor has also a letter containing a case not much 
different. I hope my correspondent's performance 
is more an effort of genius, than effusion of the 
passions; and that she hath rather attempted to 
paint some possible distress, than really feels the 
ayils which she has described. 

To the IDLER. 

SIR, 

Xhere is a cause of misery, which, though cer- 
tainly known both to you and your predecessors, 
has been little taken notice of in your papers ; I 
mean the snares that the bad behaviour of parents 
extend over the paths of life which their children 
are to tread after them ; and as I make no doubt 
but the Idler holds the shield for virtue as well as 
Uie glass for folly, that he will employ his leisure 
hours as much to his own satisfaction in warning 
his readers against a danger, as in laughing them 
out of a fashion : for this reason I am tempted to 
ask admittance for my story in your paper, though 
it has nothing to recommend it but truth, and the 
honest wish of warning others to shun the track 
which I am afraid may lead me at last to ruin. 

M 3 
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I am the child of a father, who, having always 
lived in one spot in the country where he was bom, 
and having had no genteel education himself, 
thought no qualifications in the world desirable but 
as they led up to fortune, and no learning necessary 
to happiness but such as might most effectually 
teach me to make the best market of myself: I 
was unfortunately born k beauty, to a full sense of 
which my father took care to flatter me ; and hav* 
ing, when very young, put me to a school in the 
country, afterwards transplanted me to another m 
town, at the instigation of his friends, where bis 
ill-judged fondness let me remain no longer than |o 
learn just enough experience to convince me of the 
sordidness of his views, to give me an idea of per* 
fections which my present situation will never suf- 
fer me to reach, and to teach me sufficient morals 
to dare to despise what is bad, though it be in a 
father. 

Thus equipped (as he thought completely) fw 
life, I was carried back into the country, and lived 
with him and my mother in a small village, within 
afew^milesof the county-town; where I mixed^ 
at first with reluctance, among cconpany whidi 
though I never despbed, I could not approve, w 
they were brought up with other inclinations, and 
narrower views than my own. My father toi^ 
great pains to skevf me every where^ both at Us 
own house, and at such public diversions ss the 
country afforded: he frequently told the people 
all he had was for his daughter; took care to 
repeat the civilities I had received from all his 
friends in London ; told how much I was admired. 
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and all his little ambition conld suggest to set me 
in a stronger light. 

Thns have I continued tricked out for sale, as I 
may call it, and doomed, by parental authority, to 
a state little better than that of prostitution. I 
look on myself as growing cheaper every hour, and 
am losing all that honest pride, that modest confi- 
dence, in which the virgin dignity consists. Nor 
does my misfortune stop here : though many would 
be too generous to impute the follies of a father to 
a child whose heart has set her above them ; yet I 
am afraid the most charitable of them will hardly 
think it possible for me to be a daily spectatress of 
his vices without tacitly allowing them, and at last 
consenting to them, as the eye of the frighted infant 
Is, by degrees, reconciled to the darkness of which 
at first it was afraid. It is a common opinion, he 
lumself must very well know, that vices, like 
diseases, are often hereditary ; and that the pro- 
perty of the one is to infect the manners, as the 
other poisons the springs of life. 

Yet this, though bad, is not the worst ; my fa- 
ther deceives himself the hopes of the very child he 
has brought into the world ; he suffers his house to 
be the seat of drunkenness, riot, and irreligion; 
who seduces, almost, in my sight, the menial ser. 
vant, converses with the prostitute, and corrupts 
the wife ! Thus I, who from my earliest dawn of 
reason was taught to think that at my approach 
every eye sparkled with pleasure, or was dejected 
as conscious of superior charms, am excluded from 
society, through fear lest I should partake, if not 
of my father's crimes, at least of his reproach. Is 
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a parent, who is so little solicitous for the weliare 
of a child, better than a pirate who turns a wretch 
adrift in a boat at sea, without a star to steer by, 
or an anchor to hold it fast ? Am I not to lay all 
my miseries at those doors which ought to have 
opened only for my protection ? And if doomed to 
add at last one more to the number of those wretches 
whom neither the world nor its law befriends, may 
I not justly say that I have been awed by a parent 
into ruin ? But though a parent's power is screen- 
ed from insult and violation by the very words of 
heaven, yet surely no laws divine or human, forbid 
me to remove myself from the malignant shade of 
a plant that poisons all around it, blasts the bloom 
of youth, checks its improvements, and makes all 
its flpwrets fade ? But to whom can the wretched| 
can the dependant fly ? For me to fly a father's 
house is to be a beggar : I have only one com- 
forter amidst my anxieties, a pious relation, who 
bids me appeal to heaven for a witness to my just 
intentions, fly as a deserted wretch to its protec- 
tions ; and, being asked who my father is, point, 
like the ancient philosopher, with my finger tQ 
the heavens. 

The hope in which I write this, is, that you will 
give it a place in your paper ; and, as your essays 
sometimes find their way into the country, that my. 
father may read my story there ; and, if not for his 
own sake, yet for mine, spare to perpetuate that 
worst of calamities to me, the loss of character, 
from which all his dissimulation has not been able 
to rescue himself. Tell the world. Sir, that it is 
possible for virtue to keep its throne unshaken 
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without any other guard than itself ; that it is pos- 
sible to maintain that purity of thought, so neces-* 
sary to the completion of human excellence even 
in the midst of temptations ; when they have no 
friend within, nor are assisted by the voluntary in-' 
dulgence of vicious thoughts. 

If the insertion of a story like this does not break 
in on the plan of your paper, you have it in your 
power to be a better friend than her father to 

Febdita, 
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Jlhe natural advantages which arise from the 
position of the earth which we inhabit with respect 
to the other planets, afford much emplo3rment to 
mathematical speculation, by which it has been 
discovered, that no other conformation of the sys- 
tem could have given such commodious distribu- 
tions of light and heat, or imparted fertility and 
pleasure to so great a part of a revolving sphere. 

It may be perhaps observed by the moralist, 
with equal reason, that our globe seems particularly 
fitted for the residence of a being, placed here 
only for a short time, whose task is to advance 
himself to a higher and happier state of existence, 
by unremitted vigilance of caution, and activity 
of virtue. 
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The duties required of man are such to hutnan 
nature does not willingly perform, aud such as 
those are inclined to delay who yet intend some 
time to fulfil them. It was therefore necessary 
that this universal reluctance should be counter- 
acted, and the drowsiness of hesitation wakened 
into resolve ; that the danger of procrastination 
should be always in view, and the fallacies of se- 
curity be hourly detected. 

To this end all the appearances of nature uni- 
formly conspire. Whatever we see on every side 
reminds us of the lapse of time and the flux of life. 
The day and night succeed each other, the rotation 
of seasons diversifies the year, the sun rises, attains 
the meridian, declines, and sets ; and the* moon 
every night changes its form. 

The day has been considered as an image of the 
year, and the year as the representation of life. 
The morning answers to the spring, and the spring 
to childhood and youth ; the noon corresponds to 
the summer, and the summer to the strength of 
manhood. The evening is an emblem of autumn, 
and autumn of declining life. The night with its 
silence and darkness shews the winter, in which aU 
the powers of vegetation are benumbed ; and the 
winter points out the time when life shall cease, 
with its hopes and pleasures. 

He that is carried forward however swiftly, by 
a motion equable and easy, perceives not the change 
of place but by the variation of objects. If the 
wheel of life, which rolls thus silently along, 
passed on through undistinguishable uniformity, we 
should never mark its approaches to the end of 
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the course. If one hour were like another ; if the 
passage of the sun did not shew that the day is wast- 
ing ; if the change of seasons did not impress upon 
us the flight of the year ; quantities of duration 
equal to days and years would glide unobserved. 
If the parts of time were not variously coloured, 
we should never discern their departure or succes- 
sion, but should live thoughtless of the past, and 
careless of the future, without will, and perhaps 
without power, to compute the periods of life, or to 
compare the time which is already lost with that 
which may probably remain. 

But the course of time is so visibly marked, that 
it is observed even by the birds of passage, and by 
nations who have raised their minds very little above 
animal instinct: there are human beings whose 
language does not supply them with words by 
which they can -number five, but I have read of 
none that have not names for day and night, for 
summer and winter. 

Yet it is certain, that these admonitions of nature, 
however forcible, however importunate, are too 
often vain; and that many who mark with such 
accuracy the course of time, appear to have little 
sensibility of the decline of life. Every man has 
something to do which he neglects; every man has 
faults to conquer which he delays to combat. 

So little do we accustom ourselves to consider 
the effects of time, that things necessary and certain 
often surprise us like unexpected contingencies- 
We leave the beauty in her bloom, and, after an 
absence of twenty years, wonder, at our return, to 
find her faded. We meet those whom we left 
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children, and can scarcely persuade ourselves to 
treat them as men. The traveller visits in age 
those countries through which he rambled in his 
youth, and hopes for merriment at the old place. 
The man of business wearied with unsatisfactory 
prosperity, retires to the town of his nativity, and 
expects to play away the last years with the com- 
panions of his childhood, and recover youth in the 
fields where he once was yoiuig. 

From this inattention, so general and so mischiev- 
ous, let it be every man's study to exempt himself. 
Let him that desires to see others happy make haste 
to give while his gift can be enjoyed, and remember 
that every moment of delay takes away something 
from the value of his benefaction. And let him, 
who purposes his own happiness, reflect, that while 
he forms his purpose the day rolls on, and the niffht 
Cometh when no man can work. 



Ik 
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AIeuory is, among the faculties of the human 
mind, that of which we make the most frequent 
use, or rather that of which the agency is inces- 
nnt or perpetual. Memory is the primary and 
fundamental power, without which there could be 
no other intellectual operation. Judgment and ra- 
tiocination suppose something already known, and 
draw their decisions only from experience. Imagi- 
nation selects ideas from the treainires of remem- 
brance, and produces novelty only by varied combi- 
nations. We do not even form conjectures of 
distant, or anticipations of future events, but by 
concluding what is possible from what is past. 

The two offices of memory are collection and 
distribution; by one images are accumulated, and 
by the other produced for use. Collection is always 
the employment of our first years; and distribution 
commonly that of our advanced age. 

To collect and reposit the various form of things, 
is fiir the most pleasing part of mental occupation. 
We are naturally delighted with novelty, and there 
is a time when all that we see is new. When first 
we enter into the world, whithersoever we turn our 
eyes, they meet knowledge with pleasure at her side; 
every diversity of nature pours ideas in upon the 
aonl; neither search nor labour are necessary; we 
have nothing more to do than to open our eyes, and 
cariosity is gratified. 
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Much of the pleasure which the fii^ gorvey of 
the world affords, is exhausted before we are con<« 
scious of our own felicity, or able to compare oar 
condition with some other possible state. We have 
therefore few traces of the joy of our earliest disco- 
veries; yet we all remember a time when nature Ittd 
so many untasted gratifications, that every excursion 
gave delight which can now be found no longer, 
when the noise of a torrent, the rustle of a woodf 
the song of birds, or the play of lambs, had power 
to fill the attention, and suspend all perception of 
the course of time. 

But these easy pleasures are soon at an end ', we 
have seen in a very little time so much, that we call 
out for new objects of observation, and endeavour 
to find variety in books and life. But study is la^ 
borious, and not always satisfactory ; and conver- 
sation has its pains as well as pleasures; we are 
willing to learn, but not willing to be taught ; we 
are pained by ignorance, but pained yet more by an- 
other's knowledge. 

From the vexation of pupillage men commonly 
set themselves free about the middle of life, by 
shutting up the avenues of intelligence, and reserv- 
ing to rest in their present state ; and they, whose 
ardour of inquiry continues longer, find tliemselves 
insensibly forsaken by their instructors. As every 
man advances in life, the proportion between those 
that are younger and that are older than himself is 
continually changing; and he that has lived half a 
century finds few that do not require from him that 
information which he once expected from those that 
went before him. 
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Then it is that the maga^^aes of memory are 
opened^ and the fitorqs of accumulated knowledge 
are displayed by vanity or benevolence, or in honest 
commerce of mutual interest. Every man wants 
others, and is therefore glad when he is wanted by 
them. And as few men will endure the labour of 
intense meditation without necessity, he that has 
learned enough for his profit or his h<w>ur, seldom 
endeavours after further acquisitions. 

The pleasure of recollecting speculative notions 
would not be much less than that of gaining them, 
if they could be kept pure and unmingled with the 
passages of life ; but such is the necessary concatena- 
tion of our thoughts, that good and evil are linked 
togeiher, and no pleasure recurs but associated with 
pain. Every revived idea reminds us of a time 
when something was enjoyed that is now lost, when 
some hope was not yet blasted, when some purpose 
had yet not languished into sluggishness or in- 
difference. 

Whether it be that life has more vexations than 
comforts, or, what is in the event just the same, 
that evil makes deeper imjH'ession than good, it ii 
certain that few can review the time past without 
heaviness of heart. He remembers many calamities 
incurred by folly, many opportunities lost by neg-* 
lig^nce. The shades of the dead rise up before 
him ; and he laments the companions of his youth, 
the partners of his amusements, the assistants of his 
labours, whom the hand of death has snatched 
away. 

When an offer was made to Themistoclea of teach* 
ing him the art of memory, he answered, that he 
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would rather wish for the art of forgetfulness. He 
felt his imagination haunted by phanioms of misery 
which he was unable to suppress, and would gladly 
have calmed his thoughts with some oblivious an- 
tidote. In this we all resemble one another; the 
hero and the sage are, like vulgar mortals, over- 
burdened by the weight of life ; all shrink from re- 
collection, and all wish for an art of forgetfulness. 
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There is in many minds a kind of vanity 
exerted to the disadvantage of themselves ; a desire 
to be praised for superior acuteness discovered 
only in the degradation of their species, or censure 
of their country. 

Defamation is sufficiently copious. The general 
lampooner of mankind may find long exercise for 
his zeal or wit, in the defects of nature, the vexations 
of life, the follies of opinion, and the corruptions 
of practice. But fiction is easier than discernment; 
and most of these writers spare themselves the labour 
of inquiry, and exhaust their virulence upon ima- 
ginary crimes, which, as they never existed, can 
never be amended. 
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That the painters find no encourngfement among* 
the English for many other works than portraits, 
has been imputed to national selfishness. *Tis vain, 
says the satirist, to set before any Englishman the 
scenes of landscape, or the heroes of history ; nature 
and antiquity are nothing in his eye ; he has no va- 
lue but for himself, nor desires any copy but of his 
own form. 

Whoever is delighted with his own picture must 
derive his pleasure from the pleasure of another. 
Every man is always present to himself, and has, 
therefore, little need of his own resemblance, nor 
can desire it, but for the sake of those whom he 
loves, and by whom he hopes to be remembered. 
This use of the art is a natural and reasonable con- 
sequence of aflfection; and though, like other hu- 
man actions, it is often complicated with pride, yet 
even such pride is more laudable than that by 
which palaces are covered with pictures, that, how- 
ever excellent, neither imply the owner's virtue, nor 
excite it. 

Grenius is chiefly exerted in historical pictures; 
and the art of the painter of portraits is often lost in 
the obscurity of his subject. But it is in painting* as 
in life ; what is greatest is not always best. I should 
grieve to see Reynolds transfer to heroes and to god- 
de8se<9, to empty splendour and to airy fiction, that art 
which is now employed in diffurfng friendship, in re- 
ving tenderness, in quickening the aflfections of the 
absent, and continuing the presence of the dead. 

Yet in a nation great and opulent there is room, 
and ought to be patronage, for an art like that of 
painting through all its diversities ; and it is to be 

Vol, VII. N 
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wiahed, that the reward now offered for an historical 
picture may excite an honest emulation, and give be- 
ginning to an English school. 

It is not very easy to find an action or event that 
can be eflScaciously represented by a painter. 

He must have an action not successive but instan- 
taneous ; for the time of a picture is a single mo- 
ment. For this reason, the death of Hercules can- 
not well be painted, though at the first view it 
flatters the imagination with very glittering ideas: 
the gloomy mountain, overhanging the sea, and 
covered with trees, some bending to the wind, and 
some torn from their roots by the raging hero ; the 
violence with which he rends from his shoulders the 
invenomed garment; the propriety with which his 
muscular nakedness may be displayed ; the death of 
liyoo^ whirled from the promontory; the gigantic 
presence of Phihctetes ; the blaze of the fatal pile, 
which the deities behold with grief and terror from 
the sky. 

All these images fill the mind, but will not com- 
pese a picture, because they cannot be united in a 
fiingjle moment. Hercules must liave rent his flesh 
at one time, and tossed Lycas into the air at 
another ; he must first tear up the trees, and then 
lie flown upon the pile. 

The action must ^be circumstantial and distinct. 
There is a passage in the Iliad which cannot be read 
without strong emotions. A Trojan prince, seized 
by AchiUes in the battle, fttUs at his feet, and in 
moving terms supplicates for life. How can a 
wreich Uke thee, says the haughty Greek, intreat to 
Uve, when thou hnowest that the time must conw wheh 
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AckUhi 48 to die P This cmioat be paanieA, hecscoae 
1M pectfUarity of attitude x>r Asporitioa lam » sup- 
ply the pfanee cf fangmge w to impreoi *he aenti- 
ment. 

"f^e esrent paiiited iMtft be «icb a« eqLoites poB- 
^ioa, and difiSereot passioBS in the ^seiseral 4iotors, o^* 
%, tqmvte ^ef ooDiendin^ paaMos m the chief. 

Perhaps the ^isawery of Ulysses by fak none is 
^ dm kind. T%e surprae of 4he ninrae mingled 
with joy; ihsit of Uhfsses chedLcd by prudence, 
and clouded by solidftude ; and the distinctoess of 
the action by which the scar is found ; all concur 
to complete the subject. But the picture, having 
only two figures wiH want Tariety. 

A much nobler assemblage may be furnished by 
the death of J^poMinondas. The mixture of glad* 
ness and gi*ief in the face of the messenger who 
brings his dying general an account of the victory ; 
the various passions of the attendants ; the jsubli* 
mity of composure in the hero, while the dart is 
4iy %is own command drawn from bis side, and the 
faint gleam of satisfaction that diffuses itsdf over 
ihe languor of death ; are worthy of that pencil 
which yet 1 do not wish to see employed upon 
"them. 

If the design were not too multifarious and ex- 
tensive, I should wish that our painters would at- 
tempt 'the dissolution of the parliament by CVom- 
n^eff. The point of time may be chosen when 
€hvmweUf looking round the Ptods^monium with 
eositempt, ordered the bauble to i)e taken away ; 
and Htnrison laid hands on the Speaker to drag 
4iim "from the chair. 

N 2 
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The various appearances, which rage, mid terror, 
and astonishment, and guilt, might exhibit in the 
faces of that hateful assembly, of whom the prin-^ 
cipal persons may be faithfully drawn from por- 
traits or prints ; the irresolute repugnance of some, 
the hypocrital submissions of others, the ferocious 
insolence of Cromwell^ the rugged iHntality of 
Harrison^ and the general trepidation of fear and 
wickedness, would, if some proper disposition could 
be contrived, make a picture of unexampled va« 
riety, and irrestible instruction. 



No. 46. SATURDAY, MARCH 3, 1759. 



Mr. Idler, 

I AM encouraged, by the notice you have taken 
oi Betty Broom, to represent the miseries which I 
suffer from ^ species of tyranny which, I believe, 
is not very uncommon, though perhaps it may Imve 
escaped the observation of those who converse little 
with fine ladies, or see them only in their public 
characters. 

To this method of venting my vexation I am the 
more inclined, because if I do not complain to 
you, I must burst ii^ silence ; for my mistress has 
teazed me and t^azed me till I can hold no longer, 
and yet I must not teU her of her tricks^ The 
girls that live in common services can quarrel, and 
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give warning, and find other places; but we that 
live with great ladies, if we once offend them, have 
nothing left but to return into the country. 

I am waiting-maid to a lady who keeps the best 
company, and is seen at every place of feshionaUe 
resort; I am envied by all the maids in the square^ 
for few countesses leave off so many clothes as my 
mistress, and nobody shares with me: so that I 
sapply two families in the country with finery for 
the assizes and horse races, besides what I wear 
myselfiT The steward and house-k^per have joined 
against me to procure my removal, that they may 
advance a relation of their own ; but their designs 
are found out by my lady, who says I need not 
fear them, for she will never have dowdies about 
her. 

You would think, Mr. IcUer, like others, that I 
am very happy, and may well be contented with 
my lot. But I will tell you. My lady has an odd 
humour. She never orders any thing in direct 
words, for she loves a sharp girl that can take a 
hint. 

I would not have you suspect that she has any 
thing to hint which she is ashamed to speak at 
length ; for none can have greater purity of sen- 
timent, or rectitude of intention. She has nothing 
to hide, yet nothing will she tell. She always 
gives her directions obliquely and allusively, by 
the mention of something relative or consequential, 
without any other purpose than to exercise my 
acuteness and her own. 

It is impossible to give a notion of this style 
otherwise than by examples. One night, when she 

N 3 
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faM) 88( wMiDgf tetters till it nw thne to^be dwaw f j^ 
MMfi ssriit irtie, //» liodfe^ are M toht a$ Ccmft 
to-night m whMe i^mms* When she niMiis that 1 
slioiild send to mifer the chair, she says^ I tkmk 
the 9«reeti ar^ clmn^ I may mniure Ui wM. Wlm 
she iirould hme something put into its place, sbr 
bich me iayit an the Jloar. If she would hai^e iM' 
snuff the eandles, she asks whether I think her eym 
d¥e Kke 4 eats ? If she thinks her chorriate do* 
Iftjred^, shef talks ef file benefit of atatinence. If any 
needtei-work is forgotten, she supposes I have heard 
of the ktdy who died hy pricking her finger. 

She always iltiagiil^ that 1 can r6adl everf 
tteng* past A*oiti a angle woi4. If she Ttants bet? 
hisad frodl I4te milliner, she only says^ MoVhf^ ym 
know Mrs. Tape. If she would have the mantna^ 
maker sent for, she temarks that Mr. Taffh^f^ the 
fhetderf nnis here last ti^h. She ordered, a fortnig^ 
ago^ that the first time she was abroad all dayl 
should chuse her a new set of coffee-^eups lit ^ 
chihd-shop : of this she reminded me yestei^ay^ il 
she was going down stairs, by sajdng. You eoH^t 
Jikd jimtr fvay mm tb PttU-MdU. 

All this Would hcvci* tex tncj if, by inereasittg* 
xfiy trohble, she spared hef own; but, dear Wt. 
Idta*, ii it not as ea^ to say caffee^cikps as Atil- 
M^tlP atid to tell me in pl&in Words wh&t I imi t6 
d&, abd when it is tb be done, a^ to torment het 
oWn head with the laboilr of finding bint^, all^ 
mine With that of underM^tiditig them P 

When first I came to this hdy, 1 hnd fiOthlng^ 
likfe the le&niittg that I ham^ noW ; fiM* c^ has 
mslhy bbbks, and I hAve Mtieh time to fend ; m thM 
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qS latQ I mMom bave missed her meaiuTigt bqt 
when she first took me I wa& an ignorant girl ; and 
she, whoy ad is very common, confounded want of 
knowledge with want of understanding, began 
aace to despair of bringing me to any things be- 
eause, when I came into her chamber at the call of 
her bell, she asked me. Whether we Hoed in Zem- 
fla ; and I did not guess the meaning of her iur 
qairy, but modestly answered, that / couM pai tell. 
She had happened to ring once when I did not 
hear her, and meant to pot me in mind of that 
country where sounds are said to be congealed by 
^he frost. 

Another time, as I was dressing her head, she 
began to talk on a sudden of Medusa, and snakes, 
and men turned into stone, and maids that, if they 
were not watched, would let their mistresses be Gorgons. 
I looked round me half frightened, and quite be- 
wildered ; till at last, finding that her literature 
was thrown away upon me, she bid me, with 
g^eat vehemence, reach the curling-irons. 

It is not without some indignation, Mr. Idier, 
jthat I discover, in these artifices of vexation, some- 
thing worse than foppery or caprice ; a mean de- 
light in superiority, which knows itself in no dan- 
ger of reproof or opposition ; a cruel pleasure in 
peeing the perplexity of a mind obliged to find what 
is studiously concealed, and a mean indulgence of 
petty malevolence, in the sharp centre of inyoluq- 
Imry, and very often of inevitable, failing9. WhflPi 
heyond her expectation, I hit upon hc^r ineaning, 
I can perceive a sudden cloud of di^ppointmeot 
quread over hw face ; and have sQuti^tim^s been 
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airaid, lest I should lose her favour by understand- 
ingf her when she means to puzzle me. 

This day, however, she has conquered my saga- 
city. When she went out of her dressing-room, 
she said nothing but, MoUy, you know^ and hasten- 
ed to her chariot. What I am to know is yet a 
secret ; but if I do not know, before she comes 
back, what I yet have no means of discovering, 
she will make my dullness a pretence for a fort- 
night's ill humour, treat me as a creature devoid of 
the faculties necessary to the common duties of 
life, and perhaps give the next gown to the house- 
keeper. 

I am, SIR, 

ypur humble Servant, 

M0LX.T Quick. 



No. 47. SATURDAY, MARCH 10, 1769. 



To the IDLER. 

Mr. Idler, 

I AM the unfortunate wife of a city wit, and can- 
not but think that my case may deserve equal 
compassion with any of those which have been re- 
presented in your paper. 

I married my husband within three months after 
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the expiration of his apprenticeship ; we pnt our 
money together, and furnished a large and splen- 
did shop, in which he was for five years and a half 
diligent and civil. The notice which curiosity or 
kindness commonly bestows on beginners, conti- 
nued by confidence and esteem ; one customer, 
pleased with his treatment and his bargain^ recom- 
mended another } and we Were busy behind the 
counter from morning to night. 

Thus every day increased our wealth and our 
reputation. My husband was often invited to 
dinner openly on the Exchange by hundred thou- 
sand pounds men ; and whenever I went to any of 
the halls, the wives of the aldermen made me low 
courtesies. We always took up our notes before 
the day, and made all considerable payments by 
draughts upon our banker. 

You will easily believe that I was well enough 
pleased with my condition ; for what happiness can 
be greater than that of growing every day richer 
and richer ? I will not deny, that, imagining my- 
self likely to be in a short time the sheriff's lady, I 
broke off my acquaintance with some of my neigh- 
bours ; and advised my husband to keep good 
company, and not to be seen with men that were 
wor^h nothing. 

In time he found that ale disagreed with his con- 
stitution, and went every night to drink his pint at 
a tavern, where he met with a set of critics, who 
disputed upon the merit of the different theatrical 
performers. By these idle fellows he was taken 
to the play, which at first he did not seem much to 
heed ; for he owned, that he very seldom knew 
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wl^t itiey Wete 4o»Mp» and that^ while fan oompsr- 
nioii» wooM lei faim ak>ne, he was comnuHily tiunk- 
ing oa hi» last bargain. 

Having once gone, however, he went agam aad 
again, though I often toM htm that three ahiUinga 
were thrown away ; at last he grew uneasy if be 
missed a night, and importuned me to go with hioi. 
X went to a tragedy which they called Maebetk ; 
and, when I came home, told him, that I could not 
bear to see men and women make themselveft sach 
fools^ by pretending to be witches and ghosts, ge- 
nerals and kings, and to walk in their sleep when 
they were as much awake as those that looked at 
them. He told me, that I must get higher notions, 
and that a play was the most rational of all enter* 
tainments, and most proper to relax the mind aflei 
the business of the day. 

By degrees be gained knowledge of some of the 

players ; and,- wh^ci the play was over, very fre- 
quently treated them with suppers ; for which he 

ivas admitted to stand behind the scenes. 

He soon began to lose some of his morning hours 
in the same folly, and was for (me winter very di- 
ligent in his attendance on the rehearsals ; but of 
this species of idleness he grew weary, and said, 
that the play was nothing without the company. 

His ardour for the diversion of the evening in- 
creased ; he bought a sword, and paid five shillings 
a night to sit in the boxes ; he went sometimes into 
aplace which he calls the green-room, where all the 
wits of the age assemble ; and, when he had been 
there, could do nothing for two or three days, but 
repeat their jests, or tell their disputes. 
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Hd bav H9W hmi bis legard fnr cvevy thkigp but 
Ati ptay-baose ; be inrviteSi tbrM times a wedk^ mm 
•r other to drink ekiret, and talk ol the drama* 
Rkl dust care in tbe mornings is to read the play-i 
bilti i and, if be remembera any lines of the tragedy 
wbicb is to be represented, walks about the ^op, 
repeating tbem so loud, and with such strange ges* 
tureS) that the passengers gather round the door. 

His greatest pleasure when I married him was to 
hear the situation of bis shop commended, and to 
be told how many estates have been got in it by the 
same trade ; but of late he grows peevish at any 
Ittetttion of business, and delights in notfaing to 
ffttjch as to be told that he speaks like Mossop. 

An^ong his new assosiates he has learned another 
language, and speaks in such a strain that bil 
neighbours cannot understand him. If a customer 
talk^ longer than be is willing to hear, be will com* 
plain that he has been excrutiated with unmeaning 
verbosity ; he laughs at the letters of his friends for 
their tameness of expression, and often declares him- 
self weary of attending to the minutuB of a crhop. 

It is well for me that I know how to keep a book, 
for of late he ii$ scarcely ever in the way. Since 
one of his Mendi^ told him that he had a genius 4br 
tragic poetry, he has locked himself in an upper 
room six or seven hours a day ; and, when I carry 
him any paper to be read or signed, I hear him 
talking vehemently to himself, sometimes of lore 
and beauty, sometimes of friendship and virtue, but 
more frequently of liberty and his country. 

I would gladly, Mr. Idkr^ be infoimed what to 
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think of a shopkeeper, who is incessantly talking 
about liberty ; a word, which, since his acquaint- 
ance with polite life, my husband has always in his 
mouth ; he is, on all occasions, afraid of our liberty, 
and declares his resolution to hazard all for liberty. 
What can the man mean ? I am sure he has li- 
berty enough ? It were better for him and me if 
his liberty was lessened. 

He has a friend, whom he calls a critic, that 
comes twice a week to read what he is writing. 
This critic tells him that his piece is a little irre- 
gular, but that some detached scenes will shine 
prodigiously, and that in the character of Bombulus 
he is wonderfully great. My scribbler then 
squeezes his hand, calls him the best of friends, 
thanks him for his sincerity, and tells him that he 
hates to be flattered. I have reason to believe that 
he seldom parts with his dear friend without lend- 
ing him two guineas, and am afraid that he gave 
bail for him three days ago. 

By this course of life our credit as traders is 
lessened ; and I cannot forbear to suspect, that my 
husband's honour as a wit is not much advanced, 
for he seems to be always the lowest of the com- 
pany, and is afraid to tell his opinion till the rest 
have spoken. When he was behind his counter, he 
used to be brisk, active, and jocular, like a man 
that knew what he was doing, and did not fear to 
look another in the face ; but among wits and cri- 
tics he is timorous and awkward, and hangs down 
his head at his own table. Dear Mr. IdleVf per- 
suade him, if you can, to return once more to his 
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natiye element. Tell him, ,that wit will never 
make him rich, but that there are places where 
riches will always make a wit. 

I am, SIR, &c. 
Deborah Ginobr. 
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Xhere is no kind of idleness, by which we are 
80 easily seduced, as that which dignifies itself by 
t)ie appearance of business, and by making the 
biterer imagine that he has something to do which 
must not be neglected, keeps him in perpetual 
agitation, and hurries him rapidly from place to 
place. 

He that sits still, or reposes himself upon a couch, 
no more deceives himself than he deceives others ; 
)ie knows that he is doing nothing, and has no other 
solace of his insignificance than the resolution, 
which the lazy hourly make, of changing his mode 
of life. 

To do nothing every man is ashamed: and to do 
much almost every man is unwilling or afraid. In- 
.numerable expedients hav^ therefore been invented 
to produce motion without labour, and employ- 
ment without solicitude. The greater part of those 
whom the kindness of fortune ha^ left to their own 



^ftreetiofty sEbd wtiOAi want 4oes iMt keep ciiafaiid 
to tlie eeaiiter 'or t^e ^ott^k, play tbrangtiottt lilb 
with the shadows of b«skiMs, and know oet et \Ut 
what they have been doing. 

These imitators of action are of all denomiiia- 
iicm* £^avie lare inen at every auction without in- 
tention to purchase ; others appear punctually At 
the Exchange, though they are known there only 
by their faces. Some are always making parties 
to visit collections for which they have no taste; 
and some neglect every pleasure ao4 every duty to 
hear questions, in which they have no interest, de- 
bated in parliament. 

These men never appear more ridiculous than jn 

ilie distress which f hey imagine themselves to feM, 

from ismne ticcidentstl interruption of those empty 

-pnrsirits. A tyg^ newly imprisoned is indeed 

inore formidable, but not more angry, than Jadk 
WkO^ wikh4i^ from 'a^orrsrt's feaflt, or TomIH$lidh 

tt^ered from seeing «fhe first representaticm of % 

play. 

At» pc^litical affiAii>s «re (hettighest «nd inosk ex-' 

;l)eMi¥e of temporal concerns, 'the mtiHite of a po- 

tifftOian is more busy and important than amy -other 

rtrifler. Monsieur 4e N&ir, a .man w^ho, witkoirt 

pfoperiiy or importance 4n any comer of ike oaiMh, 

has, in the present confusion of the world, declansd 

liimself 'a steady adfaereirt to the Frmcft, is iBade 

^serable by a wind th«t keeps %ack tke ^aoket- 

Hboalt, send 'Mill more miserable %yeirery«ceoinft€tf 

-a Jlfisfbuto^privateer-caught inhisenlize; ^be'lno^ 

wcfl that' nothing 'Oan be done or mid %y'kim wUdi 

>c9ak produce ^aay nsffect 4nlt thfit^4fti^t«, thm^he 
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can nfiith^ hasten nor retard g«od or eril, tlnut his 
joys and sorrows Aiave scarcely any ^partakers ; yet 
such is his zeal, and snch Ins curiosity, that he 
would run barefooted to Gravesendf for the sake of 
knowing first that the Englisk had losA a tender, and 
would ride out to meet every mail from the conti- 
nent if he might be permitted to open it. 

Learning is generally confessed to be desirable, 
and there are some who fancy themselves always 
busy in acquiring it. Of these ambulatory students, 
one of the most busy is my friend Tom Restless. 

Tom has iong had a mind to be a man of know- 
ledge, but he does not care to spend much time 
among authors; for he is of opinion that few books 
deserve the labour of perusal, that they give the mind 
an iiniasfaionable cast, and destroy that freedom of 
ihoD^bt and easiness of manners indispensably re- 
^isite to acceptance in >the world. Tom has there^ 
fore found anotiier way to wisdom. When he rims 
Aie ffoes into a tceffee-^house, where he creeps so near 
toonen whom he takes to be reasoners as toliear^tiheir 
discourse^ and endeavours to remember something 
which, when it has been -strained through TwrCs 
-head, is so near to nothing, that what it once was 
•cannot be discovered. This he carries round from 
friend to friend through a circle of visits, till^ hear- 
ting what each says upon the question, he becomes 
able at dinjier to say a little himself; and,;as every 
great genius relaxes himself among his inferiors, 
jneets with some who wond^howso youngs man 
can talk so wisely. 

At night he 'has a new feast prepared for^his in- 
tetteots ; Sietalwsys ransto a ddtpating aotidtgr, or 
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a speaking club, where he half hears what, if he 
had heard the whole, he would but half understand; 
goes home pleased with the consciousness of a day 
well spent, lies down full of ideas, and rises in the 
morning empty as before. 
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I SUPPED three nights ago with my friend WiS 
Marvel. His affairs obliged him lately to take a 
journey into Devonshire f from which he has just re^ 
turned. He knows me to be a very patient hearer, 
and was glad of my company, as it gave him an 
opportunity of disburdening himself by a minute 
relation of the casualties of his expedition. 

Will is not one of those who go out and retom 
with nothing to tell. He has a story of his tra- 
vels, which will strike a home-bred citizen with 
horror, and has in ten days suffered so often the 
extremes of terror and joy, that he is in doubt 
whether he shall ever again expose either his body 
or mind to such danger and fatigue. 

When he left London the morning was bright, 
and a fair day was promised. But Willis horn to 
struggle with difficulties. That happened to. him, 
which has sometimes, perhaps, happened to others. 



k 
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Before he had gone more tha^n ten miles, it begvA 
to rain. What course was to be taken ? His soul 
disdained to turn back. He did what the king of 
Prussia might have done ; he slapped his hat, but- 
toned up his cape, and went forwards, fortifying 
his mind by the stoical consolation, that whatever 
is violent will be short. 

His constancy was not long tried ; at the dis- 
stance of about half a mile he saw an inn, which 
he entered wet and weary, and found civil treatment 
and proper refreshment. After a respite of about 
two hours, he looked about, and seeing the sky 
clear, called for his horse, and passed the first stage 
without any other memorable accident. 

WiU considered, that labour must be relieved by 
pleasure, and that the strength which great under- 
takings rdquire must be maintained by copious 
nutriment ; he therefore ordered himself an eleg^ant 
irapper, drank two bottles of claret, and passed 
the beginning of the night in sound sleep ; but, 
waking before light, was forewarned of the trou- 
bles of the next day, by a shower beating against 
his windows with such violence as to threaten the 
dissolution of nature. When he arose, he found 
what he expected, that the country was under wa^ 
ter. He joined himself, however, <o a company 
that was travelling the same way, and came safeljf 
to the place of dinner, though every step of his 
horse dashed the mud into the air. 
' In the afternoon, having parted from his cdm^- 
pany, he set forward alone, and passed many col- 
lections of water, of which it was impossible to 
guess the depth, and which he now cannot review 

Vol. VII. o 
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without some oensure of hi9 own ra$lmaaB ; but wlwt 
9 ipan undertakes h^ must pcarfonxij and Mervd 
butes a cdwiu*d at his heart. 

Few that lie warm in their bads think what 
others uiadergo, who have perhaps been as tenderly 
educated^ and have as acute sensatious as them^ 
selves. My friend was now to lodge the aecond 
zM^ht almost fifty miles from home» .in a house 
whicji be never had seen before, among people 
to whom he was totally a stranger, not knowing 
whether the next man he should meet would prove 
good or had ; but seeing an inn of a good appear* 
ancev he rode resolutely into the yard ; and kaow* 
ing that respect is often paid in proportion aa it is 
eUimedi delivered his injunction to the hostler with 
spiriAt and entering the house^ called vigorously 
ahout him. 

0« the third day up rose the sun and W:.MarmL 
Hid troubles and his danger were now such aa be 
w^hes no other man ever ta encounter. The ways 
wera less frequented, and the country more thinly 
tnhiibited. He rode many a lonely hour through 
imju'e and water, a^d met not a siagle soul for two 
tnile^ togetheir„ with whom Im could exchange a 
word. He c^inot deny that, looking round upon 
ik» <keary region^ and seeing nothing bat bleak 
liehfe and naked trees, hills obscured by fogs, and 
flaits covered with inuAdlttions« he did for some time 
suffer melancholy to prevail upon hiu^ and wished 
lumself agaiA safe at home. Oue comfort lie bad, 
wUcht was, to consider that a^cme of hi& frieade 
wece in the saHie distress, for wbumi^ if they had 
het9k widi him,^ he should havis suffered move than 
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€»r liiiiMielf ; b6 oould not forbear sM^etmiei to ooii- 
Aider how happily the Idkr \» settled in an easier 
coDdition, who, sarrottnded like him with tefrorsi 
could hare done nothings but lie down and die. 

Anoddst these reflectionB he came to a towoi and 
found a dinner which disposed him to more cheer- 
Inl sentiments : but the joys of life are shorty and 
its miseries are long : he mounted and trarelled 
fifteen miles more through dirt and desolation. 

At latft the sun set, and all the horrors of darkness 
oaine upon him. He then repented the weak in-* 
dulgence in whidi he had gratified himself at noon 
with too long an interval of rest : yet be went for- 
ward along a path which he could no longer 8ee» 
•ometitties rushing suddenly into water« and sono^e*- 
tinies incumbered with stiff day, ignorant whither 
hm was goin^y and uncertain whether his next step, 
niglit not be the last. 

In Ms dismal gloom of nocturnal peregTiuatiosl 
Mi horse tmexpectedly stood still. Marvd had 
heard many relations of the instinct of horses^ add 
was in doubt what danger might be at hand. Some- 
time he fancied that he was on the bank of a river 
still and deep, and sometimes that a dead body lay 
across the track. He sat still awhile to recollect 
his thoughts ; and as he was about to alight and 
explore the darkness, out stepped a man with a 
lantern, and opened the turnpike. He hired a 
guide to the town, arrived ill nfety, and alept ki 

^foiet. 

The rert of hie joemejr wae notltittg bat denger. 
He dsmbed asdl disatended pfieipioea on wbioh ral- 
far ttMttalatrembkee'kiok ] he pasjiedmanchss like 

o2 
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the Serbonian hog^ where armies whole have sunk ; he 
forded rivers where the current roared like the Egfe 
or the Severn ; or ventured himself on bridges that 
trembled under him, from which he looked down 
on foaming whirlpools, or dreadful abysses ; he wan- 
dered over houseless heaths, amidst all the rage of 
the elements, with the snow driving in his face, and 
the tempest howling in his ears. 

Such are the colours in which Marvel paints his 
adventures. He has accustomed himself to sound- 
ing words and hyperbolical images, till he has lost 
the power of true description. In a road through 
which the heaviest carriages pass without difficulty, 
and the post-boy every day and night goes and re- 
turns, he meets with hardships like those which are 
endured in Siberian deserts, and misses nothing of 
romantic danger but a giant and a dragon. When 
his dreadful story is told in proper terms, it is only 
that the way was dirty in winter, and that he expe- 
rienced the common vicissitudes of nun and sun- 
shine. 
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* HS character of Mr. Marvel has raised the nier- 
riment of 5ome, and the contempt of others; who 
do not sufficiently consider how often they hear and 
{>ractise the same arts of exaggerated narration. 
' There is not, perhaps, ainong the mdltitudes of 
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all conditionji that swarm upon the earth, a single 
man who does not believe that he has something ex- 
traordinary to relate of himself ; and who does not 
at one time or other, summon the attention of his 
friends to the casualties of his adventures, and the 
vicissitudes of his fortune : cstsualties and vicissi- 
tudes that happen alike in lives uniform and diver- 
sified ; to the commander of armies and the writer 
at a desk ; to the sailor who resigns himself to the 
wind and water, and the farmer whose longest 
journey is to market. 

In the present state of the world man may pass 
through SluikespeaTe^ 8 ^ven stages of life, and meet 
nothing sing^ular or wonderful. But such is every 
man's attention to himself, that what is common 
and unheeded when it is only seen, becomes re- 
markable and peculiar when we happen to feel it. 

It is well enough known to be according to the 
usual process of nature that men should sicken and 
recover, that some desigiis should succeed and 
others miscarry, that friends should be separated 
and meet again, that some should be made angry 
by endeavours to please them, and some be pleased 
when no care has been used to gain their appro- 
bation ; that' men and women should first come 
together by chance, like each other so well as to 
commence acquaintance, improve acquaintance into 
fondness, increase or extinguish fondness by mar- 
riage, and have children of different degrees of 
intellects and virtue, some of whom die before 
their parents, and others survive them. 

Yet let any man tell his oyth stor^, and nothing 
of all this 1ms ever befiedlen him aiccording to the 

o 3 
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eomiDon ^er of things; sometluiig hat mlwayt 
discriminated his case ; some unusual ooncarrence 
Qf events has appeared which made him more happy 
Of more miaerable than other mortals ; for in plea^ 
sure^ or calamities, however common, every one 
has comforts and afflictions of his own. 

It is certain that without some artificial augmeiu 
tetions, many of the pleasures of life, and almost 
%U its embellishments, would fall to the ground* 
If no man was to express more delight than he felt, 
those who felt most would raise little envy. If 
^vellers were to describe the most laboured per- 
formances of art with the same coldness as they 
sorvey them, all expectations of happiness frooa 
jcfaangfe of placo would cease. The pictures frf 
Raphael would hang without spectators, and the 
gajrdens of Versailles might be inhabited by hennitB. 
All the pleasure that is received ends in an oppor* 
tunity of qilendid fidsehood, in the power of gain? 
ittg notice by the display of beauties which the eya 
W«a weary of beholding, and a history of happy 
9i0im»t«, of which, in reality, the most happiy 
tvaa the last. 

The ambition of superior satisibtlity and snpetior 
fd^uence disposes the lovers of arte to rcoeive rap- 
tor# at one time, aad communicate it at ancdiear } 
amt each labears first to impose vsptm hinsetf, and 
thm. to propag^^e the imposture. 

Pain is less subjtct than pleasure to caprices of 
«qiressioii. The tormenta of dieease, and the grief 
for irremediable misfertane^ aomelimea are sndk as 
««i Wfwda can dadarc^ aidl can only be signified by 
Ipnmt or aobs^ or inartioakte ajacidatioML Mao 
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has from nature a mode of utterance peculiar to 
pain, but he has none peculiar to pleasure, because 
he never has pleasure but in such degrees as the or- 
dinary use of language may equal or surpass. 

It is nevertheless certain, that many pains as 
well as pleasures are heightened by rhetorical affec- 
tatioUf and that the picture is^ for the most patt» 
bigger than the life« 

When we deicribe our sensations of anotfadr*! 
sorrows, either in friendly or ceremonious conds»* 
lence, the customs of the world scarcely admit of 
rigid veracity. Perhaps the fondest friendship would 
enrage oftener than comfort, were the tongue 6n 
such occasions faithfully to represent the sentiments 
of the heart; and I think the strictest moralists 
allow forms of address to be used without miioh 
regmrd to their literal acceptation, Yfhea either 
reqpect or tenderness requires them, because they 
are universally known to denote not the degree but 
the species of our sentiments. 

But the same indulgence cannot be allow^ i4 
him who aggravates dangers incurred or sorrtnw 
endured by himself, because he darkens the pros* 
pect of futurity, and multiplies the pains of our 
eondition by useless terror. Those who magpaify: 
flieir delights are less criminal deceivers, yet th^ 
Mise hopes which are sure to be diteppointed. It 
wemld be undoubtedly best, if we could see and 
hear ev^y thing as it is, that nothing might be toe 
anxiously dreaded, or too ardently pursued. 
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It has been commonly remarked, that eminent 
men are least eminent at home, that bright cha* 
racters lose much of their splendour at a nearer 
view, and many who fill the world with their fame, 
«cite very little reverence among those that sor- 
round them in their domestic privacies. 

To blame or to suspect is easy and natural. When 
the fieu^t is evident, and the cause doubtful, some 
accusation is always engendered between idleness 
and malignity. This disparity of general and fa- 
miliar esteem is therefore imputed to hidden vices, 
and to practices indulged in secret, but carefully 
covered from the public eye. 

Vice will indeed always produce contempt. The 
dignity of Alexander^ though nations fell prostrate 
before him, was certainly held in little vaieration 
by the partakers of his midnight revels, who had 
sten him, in the madness of wine, murder his 
friend, or set fire to the Persian palace at the insti- 
gation of a harlot ; jemd it is well remembered 
among us, that the avarice of Marlboranffh l^ept 
him in subjection to his wife, while he was dreaded 
by France as her conqueror, and honoured by the 
emperor as his deliverer. 

But though, where there is vice there must be 
want of reverence, it is not reciprocally tme, that 
inrhen there is want of reverence there is always 
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vice. That awe which great actions or abilities 
impress will l>e iuevitably diminished by acquaint- 
ance, though nothing either mean or criminal 
should be found. 

Of men, as of every thing else, we must judge 
according to our knowledge. When we see of a 
hero only his battles, or of a writer only his books, 
we have nothing to allay our ideas of their great- 
ness. We consider the one only as the guardian 
of his country, and the other only as the instructor 
of mankind. We have neither opportunity nor 
motive to examine the minuter parts of their lives, 
or the less apparent peculiarities of their charac- 
ters; we name them with habitual respect, and 
forget, what we still continue to know, that they 
are men like other mortals. 

' But such is the constitution of the world, that 
mach of life must be spent in the same manner by 
the wise and the ignorant, the exalted and the low. 
Men, however distinguished by external accidents 
or intrinsic qualities, have all the same wants, the 
same pains, and, as far fis the senses are consulted, 
the same pleasures. The petty cftries and petty 
dnties are the same in every station to every un- 
derstanding, and every hour brings some occasion 
on which we all sink into the conmion, level. We 
are all naked till we are dressed, and hui^y t^ll 
we are fed ; and the general's triumph, and sag^*s 
disputation, end, like the humble labours of the 
smith or plowman, in a dinner or in sleep. 

Those notions which are to be collected by rea- 
son, in opposition to the senses, will seldom stand 
forward in the mind, but lie treasured in the re- 



moter repositories of memory^ to be found only 
trhen they are sought. Whatever any man may 
have written or done, his precepts or his valour 
will scarcely overbalance the unimportant unifor* 
mity which runs throngfb his time. We do not 
easily consider him as great, whom our own eyes 
shew us to be little ; nor laboitr to keep present to 
oror thoughts the latent excellences of him who 
riiares with us all our weaknesses and many of our 
follies ; who like ns is delighted with slight amuse^ 
ments, busied with trifling employments, and di»* 
turbed by little vexations. 

Great powers cannot be exerted, bat when great 
erxigences make them necessary. Great exigeiieei 
can happen but seldom, and therefore those quali*' 
ties which have a claim to the veneration of man- 
kind, lie hid, for the most part, like snbterranean 
treasores, over which the foot passes as on com*^ 
mon ground, till necessity breaks open the goldea 
cavern. 

In the ancient celebration of victory, a slave 
was placed on the triumphal car, by the side of the 
general, who reminded him by a short senteneet 
that he was a man. Whatever danger there might 
be lest a leader, in his passage to the ca^tol^ 
should forget the frailties of his nature, there was 
0urd[y no need of such an admonition ; the initoxi* 
eation could not have continued long ; he wouM 
have been at home but a few hours before some of 
his dependants would have forgot his gratness^ 
and shewn ham, that notwithstanding kit laurels 
he was yet a man. 
There are some who try to escape this drasestic 
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degradation, by labouring to appear always wise 
or always great ; but he that strives against nature, 
will for ever strive in vain. To be grave of mien 
and slow of utterance ; to look with solicitude and 
speak with hesitation, is attainable at will ; and 
the shew of wisdom is ridiculous when there is no- 
thing to cause doubt, as that of valour where there 
is nothing to be feared. 

A man who has duly considered the condition 
of his beings will contentedly yield to the course 
of things : he w ill not pant for distinction where 
distinction would imply no merit ; but thougl^ on 
great occasions he may wish to be greater than 
others, he will be satisfied in common pccorrencef 
^ot to be less. 
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Retponsare cupidinilnu, Hor. 

The practice of self-denial, or the forbearance 
of lawful pleasure, has been considered by almost 
every nation, from the remotest ages, as the high- 
est exaltation of human virtue ; and all have 
agreed to pay respect and veneration to those who 
abstain from the delights of life, even when they 
did not censure those who enjoy them. 

The general voice of mankind, civil and barba- 
rous, confesses that the mind and body are at vari- 
ance, and that neither can be made happy by its 
proper gratifications but at the expence of the 
other; that a pampered body will darken the 
mind, and an enlightened mind will macerate the 
body. And none have failed to confer their 
esteem on those who prefer intellect to sense, who 
controul their lower by their higher faculties, and 
forget the wantsi and desires of animal life for ra- 
tional disquisition or pious contemplations. 

The earth has scarcely a country so far advanced 
towards political regularity as to divide the inha- 
bitants into classes, where some orders of men or 
women are not distinguished by voluntary severi- 
ties, and where the reputation of their sanctity is 
not increased in proportion to the rigour of their 
rules, and the exactness of their performance. 
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When an opinion to which there is no temptation 
of interest spreads wide and continues long, it may 
be reasonably presumed to have been infused by na- 
ture or dictated by reason. It has been often ob- 
served that the fictions of imposture, and illusions 
of fancy, soon give way to time and experience; 
and that nothing keeps its ground but truth, which 
gains every day new influence by new confirma- 
tion. 

' But truth, when it is reduced to practice, easily 
becomes subject to caprice and imagination; and 
many particular acts will be wrong, though their 
{general principle be right. It cannot be denied 
that a just conviction of the restraint necessary to 
be laid upon the appetites has produced extra- 
vagant and unnatural modes of mortification; and 
institutions, which, however favourably considered, 
will be found to violate nature without promoting 
piety. 

But the doctrine of self-denial is not weakened 
in itself by the errors of those who misinterpret or 
misapply it; the encroachment of the appetites 
upon the understanding is hourly perceived; and 
the state of those, whom sensuality has enslaved, is 
known to be in the highest degree despicable and 
wretched. 

The nlread of such shameful captivity may justly 
raise alarms, and wisdom will endeavour to keep 
danger at a distance. By timely caution and suspi- 
cious vigilance those desires may be repressed, to 
which indulgence would soon give absolute do- 
minion ; those enemies may be overcome, whichj 
when they have been a while accustomed to victory, 
can no longer be resisted. 
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Nothing ift mace fatal to h^juness or virtue^ than 
that confidence which flatters us with an opinion 
of our owja strength, and by assuring us of the 
power of retreat precipitates us into hazard. Some 
may safely venture farther than others into the 
regions of delight, lay themselves more open to 
the golden shafts of pleasure, and advance nearer 
to the residence of the Syrens ; but he that is best 
armed with constancy and reason is yet vulnerable 
in one part or other, and to every man there is a 
point &ied, beyond which, if he passes, he will 
not easily return. It is certainly most wise, as it 
is most safe, to stop before he touches the utmost 
limit, since every step of advance will more and 
more entice him to go forward, till he shall at 
last enter into the recesses of voluptuousness^ and 
sloth and despondency dose the passage beUiid 



To deny early and inflexibly, is the only art of 
eheddng the importunity of deare, and of preserv- 
ing <|uiet and innocence. Innocent gratifications 
must be sometimes withheld; he that complies 
with all lawful desiras will certainly lose bds em^ 
pire over himself, and in time either submit his 
reason to his wishes, and think all his desires law- 
ful, or dismiss his reason as troublesome and in- 
tmsive, and resolve to snatdi what he may happen 
to wish, without inquiring about right and wrong* 

No man, whose appetites are his masters, can 
perform the duties of his nature with strictaess and 
regularity ; he that would be superior to external 
influnnces nmst first becon^ superiw t# his o^wn 
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When the Reman g^eneral, sitting at supper with 
a plate of turnips before him, was solicited by 
large presents to betray his trust, he asked the 
messengers whether he that could sup on turnips 
was a man likely to sell his own country. Upon him 
who has reduced his senses to obedience, temptation 
has lost its power ; he is able to attend impartially 
to virtue, and execute her commands without he- 
sitation. 

To set the mind above the appetites is the end 
of abstinence, which one of the Fathers ofaeerves 
to be not a virtue, but the ground- work of virtua 
By forbearing to do what may innocently be done^ 
we niay add hourly new vigour or resolution^ and 
secure the power of resistance when pleasure or in- 
terest shaU lend their charms to guilt. 
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To the IDLER. 

SIR, 
J HAVE a wife that keeps good company. You 
know that the word good yaries its meaning ac- 
cording to the value set upon different qualities 
in different places. To be a good man in a col- 
lege, is to be learned; in a camp, to be brave; 
and in the city, to be rich. By good company in 
the place which I have the misfortune to inhabit, 
we understand not only those from whom any good 
can be learned, whether wisdom or virtue ; or by 
whom any good can be conferred, whether profit or 
reputation. Good company is the company of 
those whose birth is high, and whose riches are 
great; or of those whom the rich and noble admit 
to familiarity. 

I am a gentleman of a fortune by no means exu- 
berant, but more than equal to the wants of my 
family, and for some years equal to our desires. 
My wife, who had never been accustomed to 
splendour, joined her endeavours to mine in the 
superintendence of our oeconomy; we lived in 
decent plenty, and were not excluded from moderate 
pleasures. 
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But slight causes produce great effects. All my 
happiness has been destroyed by change of place; 
virtue is too often merely local ; in some situations 
the air diseases the body, and in others poisons the 
mind. Being obliged to remove my habitation, I 
was led by my evil genius^ to a convenient house 
in a street where many of the nobility reside. We 
had scarcely ranged our furniture, and aired our 
rooms, when my wife began to grow discontented, 
and to wonder what the neighbours would think 
when they saw so few chairs and chariots at her 
door. 

Her acquaintance, who came to see her from the 
quarter that we had left, mortified her without 
design, by continual inquiries about the ladies 
whose houses they viewed from our windows. She 
was ashamed to confess that she had no intercourse 
with them, and sheltered her distress under general 
answers, which always tended to raise suspicion that 
she knew more than she would tell ; but she was 
often reduced to difficulties, when the course of 
talk introduced questions about the furniture or 
ornaments of their houses^ which, when she could 
get no intelligence, she was forced to pass slightly 
over, as things which she saw so often that she 
never minded them« 

• To all these vexations she was resolved to put 
im end, and redoubled her visits to those few of 
her friends who visited those who kept good com- 
peny ; and, if ever she met a lady of quality, forced 
herself into notice by respect and assiduity. Hfr 
advances were generally r^ected; and she heard 
Yoi^ VII. p 
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them^ as they went down stairs, talk how some 
creatures put themselves forward. 

She was not discouraged, but crept forward from 
one to another ; and, as perseverance will do great 
things, sapped her way unperceived, till, unex* 
pectedly, she appeared at the card-table of lady 
Biddy Porpoise^ a lethargic virgin of seventy-six, 
whom all the families in the next square visited very 
punctually when she was not at home. 

This was the first step of that elevation to which 
my wife has since ascended. For five months she 
had no name in her mouth but that of lady Biddjf^ 
who, let the world say what it would, had a fine 
understanding, and such a command of her temper^ 
that, whether she won or lost, she slept over bar 
cards. 

At lady Biddy's she met with lady Tanxbryj whme 
favour she gained by estimating her ear-oringv^ 
which were counterfeit, at twice the vahie ctf veal 
diamonds. When she had once emt^ed two houses 
of distinction, she was easily admitted into more^ 
and m ten weeks had all her time anticipated by 
parties and engagements. Evevy morning she is 
bespoke, in the siMnmer, for the gardena: in ikft 
winter, for a sale; every afternoon she has visits 
to pay, and every night brings an inviokible wfm 
pointment, or an assanbly in which the best com- 
pany in the town were to appear. 

YoU will easily imagine that much of my dft« 
Hiestic comfort is withdrawn. I nevef see my^wifi^ 
but in t)ie hurry of preparation, ov the hAgvor dT 
wcaviness. To dress a^nd to undress is almost hat 
whole business in private, and the servants take 
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iidTantage of her negligence to increase expence, 
ftot I can supply her omissions by my own diIi-> 
ffsnce, and should not much regret this pew course 
of life, if it did nothing more than transfer to me 
the care of our accounts. The changes which it 
has made are more vexatious. My wife has no 
ttmger the use of her understanding. She has no 
role of action but the fashion. She has no opinion 
but that of the people of quality. She has no lan- 
guage but the dialect of her own set of company. 
She hates and admires in humble imitation ; and 
echoes the words charming and detestable without 
consulting her own perceptions. 

If far a few minutes we sit down together, she 
entertains me with the repartees of lady Cachk, or 
the conversation of lord Whiffler and Miss Quickf 
and wonders to find me receiving with indif-* 
ference sayings which put all the company into 
laughter. 

By her old friends she is no longer very willing 
to be seen, but she must not rid herself of them all 
at once; and is sometimes surprised by her best 
visitants in company which she would not shew, 
and cannot hide; but from the moment that a 
countess enters, she takes care neither to hear nor 
•ee them : they soon find themselves neglected, 
and retire ; and she tells her ladyship that they are 
somehow related at a great distance, and that as 
they are good sort of people she cannot be rude to 
them. 

As by this ambitious union with those that are 
above her, she is always forced upon disadvan- 
tageous comparisons of her condition with theirs, 

P 2 
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she has a constant source of misery within ; and 
never returns from glittering assemblies and mag- 
nificent apartments but she growls out her discon- 
tent, and wonders why she was doomed to so in- 
digent a state. When she attends the duchess to a 
sale, she always sees something that she cannot buy ; 
and, that she may not seem wholly insignificant, she 
will sometimes venture to bid, and often make ac- 
quisitions which she did not want at prices which 
she cannot afford. 

What adds to all this uneasiness is, that this 
expence is without use, and this vanity without 
honour; she forsakes houses where she might be 
courted, for those where she is only suffered ; her 
iequals are daily made her enemies, and her superiors 
will never be her tiiends. 

I am, SIR, yoors^ &c. 
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To the IDLER. 



SIR, 

JL ou have lately entertained your admirers with 
the case of an unfortunate husband, and thereby 
given a demonstrative proof you are not averse 
even to hear appeals, and terminate differences be- 
tween man and vnfe ; I therefore take the liberty 
to present you with the case of an injured lady, 
which, as it chiefly relates to what I think the 
lawyers call a point of law, I shall do in as juridical 
a manner as I am capable, and submit it to the 
consideration of the learned gentlemen of that pro- 
fession. 

Imprimis. In the style of my marriage articles, 
a marriage was had aiid solemnized^ about six 
months ago, between me and Mr. Savecharges^ a 
gentleman possessed of a plentiful fortune of his 
own, and one who, I was persuaded, would im- 
prove, and not spend, mine. 

Before our marriage, Mr. Savecharges had all 
along preferred the salutary exercise of walking on 
foot to the distempered ease, as he terms it, of loll- 
ing in a chariot ; but, notwithstanding his fine pa- 
negyrics on walking, the great advantages the in- 
fantry were in the sole possession of, an4 the many 
dreadful dangers they escaped, he found I had very 

p 3 ' • 
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different notions of an equipage, and was not easily 
to be converted, or gained over to his party. 

An equipage I was determined to have, whenever 
I married. I too well knew the disposition of my 
intended consort to leave the providing one entirely 
to his honour, and flatter myself Mr. Savecharges 
has, in the articles made previous to our marriage, 
agreed to keep me a coach; but lest I should be mis- 
taken, or the attorneys should not have done me 
justice in methodizing or legalizing these half dozen 
words, I will set about and transcribe that part of 
the agreement, which will explain th^ matter to you 
much better than can be done by one who is ao 
deeply interested in the event ; and shew on what 
foundation I build my hopes of being soon under 
the transporting, delightful detiomination of a 
fashionable lady, who enjoys the exalted and muchn 
envied felicity of bowling about in her own coach, 

*' And further the said Solomon Saveokarges, for 
** divers good causes and considerations him herer 
f* unto moving, hath agreed, and doth hereby 
** agree, f^at the aaid Solomon Sav^cfutrges shall an4 
<^ will, so soon as conveniently may be alter the 90- 
*^ lemnization of the said intended marriage, at his 

own proper cost and charges, find and provide a 

certain vehicle^ or faur-^eel carriage, commmihf 
** caUed or knonm bg the name of a coach ; which said 
'< vehicle or wheel-carriage^ so called or known by 
'^ the name of a coach, shall be mtd and enjoyed by 
^^ the said Suheg Modish, his intended wife,'* [pray 
mind that, Mr. Idler,'] ^' at such times and in such 
*^ manner as she the said S^heg Modi$h shall think 
** fit and convenient.'* 



ii 




Soch Mr. idkff i^ tike agreement my passumaie 
&dmffer entet'ed into ; foiA Irhat the dear frugal hus- 
band calls a peHbrmaace of it remains to be de- 
scribed. Soon after the ceremony of signing and 
sealing was oTer, our wedding clothes being sent 
liome, and, in short, every thing in readiness except 
th6 coach, thy own shadow was sca/rcely more coh* 
rtaht than my passionate lover in his attendance oil 
ttie : Wearied by his |^rpetual importunities for what 
he called a completion of his bliss> I consented to 
inake him happy ; in a few days I gave him my 
haiid^ and, attended by Hymen in his saffron robes, 
retired to a connti^y seat of my husband's, where the 
kohey-moon flew over our heads ere we had time 
td recollect ouriielves^ or think of our engagements 
ill town. Well, to town we came, and you may ba 
MTe, Sir, I expected t^ step into my coach on my 
Mtival here ; but what Was my surprize and disap- 
pointment, when, instead of this, he began to sound 
ki my ears, " That the interest of money was low, 
y^y low ; and what a terrible thing it was to be 
Wftthbered with a little regiment tft servants in 
tiitese hard tiiines T' I could easily perceive what all 
this tended to, bttt would not seem to understand 
hwi ; which Inade it highly necessary for Mr. Save- 
dhrf^te explain himself more intelligibly ; to harp 
lipbn and protest he dreaded the expense of keeping 
a c<>ach. And truly, for his part, he could not 
conceive how the pleasure resulting from such a 
tonvenience could be any way adequate to the 
heavy expence attending it. I now thought it high 
time to speak with equal plainness, and told him, 
as the fortune I brought fairly entitled me to ride 
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in my own coach, and as I was sensible his circum- 
stances would very well afford it, he must pardon 
me if I insisted on £^ performance of his agree- 

pient. 

I appeal to you, Mr. Idler^ whether any thing 
pould be more civil, more complaisant, than this ? 
And, would yqu believe it, the creature in return, 
a few days after> accosted me, in an offended tone, 
with, " Madam, I can now tell you your coach is 
." ready ; and since you are so passionately fond of 
" one, I intend you the honour of keeping a pair of 
" horses. — You insisted upon having an article of 
" pin-money, and horses are no part of my agree- 
" ment." Base, designing wretch ! — I beg your 
pardon, Mr. Idler^ the very recital of such mean- 
ungentleman-like behaviour fires my blood, and 
lights up a flame within me. But hence, thou 
worst of moQsters, ill-timed rage, and let me not 
spoil my cause for want of temper. 

Now, though I am convinced I might make a 
worse use of part of the pin-money, than by ex- 
tending my bounty towards the support of so useful 
a part of the brute creation j yet, like a true-born 
Englishwoman, I am so tenacious of my rights and 
privileges, and moreover so good a friend to the 
gentlemen of the law, that I protest, Mr. Idler ^ 
sooner than tamely give up the point, and be quib- 
bled out of my right, I will receive my pin-money, 
as it were, with one hand, and pay it to them vidth 
the other ; provided they will give me, or, which 
is the same thing, my trustees, encouragement to 
commence a suit against this dear, frugal husband 
of mine. 
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And of this I can*t have the least shadow of 

doubt, inasmuch as I have been told by very good 

authority, it is some way or other laid down as a 

rule, * " That rvhenever the law doth give any 

^* thing to one, it giveth impliedly whatever is ne- 

^* cessary for the taking and enjoying the same." 

Now, I would gladly know what enjoyment I, or 

any lady in the kingdom, can have of a coach 

without horses ? The answer is obvious — None at 

all! For as Serj. Catlyne very wisely observes, 

*'* Though a coach has wheels, to the end it may 

'* thereby and by the virtue thereof be enabled to 

" move ; yet in point of utility it may as well have 

" none, if they are not put in motion by means of 

** its vital parts, that is, the horses.*' 

And therefore, Sir, I humbly hope you and the 
learned in the law will be of opinion, that two 
certain animals, or quadruped creatures, commonly 
called or known by the name of horses, ought to 
{)e annexed to, and go along with, the coach. 

SUKEY SaVECHARGES. 

* Coke on Littleton. 
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To the IDLER. 



Mr. Idler, 

I HAVE taken the liberty of laying before yoa 
my oomplainl, and of desiring advice or consoW 
tion witk the greater confidence, because I believe 
many other writers have suffered the same indigni- 
ties with myself, and hope my quarrel will be re- 
garded by you and yoor readers as the common 
cause of literature. 

Having been long a student, I thought myself 
qualified in time to become an author. My in- 
quiries have been much diversified, and far ex- 
tended, and not finding my genius directing me by 
irresistible impulse to any particular subject, I de- 
liberated three years, which part of knowledge to 
illustrate by my labours. Choice is more often 
determined by accident than by reason : I walked 
abroad one morning with a curious lady, and by 
her inquiries and observations was incited to write 
the natural history of the county in which I reside. 

Natural history is no work for one that loves his 
chair or his bed. Speculation may be puri^ed on 
a soft couch, but nature must be observed in the 
open air. I have collected materials with indefa* 
tigable pertinacity. I have gathered glow-worms 
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in the evening^, and snails in the morning ; I have 
seen the daisy dose and open, I have heard the owl 
shriek at midnight, and hunted insects in the heat 
of noon. 

Seven years I was employed in c<^lecting animals 
aad vegetables, and then found that my design was 
yet imperfect. The subterranean treasures of the 
place had been passed unobserved, and another 
year was to be spent in mines and coal-pits. What 
I had already done supplied a sufficient motive to 
do more. I acquainted myself with the black in« 
habitants of metallic caverns, and, in defiance of 
damps and floods, wandered through gloomy laby- 
rinths, and gathered fossils from every fissure. 

At last I began to write, and as I finished any 
section of my Ixxdi, read it to such of my friends 
as were most skilful in the matter which it treated* 
]^fone of them were satisfied ; one disliked the dis- 
position of the parts, another the colours pf the 
^yle ; one advised me to enlarge, another to abridge. 
I resolved to read no more, but to take my ovm 
way and write on, for by consultation I only per- 
plexed my tlioughts and retarded my work. 

The book was at last finished, and I did not 
doubt but my labour would be repaid by profit, 
and my ambition satisfied with honours. I con- 
sidered that natural history is neither temporary 
nor local, and that though I limited my enquiries 
to my own country, yet every part of the earth has 
productions common to all the rest. Civil history 
may be partially studied, the revolutions of one 
nation may be neglected by another ; but after that 
in which all have an interest, all must be inquisi- 
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tive. No man can have sunk so far into stupidity 
as not to consider the properties of the ground on 
which he walks, of the plants on which he feeds, 
or the animals that delight his ear, or amuse his 
eye; and therefore I computed that universal cu- 
riosity would call for many editions of my book, 
and that in five years I should gain fifteen thousand 
pounds by the sale of thirty thousand copies. 

When I began to write^ I insured the house ; and 
suflFered the utmost solicitude when 1 entrusted my 
book to the carrier, though I had secured it against 
mischances by lodging two transcripts in different 
places. At my arrival, I expected that the patrons 
of learning would contend for the honour of a de- 
dication, and resolved to maintain the dignity of 
letters, by a haughty contempt of pecuniary solici- 
tations. 

I took lodgings near the house of the Royal So- 
ciety, and expected every morning a visit from the 
president. I walked in the Park, and wondered 
that I overheard no mention of the great naturalist. 
At last I visited a noble earl, and told him of my 
work : he answered, that he was under an engage- 
ment never to subscribe. I was angry to have that 
refused which I did not mean to ask, and concealed 
my design of making him immortal. I went next 
day to another, and, in resentment of my late af- 
front, offered to prefix his name to my new book. 
He said, coldly, that he did not understand those 
things ; another thought there were too many books ; 
and another would talk with me when the races were 
over. - 

Being amazed to find a man of learning so in- 



decently slighted, I resolved to indulge the philo- 
sophical pride of retirement and independence. I 
then sent to some of the principal booksellers the 
plan of my book, and bespoke a large room in the 
next tavern, that I might more commodiously see 
them together, and enjoy the contest, v^hile they 
were outbidding one another. I drank my coffee, 
and yet nobody v^as come ; at last I received a 
note from one, to tell me that he was going out 
of town; and from another, that natural history 
was out of his way. At last there came a gr^ve 
man, who desired to see the work, and, without 
opening it, told me, that a book of that size wovld 
never do. 

I then condescended to step into shops, and men- 
tion my work to the masters. Some never dealt 
with authors ; others had their hands full ; some 
never had known such a bad time ; others had lost 
by all that they had published for the last twelve- 
month. One offered to print my work, if I could 
procure subscriptions for ifive hundred, and would 
allow we two hundred copies for my property. I 
lost my patience, and gave him a kick : for which 
he has indicted me. 

I can easily perceive, that there is a combination 
among them to defeat my expectations ; and I find 
it so general, that I am sure it must have been long 
concerted. I suppose some of my friends, to 
whom I read the first part, gave notice of my de- 
sign, and, perhaps, sold the treacherous intelli- 
gence at a higher price than the fraudulence of 
trade will allow me for my book. 

Inform me, Mr. Idler^ what I must do ; where 
must knowledge and industry find their recom- 
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peace, thus Di^kcted by tltc high, and cheated by 
the low ! I sometimes resolve to print my book at 
my own expeace, and, like tbe Sibyl, double tbe 
pvice ; and sometivies am tempted, >it emulation of 
HaM^A, to throw it into^ tbe fire, and leaye tbia 
aovdid geaeratieift to the curses of posterity. TeU 
UMv dear /(ibr, what I shall do. 

I am, SIR, 3cc. 



sm 
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TrsRS is such difference between the pursnfti 
of men, that one part of the inhabitants of a g^reat 
city live to fittle other purpose than to wondcnr 
at the rest. Some have hopes and fears, wishea 
and aversions, which never enter into the thoughts 
of others, and inquiry is laboriously exerted' to 
gain that which those who possess it are ready to 
throw away. 

Tb those who are accustomed ta value every 
tiring by its use, and have no such {superfluity of 
time or money as may prompt them to unnatural 
wants or capricious emulations, nothing appears 
more improbable or extravag^t than the love of 
curiosities, or that desire of accumulating trifles, 
which distinguishes many by whom no other dis- 
tinction could have ever been obtained. 

He that has lived without knowinir to what 
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hieight desire may be raised by vanity, with what 
rapture baubles are snatched out of the hands of 
rival collectors, how the eagerness of one raises 
eagerness in another, and one worthless purchase 
makes a second necessary, may, by passing a few 
hours at an auction, learn more than can be shewn 
by many volumes of maxims or essays. 

The advertisement of a sale is a signal which 
at once puts a thousand hearts in motion, and 
brings contenders from every part to the scene of 
distribution. He that had resolved to buy no 
more, feels his constancy subdued ; there is now 
something in the catalogue which completer bis 
cabinet, and which he wa& never before able to 
find. He whose sober reflections inform him, that 
of adding collection to collection there is no^ end^ 
asd. that it is wise toi leave early that which must 
be left imperfect at last, yet cannot with-hold him- 
self from comiiig to see what it is that brings so 
many together, and when he comes is soo& over*- 
powered by hi& habitual passion ; ho ia attraeted 
hy rarity, seduced by example, and inflamed by 
competition. 

While the stores of pride and; happiness are sur- 
veyed, one looks with longing eyes and glemny 
countenance on that which he despairs to gain from 
a richer bidder ; another keeps^ hi# eye with care 
from settling too long on that which he most ear- 
nestly desires; and another, with more art thaR 
virtue, depreciatea that which he valuea most, in 
hope to have it at ai» easy ratdv 

The novice is often surprised to see what mi- 
nute aitd unimportant discriminati9n» meraase^ or 
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diminish value. An irregular contortion of a tur-> 
binated shell, which oommon eyes pass unregarded^ 
will ten times treble its price in the imagination of 
philosophers. Beauty is far from operating upon 
collectors as upon low and vulgar minds, even 
where beauty might be thought the only quality 
that could deserve notice. Among the shells that 
please by their variety of colours, if one can be 
found accidentally deformed by a cloudy spot, it is 
boasted as the pride of the collection. China is 
sometimes purchased for little less than its weight 
in gold, only because it is old, though neither less 
brittle, nor better painted than the modem; and 
brown china is caught up .with extacy, though no 
reason can be imagined for which it should be pre* 
ferred to common vessels of common clay. 

The fate of prints and coins is equally inexpli- 
cable. Some prints are treasured up as inestimably 
valuable, because the impression was made before 
the plate was finished. Of coins the price rises not 
from the purity of the metal, the exceUence of the 
workmanship, the elegance of the legend, or the 
chronological use. A piece, of which neither the 
inscription can be read, nor the face distinguished, 
if there remain of it but enough to shew that it is 
rare, will be sought by contending nations, and 
dignify the treasury in which it shall be shown. 

Whether this curiosity, so barren of immediate 
advantage, and so liable to depravation, does more 
harm or good, is not easily decided. Its harm is 
apparent at the first view. It fills the mind with 
trifling ambition ; fixes the attention upon things 
which have seldom any tendency towards virtue or 
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wisdom ; employs in idle inquiries the time that is 
given for better purposes ; and often ends in mean 
Und dishonest practices, when desire increases by 
indulgence beyond the power of honest gratifica* 
tion. 

These are the effects of curiosity in excess ; but 
what passion in excess will not become vicious ? 
All indifferent qualities and practices are bad if 
they are compared with those that are good, and 
good if they are opposed to those that are bad. 
The pride or the pleasure of making collections, if 
it be restrained by prudence and morality, produces 
a pleasing remission after more laborious studies ; 
furnishes an amusement not wholly unprofitable for 
that part of life, the greater part of many lives^ 
which would otherwise be lost in indleness or vice; 
it produces an useful traffic between the industry 
of indigence and the curiosity of wealth j it brings 
many things to notice that would be neglected^ 
and, by fixing the thoughts upon intellectual plea- 
sures, resists the natural encroachments of sensu- 
ality, and maintains the inind in her lawful supe- 
riority. 



Vol. VII. 
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Prudence is of more freqaent use than any 
other intellectual quality ; it is exerted on slight 
occasions, and called into act by the cursory bnsi* 
ness of common life. 

Whatever is universally necessary, has been 
granted to mankind on easy terms. Prudence, as 
it is always wanted, is without great difficulty ob- 
tained. It requires neither extensive nor profound 
search, but forces itself, by spontaneous impulse, 
upon a mind neither great nor busy, neither en- 
'^grossed by vast designs, nor distracted by mnlti- 
•jflicity of attention. 

Prudence operates on life in the same manner as 
i^ules on composition : it produces vigilance rather 
than elevation, rather prevents loss than procures 
advantage; and often escapes miscarriages, but sef- 
dom reaches either power or honour. It quenches 
that ardour of enterprize, by which every thing is 
done that can claim praise or admiration ; and re- 
presses that generous temerity wnich often faib 
and often succeeds. Rules may obviate faults, but 
can never confer beauties ; and prudence keeps 
life safe, but does not often make it happy. The 
world is not amazed with prodigies of excellence, 
but when wit tramples upon rules, and magnani- 
mity breaks the chains of prudence. 
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One of the most prudent of all that have fallen 
within Dly obaerrationi is my old companion So^ 
phran, who has passed through the world in quiet^ 
bj perpetual adherence to a few plain maxims, 
and wonders how contention and distress can so 
often happen* 

The first principle of Sky^on is to run no hazards* 
Though he loves money, he* is of opinion^ that fru- 
gality is a more certain source of riches than in« 
dnstry. It is to no purpose that any prospect of 
lal^ profit is set before him ; he believes little 
ibOut futurity^ atid does not love to trust his money 
out of his sights ibr nobody knows what may hap- 
pen. He has a small estate, which he lets at the 
•M rent, because ii is better to have a little than no^ 
thing ; but he rigorously demands payment on the 
Stated day, for he that cannot pay one quarter can* 
not pag tnx). If he is told of any improvements 
in agriculture, he likes the old way, has observed 
that changes very seldom answer expectation, is 
^opinion thdt otir forefatliersknew how to till the 
ground as well as we ; and concludes with an ar- 
gament that nothing can over-power, that the ex- 
p«nce of planting and fen dug is immediate, and 
tlie advantage distant, ^nd that he is no wise man 
that will quit a certaintp for dn uneertaintjf. 

Anotbeif of Sophron's rules is, to mind no business 
hit his awn. In the state he is of no party ; but 
hears and speaks of public affiiirs with the same 
Mldness a6 of the administratiea of some ancient 
ff^ublic. If Bny flagtaiit act df frtuid or opprea^ 
sibo is tttentioned, be hopes tha4 sdlisnot ttus that 
ttftdld: ifmin&mimtt or eormption puts the-M^ 

as 
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tion in a flame, he hopes that every man means welL 
At elections he leaves his dependants to their own 
choice, and declines to vote himself, for every can- 
didate is a good man, whom he is unwilling to op- 
pose or offend. 

If disputes happen among his neighbours, he ob- 
serves an invariable and cold neutrality. His 
punctuality has gained him the reputation of ho- 
nesty, and> his caution that of wisdom ; and few 
would , refuse to refer their claims to his award* 
He might have prevented many expensive law-suits, 
and quenched many a feud in its first smoke ; but 
always refuses the office of arbitration, because he 
must decide against one or the other. 

With the affairs of other families he is always 
unacquainted. He sees estates bought and soldy 
squandered and increased, without praising the 
economist, or censuring the spendthrift. He never 
courts the rising, lest they should fall ; nor insults 
the fallen, lest they should rise again. His caution 
has the appearance of virtue, and all who do not 
want his help praise his benevolence ; but if any 
man solicits his assistance, he has just sent away 
all his money ; and^ when the petitioner is gone^ 
declares to his family that he is sorry for his mis* 
fortunes, has always looked upon him with parti- 
cular kindness, and therefore could not lend him 
money, lest he should destroy their friendship by 
the necessity of enforcing payment. 

Of domestic misfortunes he has never heard. 
Wheil he - is told the hundredth time of a gentle- 
man's daughter who has married the coachman, he 
lifts up his hands with astonishment, for he alwayii 
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thought her a very sober girl. When nuptial tjuar- 
relsy after having filled the country with talk and 
laughter, at last end in separation, he never can con- 
ceive how it happened, for he looked upon them as 
a happy couple. 

If his advice is asked, he never gives any parti- 
cular direction, because events are uncertain, and he 
will bring no blame upon himself ; but he takes the 
consulter tenderly by the hand, tells him he makes 
his case his own, and advises him not to act rashly, 
but to weigh the reasons on both sides ; observes, 
that a man may be as easily too hasty as too slow, 
and that as many fail by doing too much as too 
little; that a wise nian has two ears and one tongue; 
vaA that little said is soon mended; that he could tell 
him this and that, but that after all every man is the 
best judge of his own affairs. 

With this some are satisfied, and go home with 
gpreat reverence of Sophron^s wisdom ; and none are 
offended, because every one is left in full possession 
of his own opinion. 

Sophron gives no characters. It is equally vain to 
tell him of vice and virtue ; for he has remarked, that 
no mkn likes to be censured, and that very few are 
delighted with the praises of another. He has a few 
terms which he uses to all alike. With respect to 
fortune, he believes every family to be in good cir- 
cumstances; he never exalts any understanding by 
lavish praise, yet he meets with none but very sen- 
sible people. Every man is honest and hearty ; and 
every woman is a good creature. 

Thus Sophron creeps along, neither loved nor 
hated, neither favoured nor opposed : he has never 

Q 3 
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attempted to grow rich, for fear of grownng poor ) 
and has raised no friends, for fear of making 
enemies. 
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Pjlk^subs is very seldoi^i found where it y^ 
sought. Our brightest blazer of gl^4^^^ ^^ 
commonly kindled by unexpected sparks. T)ie flowr 
ers which scatter their odours frpm tiine to time i« 
th^ path;5 of life, grov up ifithout culture froij^ ^eeds 
Spattered by ch^uee. 

Nothing is i^ore hopeless than a schen^e of mur? 
riment. Wits and humourists are brought together 
from distant quarters by preconcerted invitations; 
^hey con^ attended by their adpiirers prepare4 tp 
l^gh and to ap9>laud ; th^y ga^ a-whil^ on each 
pther, ashamed to be sileut, apd afraid to sp^akjf 
ftvery m^^ is discontented with himself, grpv^cs 
^ngry with those th^t give hipi paiu, and resolves 
tj^at he will contri)^ut^ npthiug to t^he iperriment 
of such wprthles^ cQinpajay. Win^ inflai^eft the 
general mMlgnity, a]p4 changes ^Uemiess to pe- 
tulance, till at last iM>J^ cn^ bear any loQger the 
p^esenc^ of t]ie r^jst. '^'^ley rehire to vent the^r in- 
4igflat^<}fi iq safpr pjj^l«, w}^e they ar^ Jieard wit|i 
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attention; their importance is restored, they reco- 
ver their good humour, and gladden the night with 
wit and jocularity. 

Merriment is always the effect of a sudden im- 
pression. The jest which is exp3cted is already de- 
stroyed. The most active imagination will be some- 
times torpid under the frigid influence of melancholy,*^ 
and sometimes occasions will be wanting to teinpt 
the mind, however volatile, to sallies and excur- 
sions. Nothing was ever said with uncommon fe- 
licity, but by the co-operation of chance; and, 
therefore, wit as well as valour must be content to 
share its honours with fortune. 

All other pleasures are equally uncertain; the 
general remedy of uneasiness is change of place ; 
afanost every one has some journey of pleasure in 
his mind, with which he flatters his expectation.. 
He that travels in theory has no inconvenience ; he 
has shade and sunshine at his disposal, and wherever 
he alights finds tables of plenty and looks of 
gaiety. These ideas are indulged till the day of de- 
parture arrives, the chaise is called, and the progress 
of happiness begins. 

A few miles teach him the fallacies of imagina- 
tion. The road is dusty, the air is sultry, the horses 
are sluggish, and the postilion brutal. He longs 
for the time of dinner, that he may eat and rest. 
The inn is crowded, his orders are neglected, and 
nothing remains but that he devour in haste what 
the cook has spoiled, and drive on in quest of bet- 
ter entertainment. He finds at night a more com- 
modious house, but the best is always worse than he 
txpected. 
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He at last enters his natire provinoe, and rer 
solves to feast his mind with the conversation of his 
old friends, and the recollection of juvenile froi- 
lics. He stops at the house of his friend, whom 
he designs to overpower with pleasure by the unex<r 
pected interview. ,He is not known till he tells his 
name, and revives the memory of himself by a gra- 
dual explanation. He is then coldly received, and 
ceremoniously feasted. He hastes away to another, 
whom his afi&irs have called to a distant place, and, 
having seen the empty house, goes away disgusted, 
by a disappointment which could not be intended 
because it could not be - foreseen. At the next 
house he finds every face clouded with misfortune, 
and is regarded with malevolence as an unreason- 
able intruder, who comes not to visit but to insult 
them. 

It is seldom that we find either men or places 
such as we expect them. He that has pictured a 
prospect upon his fancy, will receive little pleasure 
from his eyes; he that has anticipated the conver- 
sation of a wit, will wonder to what prejudice 4ie 
owes his reputation. Yet it is necessary to hope, 
though hope should always be deluded ; for hope 
itself is happiness, and its frustrations, however fre- 
quent, are yet less dreadfiil than its extinction. 
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In the common enjoyments of life, we cannot 
yery liberally indulge the present hour, but by an-i 
ticipating, part of the pleasure whieh might have 
relieved the tediousness of another day ; and any 
uncommon exertion of strength, or perseverance in 
labour, is succeeded by a long interval of languor 
and weariness. Whatever advantage we snatch 
beyond the certain portion allotted us by nature, 
is like money spent before it is due, which at the 
time of regular payment will be missed and re-: 
gretted. 

Fame, like all other things which are supposed 
to give or to encrease happiness, is dispensed with 
the same equality of distribution. He that is loudly 
praised will be clamorously censured ; he that rises 
hastily into fame will be in danger of sinking sud- 
denly into oblivion. 

Of many writers who filled their age with won- 
der, and whose names we find celebrated in the 
books of their contemporaries, the works are now 
no longer to be seen, or are seen only amidst the 
lumber of libraries which are seldom visited, where 
they lie only to shew the deceitfulness of hope, and 
the uncertainty of honour. 

Of the decline of reputation many causes may be 
assigned. It is commonly lost because it never wai^ 
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deserved ; and was conferred at first, not by the 
suffrage of criticism, but by the fondness of friend- 
ship, or servility of flattery. The great and popu- 
lar are very freely applauded ; but all soon grow 
weary of echoing to each other a name which has 
no other claim to notice, but that many mouths are 
pronouncing it at once. 

But many have lost the final reward of their 
labours, because they were too hasty to enjoy it. 
They have laid hold on recent occurrences, and 
eminent names, and delighted their readers with 
allusions and remarks, in which all were interested, 
and to which all therefore were attentive. But 
the effect ceased with its cause ; the time quickly 
came when new events drove the former from me» 
mory, when the vicissitudes of the world brought 
new hopes and fears, transferred the love and 
hatred of the public to other agents, and the 
writer, whose works were no longer assisted by 
gratitude or resentment, was left to the cold re- 
gard of idle curiosity. 

He that writes upon general principles, or de- 
livers universal truths, may hope to be often read, 
because his work will be equally useful at all times 
and in every country ; but he cannot expect it to 
be received with eagerness, or to spread with ra^ 
pidity, because desire can have no particular sti- 
mulation : that which is to be loved long must be 
loved with reason rather than with passion. He 
that lays out his labours upon temporary subjects, 
easily finds readers, and quickly loses them ; for 
what should make the book valued when it» subject 
is no more? 




These observations will shew the reason why the 
poem of Hndibras is almost forgotten, however em- 
bellished with sentiments and diversified with allu- 
sions, however bright with wit, and however solid 
with truth. The hypocrisy which it detected, and 
the folly which it ridiculed, have long vanished 
from public notice. Those who had felt the mis- 
chief of discord, and the tyranny of usurpatipn, 
read it with rapture, for every liae brought baclj: 
to memory something known, and gratified resent^ 
ment by the just censure of something hated. But 
the book which was once quoted by princes, and 
which supplied conversation to all the assemblies of 
the gay and witty is now seldom meatiooed^ and 
even by those that affect to mention it, is seldom 
read. So vainly is wit lavished upon fugitive to* 
pics, so little can architecture secure duration when 
the g^und is false. 
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C/RiTiciSM is a study by which men grow im- 
portant and formidable at a very small expense. 
The power of invention has been conferred by na- 
ture upon few, and the labour of learning those 
sciences which may by mere labour be obtained is 
too great to be willingly endured ; but every man 
can exert such judgment as he has upon the 
works of others ; and he whom nature has made 
weak, and idleness keeps ignorant, may yet sup- 
port his vanity by the name of a Critic. 

I hope it will give comfort to great numbers who 
are passing through the world in obscurity, when I 
inform them how easily distinction may be obtained. 
All the other powers of literature are coy and 
haughty, they must be long courted, and at last 
are not always gained ; but Criticism is a goddess 
leasy of access and forward of advance, who will 
meet the slow, and encourage the timorous ; the 
want of meaning she supplies with words, and the 
want of spirit she recompenses with malignity. 

This profession has one recommendation peculiar 
to itself, that it gives vent to malignity without 
real mischief. No genius was ever blasted by the 
breath of critics. The poison which, if confined, 
would have burst the heart, fumes away in empty 
hisses, and malice is set at ease with very little dan- 
ger to merit. The Critic is the only man whose 
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triumpli is without another's pain^ and whose great- 
ness does not rise upon another's ruin. 

To a study at once so easy and so reputable^ so 
malicious and so harmless, it cannot be necessary to 
invite my readers by a long or laboured exhorta- 
tion ; it is sufficient, since all would be Critics if 
tiiey could, to shew by one * eminent example that 
all can be Critics if they will. 

Dick Minimj after the common course of puerile 
studies, in which he was no great proficient, was 
put an apprentice to a brewer, with whom he had 
lived two years, when his uncle died in the city, 
and left him a large fortune in the stocks. Dick 
bad for six months before used the company of the 
lower players, of whom he had learned to scorn a 
trade, and, being now at liberty to follow his ge- 
nius, he resolved to be a man of wit and humour. 
That he might be properly initiated in his new 
character, he frequented the coffee-houses near the 
theatres, where he listened very diligently, day 
after day, to those who talked of language and sen- 
timents, and unities and catastrophes, till by slow 
degrees he began to think that he understood some- 
thing of the stage, and hoped in time to talk him- 
self. 

But he did not trust so much to natural sagacity 
as wholly to neglect the help of books. When 
the theatres were shut, he retired to Richmond with 
a few select writers, whose opinions he impressed 
upon his memory by unwearied diligence; and, 
when he returned with other wits to the town, was 
able to tell, in very proper phrases, that the chief 
business of art is to copy nature; that a perfect 
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If liter » not to be expected, b^catlM geniw de- 
cays as judgment increases ; that the great art is the 
art of blotting ; and that, according to the rule of 
Horace^ every piece should be kept nine years. 

Of the great authors he now beg^n to display the 
cbaracters, laying down as an udiyersal position, that 
tU had beauties and defects. His opinion was, 
that Shakespeavj committing himself wholly to the 
nUpulse of nature^ wanted that correctness which 
lesraing would have giren him ; and that JtrntM, 
trusting to learning, did not sufficiently cast his eye 
on nature. He blamed the stanta of SpenMr^ and 
^ottld not bear the hexmMiers of Sidney. Defiham 
and WaUer he held the first reformers of EnglM 
numbers ; lind thought that if Waller could have 
obtained the rtrength of Denhmnf or Denham the 
sweetness of Wmlkr, there had been nothing want^ 
ing to complete a poet. He often expressed his 
commisseration oiDrydevCn poverty, and his indig- 
nation nt the age which suffered him to write for 
bread ; he repeated with rapture the first lines of 
AU\ f&t Lovef but wondei^ed at the corruption of 
taste which could bear any thing so unnatural 1^ 
phyimiAgtragedies. In Ottuay he found uncommon 
powers of moving the passions, but was disgusted 
by his general negligence, and blamed him for 
makitig a conspirator his hero ; and never eou'* 
dbaded hia disquisition, without remarkitig how 
happily the sound of the clock is made to alarm the 
eiidteiice. ScMhem would have been his favourite, 
beftf thttt he mixee comic with tragic scenes, inters 
etpts the natural conrse of the passions, and fiU# 
the mind with a wild confusion of mirdi and me* 
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lancholy. The Tersificaticm of Rowe he thought 
t^ melodious for the stage, and too little varied 
iu different passions. He made it the great fault 
of Congreve^ that all his persons were wits, and 
that he always wrote with more art than nature. He 
Considered CaiQ rather as a poem than a play, and 
allowed Addison to be the complete master of alle- 
gory and grave humour, but paid no great defe*- 
tence to him as a critic. He thought the chief 
mnerit of Prior was in his easy tales and lighter 
poems, though he allowed that his Solomon had many 
noble sentiments elegantly expressed. In Swift he 
discovered an inimitable vein of irony, and an easi- 
tiess which all would hope and few would attain. 
jPcg»e he was inclined to degrade from a poet to a 
versifier, and thought his numbers rather luscious 
than sweet. He often lamented the neglect of 
PhedrcL and Hippolitua^, and wished to see the rtage 
under better regulations. 

These assertions passed conunonly uncontradicted; 
and if now and then an (^>ponent started up, he was 
quickly repressed by the suffrages of the company, 
aiKl Minim went away from ev^ry dispute with ela- 
tion of heart and increase of confidence^ 

He now grew conscious of bis alnlities, aiid began 
tOi talk of the present state of dramatic poetry; 
wondered what was become of the eomic ge&ius 
which suppl ied our ancestors with wit and pleasantry, 
and why no writer could be found that durst now 
venture beyond a farce. -He saw no reason for 
thiuking that the view o^ humour was ^chausted, 
since we live in a country where liberty suffers every 
character to spread itself to its utmost bulk, and 
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which therefore produces more originals than all the 
rest of the world together. Of tragedy he con- 
cluded business to be the soul, and yet often hinted 
that love predominates too much upon the modem 
stage. 

He was now an acknowledged critic, and had 
his own seat in a coffee-house, and headed a party 
in the pit. Minim has more vanity than ill-nature, 
and seldom desires to do much mischief; he will 
perhaps murmur a little in the ear of him that sits 
next him, but endeavours to influence the audience 
to favour, by clapping when an actor exclaims ye 
jfods, or laments the misery of his country. 

By degrees he was admitted to rehearsals, and 
many of his friends are of opinion, that our present 
poets are indebted to him for their happiest thoughts; 
by his contrivance the bell was rung twice in J%ir- 
barassUf and by his persuasion the author- of Cleane 
concluded his play without a couplet ; for what can 
be more absurd, said Minim, than that part of a 
play should be rhymed, and part written in blank 
verse? and by what acquisition of faculties is the 
speaker, who never could find rhymes before, en- 
abled to rhyme at the conclusion of an act ? 

He is the great investigator of hidden beauties, 
and is particularly delighted when he finds the 
wnmd an echo to the sense. He has read all our 
poets vnth particular attention to this delicacy of 
versification, and wonders at the supineness with 
which their works have been hitherto perused, so 
that no man has found the sound of a drum in this 
distich : 

** When pa1pit» drum ecclesiastic, 

" Was beat with fist instead of a stick ;" 
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and that the wonderful lines upon honour and a 
bubble have hitherto passed without notice : 

" Honour is like the glassy babble, 

" Which cost philosophers such trouble; 

" Where, one part crack*d, the whole docs Ojr, 

" And wits are crack'd to find out why." 

In these verses, says Minima we have two striking" 
accommodations of the sound to the sense. It is 
impossible to utter the two lines emphatically with- 
out an act like that which they describe; bubble 
and trouble causing a momentary inflation of the 
cheeks by the retention of the breath, which is after- 
wards forcibly emitted, as in the practice oi blowing 
bubbles. But the greatest excellence is in the third 
line, which is cracVd in the middlie to express a 
crack, and then shivers into monosyllables. Yet has 
this diamond laid neglected with common stones, 
and among the innumerable admirers of Hudibras 
the observation of this superlative passage has been 
reserved for the sagacity of Minim* 
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Mr. Minim had now advanced himself to the 
zenith of critical reputation ; when he was in the 
pit, every eye in the boxes was fixed upon him; 
when he entered his coffee-house, he was surrounded 
by circles of candidates, who pajssed their noviciate 
of literature under his tuition : his opinion was asked 
by all who had no opinion of their ovm, and yet 
loved to debate and decide ; and no composition was 
supposed to pofis in safety to posterity, till it had 
been secured by Minim's approbation. 

Minim professes g^eat admiration of the wisdom 
and munificence by which the academies of the 
Continent were raised ; and often wishes for some 
standard of taste, for some tribunal, to which merit 
may appeal from caprice, prejudice, and malignity. 
He has formed a plan for an academy of criticism, 
where every work of imagination may be read before 
it is printed, and which shall authoritatively direct 
the theatres what pieces to receive or reject, to ex- 
clude or to revive. 

Such an institution would, in Diclis opinion, 
spread the fame of English literature over EuropCf 
and make London the metropolis of elegance and 
politeness, the place to which the learned and in- 
genious of all countries would repair for instruction 
and improvement, and where nothing would any 
longer be applauded or endured that wns n^ con- 




formed to tbe nicest rules, and finished with the 
bighert degance. 

Till some happy cdnjilnGtion of the pbtnets shall 
dispofle our princes or ministefs to make thetnselyes 
immortal by such an academy, Mmim contents him« 
self to preside four nights in a week in a critical 
society selected by himaelf, nrhere he is heatd with-* 
out contradiction, and whence his judgment is dis-« 
ieminated through the great rulgar and the smalL 

When he is placed in the chair of criticism, he 
declares loudly for the noble simplicity of our an^ 
cestors, in opposition, to^the petty refinements^ and 
ornamental luxuriance. Sometimes he is sunk in 
despair, and perceives false delicacy daily gaining 
ground, and sometimes brightens his countenance 
with a gleam of hope, and predicts the revival of 
the true sublime. He then fulminates his loudest 
Mnaures against the nKwkish barbarity of rhyme ; 
Wonders how beings that pretend to reason can be 
pleai^ with one line always ending like another } 
teUs how unjustly and unnatufally sense is sacrificed 
to found; how ojfien the best thoughts are mangled 
% the necessity of confining or extending them to 
IliB dimenaionarof a couplet ; And rejoices that genius 
has, in our days, shaken off the shackles whidi had 
encumbered it so kmg^ Yet he allows that rhyme 
may sometimes be borne, if the lines be (^ten 
brdi:en, and the pauses judiciously diversified. 

From blank verse be makes an easy transition to 
MiUod^ whom he produces 9b ao example of the 
slow advanoe of hslitig reputation. MUkm is the 
only writer in whose hooka Mmim ean read for ever 
wiAont weariatas. What cause it is thai M;empts 

m 2 
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this plesusure from satiety he has long and diligently 
inquired, and believes it to consist in the^ perpetual 
variation bf the numbers, by which the ear is grati- 
fied and the attention awakened. The lines that are 
commonly thought rugged and unmusical, he con- 
ceives to have been written to temper the melodious 
luxury of the rest, or to express things by a proper 
cadence : for he scarcely finds a verse that has not 
this favourite beauty ; he declares that he could 
shiver in a hot-house when he reads that 

*• the ground 
" Burns frore, and cold performs th' effect of fire; 

and that, when Milton bewails his blindness, the 
verse, 

** So thick a drop serene has quench'd these orbs," 

has, he knows not how, something that strikes him 
with an obscure sensation like that which he fancies 
would be felt from the sound of darkness. 

Minim is not so confident of his rules of judgment 
as not very eagerly to catch new light from the napie 
of the author. He is commonly so prudent as to 
spare those whom he cannot resist, unless, as wilt 
sometimes happen, he finds the public combined 
against them. But a fresh pretender to fame he is 
strongly inclined to censure, till his own honour re- 
quires that he commend him. Till he knows the 
success of a composition, he intrenches himself in 
general terms ; there are some new thoughts and 
beautiful passages, but there is likewise much which 
he would have advised the author to expunge. He 
has several favourite epithets, of which he has never 
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settled the meaning, but which are very coikimodi- 
ously applied to books which he has not read, or 
cannot understand. One is manlyj another is dry^ 
another stiff y and another ^iTtuy; sometimes he dis- 
covers delicacy of style, and sometimes meets with 
slrange expressioiis. 

He is never so great, or so happy, as when a youth 
of promising jxirts is brought to receive his directions 
for the prosecution of his studies. He then puts on 
a very serious air ; he advises the pupil to read none 
but the best authors, and, when he finds one congenial 
to his own mind, to study his beauties, but avoid his 
faiults; and, when he sits down to write, to consider 
how his favourite author would think at the present 
time on the present occasion. He exhorts him to 
catch those moments when he finds his thoughts ex- 
panded and his genius exalted, but to take care lest 
imagination hurry him beyond the bounds of nature. 
He holds diligence the mother of success ; yet en- 
joins him, with great earnestness, not to read more 
than he can digest, and not to confuse his mind by 
pursuing studies of contrary tendencies. He tells 
him, that every man has his genius, aiijd that Cicero 
could never be a poet. The boy retires illuminated, 
resolves to follow his genius, and to think how MiU 
ion would have thought : and Minim feasts upoa his 
own beneficence till another day brings another 
fHipil. 
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To ike IDLER. 

A.N opinion prevails almost universally in the 
)vorl(l» that he who has money has every thing. 
This is not a modem paradox, or the tenet of a 
small and obscure sect, but a persuasion which 
appears to have operated upon most mindb in all 
piges, and which is sopported by authorities so nu- 
merous and 9o cogent, that nothing but long expe^ 
rieooe could have giyfm vae confidence to question 
its truth. 

But experience is the test by which all the phi- 
losophers of the present age agree, that speculation 
jDast be tried ; and I may be therefore allowed to 
doubt the power of money, since I have been a kmg 
time rich, and have i|ot yet found that riches can 
fnake me happy* 

My &ther was a farmer neither wealthy nor in« 
jlig^^t^ who gave me ai>etter iMlucation than was 
suitable to my birth, because my uncle in the city 
fhaig^ed me for his heir, and desired that I might 
be bred a gentleman. My uncle's wealth was 
the perpetual subject of conversation in the house; 
and when any little misfortune befell us, or any 
mortification dejected us, my father always exhort- 
ed me to hold up my head, for my uncle would 
never marry. 
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My ttocle, mdeed, kept his promise. Having 
Jm Brisd completely busied between Ins warehouse 
and the 'Ctiangpe, he felt no tediousness of life, nw 
any want of domeettic amusements. When my ik- 
ther died, he receired me kindly ; but, after a few 
months, Ending no great pleasure in the conversa- 
tion of «ax!h other, we parted ; and he remitted me 
a small annuity, on which I lived a quiet and «tu- 
Atous life, without any wish to grow great by the 
death of my benefactor. 

But though I never suffered any malignant im* 
patience to take hold <hi my mind, I eould not for- 
bear sometimes to imagine to myself the pleasure 
et being rich ; and, when I read of diversions asid 
magnifrcenee, resolved to try, when time should 
put the trial in my power, what pleasure they 
could afford. 

My uncle, in the latter spring of his life, when 
his ruddy cheek and his firm nerves promised him 
a long and healthy age, died of an apoplexy. His 
lieath gav« me neither joy nor sorrow. He did me 
good, and I regarded him with gratitude ; but I 
ooatd not please him, and therefore could not love 
him. 

He had the policy of little minds, who love to 
rarprise ; and, having always represented his for*^ 
tune as less than jit was, had T suppose, often gra- 
ii#ed himself with thinking, how I should be de* 
lighted to find myself twice as rich as I expected. 
My wealth was such as exceeded all the schemes 
of expence which I had formed ; and I soon began 
to 'cxpafid my thoughts, and look tound for some 
purchase of fdicity. 
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The most striking effect of riches is the splen- 
dour of dress, which every man has observed to cut 
force respect, and facilitate reception ; and my first 
desire was to be fine. I sent for a taylorwho was 
employed by the nobility, and ordered such a suit 
of clothes as I had oft^ looked on with involunta- 
rjr submission, and am ashamed to remember with 
what flutters of expectation I waited for the hour 
Dvhen I should issue forth in all the splendour of 
embroidery. The clothes were brought, and for 
three days I observed many eyes turned towards 
me as I passed : but I felt myself obstructed in the 
common intercourse of civility, by an uneasy con- 
sciousness of my new appearance ; as I thought 
myself more observed, I was more anxious about 
my mien and behaviour ; and the mien which is 
formed by care is commonly ridiculous. A short 
time accustomed me to myself, aud my dress was 
without pain and without pleasure. 

For a little while I tried to be a rake, but I 
began too late ; and having by nature no turn foi; 
a frolic, was in great danger of ending in a drunk- 
ard. A fever, in which not one of my cojnpa- 
nions paid me a visit, gave me time for reflexion. 
I found that there was no great pleasure in break- 
ing windows and lying in the round-house ; and 
resolved to associate no longer with those whom, 
though I had treated and bailed them, I could not 
make friends. 

I then changed my measures, kept running 
hprses, and had the comfort of seeing my name 
very often in the news. I had a chesnut horse, the 
grandson of Childers^ who won four plates, and t^n 
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by-matches ; and a bay filly, who carried off the 
five years old plate, and was expected to form 
much greater exploits, when my groom broke her 
wind, because I happened to catch him selling oats 
for beer. This happiness was soon at an end ; there 
was no pleasure when I lost, nnd when I won I 
could not much exalt myself by the virtues of my 
horse. I grew ashamed of the company of jockey 
lords, and resolved to spend no more time in the 
stable. 

It was now known that I had monev and would 
spend it, and I passed four months in the company 
of architects, whose whole business was to persuade 
me to build an house. I told them I had more 
room than I wanted, but could not get rid of their 
importunities. A new plan was brought to me 
every morning; till at last my constancy was 
overpowered, and I began to build. The happi- 
ness of building lasted but a little while, for though 
I love to spend, I hate to be cheated ; and I soon 
found, that to build is to be robbed. 

How I proceed in the pursuit of happiness^ you 
;^hall hear when I find myself disposed to wtite. 

I am, SIR, &c. 

Tim. Ranger. 
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The nntural progress of the works of men is from 
rudeness to conyenience, from convenience to ele- 
gance, and from elegance to nicety. 

The first labour is enforced by necessity. The 
savage finds himself incommoded by beat and 
cold, by rain and wind ; he shelters himself in the 
hollow of a rock, and learns to dig a cave where 
there was none before. He finds the sun and the 
wind excluded by the ttiicket, and when the acci- 
dents of the chase, or the convenience of pasturage, 
leads him into more open places, he forms a thicket 
for himself, by planting stakes at proper distances, 
and laying branches from one to another. 

The next gradation of skill and industry pro- 
duces a house closed with doors, and divided by 
partitions ; and apartments are multiplied and dis-* 
posed according to the various degrees of power or 
invention ; improvement succeeds improvement, as 
he that is freed from a greater evil g^ows impatient 
of a less, till ease in time is advanced to pleasure. 

The mind, set free from the importunities of na- 
tural want, gains leisure to go in search of super- 
fluous gratifications, and adds to the uses of habi- 
tation the delights of prospect. Then begins the 
reign of symmetry ; orders of architecture are in- 
vented, and one part of the edifice is conformed to 
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another^ without any other reason, than that the 
eye may not be offended* 

The pasmge is Tery short from eleg^ance to luiKury. 
lomick and Corinthian columns are soon succeeded 
by gilt cornices, inlaid floors, and petty ornaments, 
which shew rather the wealth than the taste of the 
possessor. 

Jjmg^Mige proceeds, like eyery thing else, 
through improvement to degeneracy* The rovers 
who first take possession of a country, having not 
many ideas, and those not nicely modified or dis- 
criminated, were contented, if by general terms 
and abrupt sentences, they cookl make their 
thoughts known to one another ; as life begins to 
be more regulated, and property to become limited, 
disputes must be decided, and claims adjusted ; the 
differences of things are noted, and distinctness 
and propriety of expression become necessary. In 
time, happiness and plenty g^ve rise to curiosity, 
and the sciences are cultivated for ease and plea- 
sure ; to the arts, which are now to be taught, 
emulation soon adds the art of teaching ; and the 
studious and ambitious contend not only who Aell 
think best, but who shall tell their thoughts in the 
most pleasing manner. 

Then begin the arts of rhetoric and poetry, the 
regulation of figures, the selection of words, the 
modulation of periods, the graces of transition, the 
complication of clauses, and all the delicacies of 
«tyle and subtilties of composition, useful while 
they advance perspicuity, ^id laudable while they 
increase pleasure, but easy to be refined by needless 
scrupulosity tiJU they shall more embarrass the 
writer than assist the reader or delight him. 
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The first state is commonly antecedent to the 
practice of writing; the ignorant essays of im* 
perfect diction pass away with the savage genera- 
tion that uttered them. No nation can trace their 
language beyond the second period, and even of 
that it does not often happen that many monuments 
remain. 

The fate of the English tongue is like that of 
others. We know nothing of the scanty jargon of 
our barbarous ancestors ; but we have specimens of 
our language when it began to be adapted to civil 
and religious purposes, and find it such as might 
naturally be expected, artless and simple, uncon- 
nected and concise. The writers seem to have de- 
sired little more than to be understood, and perhaps 
seldom aspired to the praise of pleasing. Their 
verses were considered chiefly as memorial, and 
therefore did not suffer from prose, but by the mea- 
sure or the rhyme. 

In this state, varied a little according to the dif- 
ferent purposes or abilities of writers, our language 
may be said to have continued to the time of 
GoweVf whom CJmucer calls his master, and who, 
however obscured by his scholar's popularity, seems 
justly to claim the honour which has been hitliet*to 
denied him, of shewing his countrymen that some- 
thing more was to be desired, than that English 
verse might be exalted into poetry. 

Prom the time of Gawer and ChanceTf the English 
writers have studied elegance, and advanced their 
language, by successive improvements, to as much 
harmony as it can easily receive, and as much co- 
piousness as human knowledge has hitherto re- 
quired. These advances have not been made at 
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all times with the same diligence or the same suc-^ 
cess. Negligence has suspended the course of im- 
provementy or affectation turned it aside ; time has 
elapsed with little change, or change has been made 
without amendment. But elegance has been long 
kept in view with attention as near to constancy 
as life permits, till every man now endeavours to 
excel others in accuracy, or outshine them in splen- 
dour of style, and the danger is, lest care should 
too soon pass to affectation. 
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To. the IDLER. 



SIR, 

As nature has made every man desirous of hap- 
piness, I flatter myself, that you and y<iur readers 
cannot but feel some curiosity to know the sequel 
of my story ; for though, by trying the different 
schemes of pleasure, I have yet found nothing in 
which 1 could finally acquiesce ; yet the narrative 
of my attempts will not be wholly without use, 
since we always approach nearer to truth as we 
detect more and more varieties of error. 

When I had sold my racers, and put the orders 
of architecture out of my head, my next resolution 
was to be vl fine gentleman. I frequented the polite 
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eoffM^heasM, grew acquainted with til the wml ef 
kumoar, aod grained the right of bowing iamiliarljr 
to half the nobility. In this new scene of life mj 
great laboar was to learn to laagh. I had been 
nsed to eeniider laughter as the efeet of morrt- 
meat ; hot I soon learned that it 19 one of the arti 
ef adalatioa, and, from laughing only to shew that 
I was pleased, I now began to laugh when I wished 
to please. This was at first Tety diffiealt, I some- 
times heard the story with dull indifference^ and« 
not exalting myself to merriment by due grada- 
tions, burst out suddenly into an awkward noise^ 
which was not always favourably interpreted. 
Sometimes I was behind the rest of the company, 
and lost the grace of laughing by delay, and some- 
times, when I began at the right time was deficient 
in loudness or in length. But, by diligent imita-^ 
tion of the best models, I attained at last such 
flexibility of muscles, that I was always a welcome 
auditor of a story, and got the reputation of a good^ 
natured fellow. 

This was something ; but moch more waa to 
be done, that I might be unirersally allowed tobd 
a fine gentleman, I appeared at coort on aU pob^ 
Kc days ; betted at gaming tables ; and played at 
all the roots of eminence. I went ererj night to 
the opera, took a fidUier of disputed nerit under 
my protection, became the head of a mostcal fac- 
tion, and had sometimes coneerts at my own hoow. 
I once thought to hare attained the highoat raidL 
of elegance, Ky taking a foreign singer into keep- 
ing. But my faTourite fidler costtrived to he at^ 
reatewl on the night of a caneert, lor a finer s«it cS 
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dothes th«i I had ever presumed to wear^ and I 
leet all the fane of patronage by refbHng* to bail 
biai« 

My next ambition was to ait for my picture. I 
vpeat a whole winter in going from painter to 
painter, to bespeak a whole length of on^ and a 
half leng^ of another ; I talked of nothing but 
attitudes^ dr^eries, and proper lights ; took my 
friends to see the pictures after every sitting ; heard 
ev«ry day of a wonderful performer in crayons and 
miniature, and sent my {Mctures to be c<^ed ; waa 
told by the judges that they were not like,, and was 
recommended to other artisfts. At length, being 
not able to please my friencb, I grew less pleased 
myself, and at last resolved to think no more 
dM>utit. 

It was impossiUe to live in total idleness : and 
wandering about in search of something to do, 1 
was invited to a weekly meeting of virtneeos, and 
felt myself instantaneously seized with an unex- 
tii^uishable ardour for all natural curiosities. I 
lan from auction to auction, became a eritie in 
shells and fossils, and booght a H^rhis sitcus of m- 
estimable value, and purchaMd a secret art of prt^ 
serving insects, which mnde my collection the ewfy 
of the other philosophers* I found this pleaaoce 
mingled with nuich vexation. Ail the feuUa of 
my life were fer nine montha circulated through 
Ikt town with the most aetcve malignity, because I 
happ^ied to catch & moth of peeukar variegation ; 
and because I once oirtrbid all the lovers of shells 
mni carriied off a nautilus, id waa hmtod that the 
validity of my umele^'s wiU oughft to be disputed. 
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I will not deny that I was very proud both of 
the moth and of the shell, and gratified myself 
with the envy of my companions, perhaps more 
than became a benevolent being. But in time I 
grew weary of being hated for that which pre* 
duced no advantage, gave my shells to children that 
wanted play-things, and suppressed the art of dry- 
ing butterflies, because I would not tempt idleness 
and cruelty to kill them. 

I now began to feel life tedious, and wished to 
store myself with friends, with whom I might 
grow old in the interchange of benevolence. I 
had observed that popularity was most easily gain- 
ed by an open table, and therefore hired a French 
cook, furnished my sideboard with great magni- 
ficence, filled my cellar with wines of pompous 
appellations, bought every thing that was dear 
before it was good, and invited all those who were 
most famous for judging of a dinner. In three 
weeks my cook gave me warning, and, upon en- 
quiry, told me that Lord Queasy ^ who dined with 
me the day before, had sent him an offer of double 
wages. My pride prevailed ; I raised his wages^ 
and invited his lordship to another feast. I love 
plain meat, and was therefore soon weary of 
spreading a table of which I could not partake. 
I found that my guests, when they went away, 
criticised their entertainment, and censured my 
profusion ; my cook thought himself necessary, 
and took upon him the direction of the house ; and 
I could not rid myself of flatterers, or break from 
slavery, but by shutting up my house, and declar- 
ing my resolution to live in lodging^. 



V 




After all this, tell me, dear IcUeTf ^hat I must 
do next ; I have health, I have money, and hope 
that I have miderstandiug ; yet, with all these, I 
have never been able to pass a single day which I 
did not wish at an end before sun-set. Tell me, 
dear IdleTf what I shall do. I am 

Your humble servant, 

Tim. Rangers 



No. 65. SATURDAY, JULY H 1759. 



The sequel of Clarendon's history, at last hap- 
pily published, is an accession to English literature 
equally agreeable to the admirers of elegance and 
the lovers of truth ; many doubtful facts may now 
be ascertained, and many questions, after long de- 
bate, in&y be determined by decisive authority. 
He that records transactions in which himself was 
engaged, has not only an opportunity of knowing 
innumerable particulars which escape spectators, 
but has his natural powers exalted by that ardour 
which always rises at the remembrance of our own 
importance, and by which every man is enabled to 
relate his own actions better than another's. 

The difficulties through which this work has 

VOI-. VII. s 
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struggled into light, and the delays with which our 
hopes have been long mocked, naturally lead the 
mind to the consideration of the common fate of 
posthumous compositions. 

He who sees himself surrounded by admirers, 
and whose vanity is hourly feasted with all the 
luxuries of studied praise, is easily persuaded that 
his influence will be extended beyond his life ; that 
they who cringe in his presence will reverence his 
memory, and that those who are proud to be num- 
bered among his friends, will endeavour to vindi- 
cate his choice by zeal for his reputation. 

With hopes like these, to the executors of Swifi 
was committed the history of the last years of Queen 
AnnCj and to those of Pope^ the works which re- 
mained unprinted in his closet. The performances 
of Pope were burnt by those whom he had perhaps 
selected from all mankind as most likely to publish 
them ; and the history had likewise perished, 
had not a straggling transcript fallen into busy 
hands. 

The papers left in the closet of Pieresc supplied 
his heirs with a whole wint^'s fuel ; and many of 
the labours of the learned Bishop Lloyd were cmi* 
sumed in the kitchen of his descendants. 

Some works, indeed, have escaped total destruc^ 
tion, but yet have had reason to lament the fate of 
orphans exposed to the frauds of unfaithful guar- 
dians. How Hale would have borne the mutila- 
tions which his Pleas of the Crown have suffi&r^ 
from the editor, they who know his character will 
easily conceive. 
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file original copy of Bumefs history, though 
promised to some public^ library, has been never 
giTen ; and who then caii prove the fidelity of the 
publication, when the authenticity of Clarendon's 
history, though printed with the sanction of one of 
the first universities in the world, had not an un- 
expected manuscript been happily discovered, 
would, with the help of factious credulity^ have 
been brought into question by the two lowest of 
all human beings, a scribbler for a party, and a 
commissioner of excise. 

Vanity is often no less mischievous than negli- 
gfence or dishonesty. He that possesses a valuable 
manuscript, hopes to raise its esteem by conceal- 
ment, and delights in the distinction which he 
imagrines himself to obtain, by keeping the key of 
a treasure which he neither uses nor imparts. From 
him it falls to some other owner, less vain but more 
negligent, who considers it as useless lumber, and 
.rids himself of the incumbrance. 

Yet there are some works which the authors 
must consign unpublished to posterity, however 
uncertain be the event, however hopeless be the 
trust. He that writes the history of his own 
times, if he adheres steadily to truth, will write 
that which his own times will not easily endure. 
He must be content to reposite his book till all 
private passions shall cease, and love and hatred 
give way to curiosity. 

But many leave the labours of half their life to 

^ It would be proper to reposite, iu some public place, the 
msnuscript of Clarendon, which has not escaped all suspicion 
of unfiedtbful publication. 

S 2 
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their executors and to chance, because they will not 
send them abroad unfinished, and are unable to 
finish them, having prescribed to themselves such a 
degree of exactness as human diligence can ^scarcely 
attain. Lhydj says Burnet ^ did not lay out his 
learning with the same diligence ets he laid it in. He 
was always hesitating and inquiring, raising objec- 
tions and removing them, and waiting for clearer 
light and fuller discovery. Baker^ after many 
years passed in biography, left his manuscripts to 
be buried in a library, because that was imperfect, 
which could never be perfected. 

Of these learned men, let those who aspire to the 
same praise, imitate the diligence, and avoid the 
scrupulosity. Let it be always remembered that 
life is short, that knowledge is endless, and that 
many doubts deserve not to be cleared. Let those 
whom nature and study have qualified to teach 
mankind, tell us what they have learned while they 
are yet able to tell it, and trust their reputation 
only to themselves. 
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No. 66. SATURDAY, JULY 21, 1759. 



]Vo complaint is more frequently repeated among^ 
the learned, than that of the waste made by 
time among the labours of antiquity. Of those who 
once filled the civilized world with their renown, 
nothing is now left but their names, which are left 
only to raise desires that never can be satisfied, and 
sorrow which never can be comforted. 

Had all the writings of the ancients been faith- 
fully delivered down from age to age, had the Alex- 
andrian library been spared, and* the Palatine repo- 
sitories remained unimpaired, how much might 
we have known of which we are now doomed to be 
ignorant ! how many laborious inquiries, and dark 
conjectures; how many collations of broken hints 
and mutilated passages might have been spared ! 
We should have known the successions of princes, 
the revolutions of empire, the actions of the great, 
and opinions of the wise, the laws and constitutions 
of every state, and the arts by which public gran- 
deur and happiness are acquired and preserved : we 
sliould have traced the progress of life, seen colonies 
from distant regions take possession of European de- 
serts, and troops of savages settled into communities 
by the desire of keeping what they had acquired ; 
we should have traced the gradations of civility, and 
travelled upward to the original of things by the 
light of history, till in remoter times it had glim- 
mered in fable, and at last sunk into darkness. 

s3 
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If the works of imagination had been less dimi- 
nishedy it is likely that all future times might have 
been supplied with inexhaustible amusement by the 
fictions of antiquity. The tragedies of Sophocles and 
Euripides would all have shewn the stronger passions 
in all their diversities; and the comedies oiMentm^ 
der would have furnished all the maxims of do- 
mestic life. Nothing would have been necessary to 
moral wisdom but to have studied these great 
masters, whose knowledge would have guided 
doubt, and whpse authority would have silenced 
cavils. 

Such are the thoughts that rise in every student, 
when his curiosity is eluded, and his searches are 
frustrated ; yet it may perhaps be doubted, whether 
our complaints are not sometimes inconsiderate, and 
whether we do not imagine more evil than we feel. 
Of the ancients enough remains to excite our emu- 
lation and direct our endeavours. Many of the 
works which time has left us, we know to have been 
those that were most esteemed, and which antiquity 
itself considered as models ; so that, having the <ni- 
ginals, we may without muck regret lose the imita- 
tions. The obscurity which the want of contem- 
porary writers often prodnces, only darkens single 
passages, and those commonly of slight importance. 
The general tendency of every piece may be known j 
and though that diligence deserves praise wfaidi 
leaves nothing unexamined, yet its miscarriages 
are not much to be lamented ; for the most nsefiil 
truths are always universal, and unconnected with 
accidents and customs. 

Such is the general conspitacy of human Baturs 
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against contemporary merit, that, if we had in- 
herited from antiquity enough to afford employment 
for the laborious, and amusement for the idle, I 
know not what room would have been left for mo- 
dem genius or modern industry ; almost every 
subject would have been pre-occupied, and every 
style would have been fixed by a precedent from 
which few would have ventured to depart. Every 
writer would have had a rival, whose superiority 
was already acknowledged, and to whose fame his 
work would, even before it was seen, be marked out 
for a sacrifice. 

We see how little the united experience of man* 
kind hath been able to add to the heroic characters 
displayed by HomeVf and how few incidents the 
fertile imagination of modem Ituly has yet pro* 
duced, which may not be found in the lUad and 
Odyssey. It is likely, that if all the works of the 
Athenian philo60{^er8 had been extant, Malbranche 
said Locke would have been ccmdemned to be silent 
readers of the ancient metaphysicians; and it is ap* 
parentp that, if the old writers had all remained, the 
/dfer could not have written a disquisition on the 
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To the IDLER. 

SIR, 

In the observations which you have made on th^ 
various opinions and pursuits of mankind, you 
must often, in literary conversations, have met with 
men who consider dissipation as the great enemy of 
the intellect ; and maintain, that, in proportion as 
the student keeps himself within the bounds of a 
settled plan, he will more certainly advance in 
iscience. 

This opinion is, perhaps, generally true; yet, 
when we contemplate the inquisitive nature of the 
human mind, and its perpetual impatience of all re- 
straint, it may be doubted whether the faculties may 
not be contracted by confining the attention ; and 
whether it may not sometimes be proper to risque 
the certainty of little for the chance of much. Ac- 
quisitions of knowledge, like blazes of genius, are 
often fortuitous. Those who had proposed to them- 
selves a methodical course of reading, light by ac- 
cident on a new book, which seizes their thoughts 
and kindles their curiosity, and opens an unexpected 
prospect, to which the way which they had prescribed 
to themselves would never have conducted them. 

To enforce and illustrate my meaning, I have sent 
you a journal of three days employment, found 
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among the papers of a late intimate acquaintance ; 
who, as will plainly appear , was a man of vast de- 
signs, and of vast performances, though he some- 
times designed one thing, and performed another. 
I allow that the Spectator's inimitable productions of 
this kind may well discourage all subsequent jouri- 
nalists; but, as the subject of this is different from 
that of any which the Spectator has given us, I leave 
it to you to publish or suppress it. 

Mem. The following three days I propose to 
give up to reading ; and intend, after all the delays 
which have obtruded themselves upon me, to finish 
my Essay on theExteni of the Mental Powers; to re-^ 
vise my Treatise on Logic; to begin the Epic which 
I have long projected ; to proceed in my perusal of 
the Scriptures with Grotius's Comment; and at my 
leisure to regale myself with the works of classics^ 
ancient and modem, and to finish my Ode to Astro^ 
nomy. 

Monday.^ Designed to rise at six, but, by my ser- 
vant's laziness, my fire was not lighted before eight, 
when I dropped into a slumber that lasted till nine; 
at which time I rose, and, after breakfast, at ten sat 
down to study, proposing to begin upon my Essay ; 
but, finding occasion to consult a passage in Plato, 
was absorbed in the perusal of the Republic till 
twelve. I had neglected to forbid company, and 
now enters Tom Careless, who, after half an hour's 
chat, insisted upon my going with him to enjoy 
an absurd character, that he had appointed, by an 
advertisement, to meet him at a particular coffee- 
house. . After we had for some time entertained our<- 
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selves with him, we sallied out, designing each to 
repair to his home ; but, as it fell out, coming up 
in the street to a man whose steel by his side declared 
him a butcher, we overheard him opening an ad- 
dress to a genteelish sort of yotmg lady, whom he 
walked with : " Miss, though your father is master 
of a coal-lighter, and you will be a great fortune, 
'tis true; yet I wish I may be cut into quarters 
if it is not only love, and not lucre of gain, that 
is my motive for offering terms of marriage." As 
this lover proceeded in his speech, he misled us the 
length of three streets, in admiration nt the unlimited 
power of the tender passion, that could soften even 
the heart of a butcher. We then adjourned to a 
tavern, and from thence to one of the puUic 
gardens, where I was n^^ed with a most amusing 
variety of men possessing great tal^its, so discoloured 
by affectation, that they only made them eminently 
ridiculous ; shallow things, who, by continual dis- 
sipation, had annihilated the few ideas nature had 
given them, and yet were celebrated for wonderful 
pretty gentlemen; young ladies extolled for their 
wit, because they were handsome ; illiterate ^mpty 
women as well as men, in high life, admired 
for their kniowledge, from their being resolutely 
positive ; and women oi real understanding so far 
from pleasing the polite million, that they fright- 
ened them away, and were left solitary. When we 
quitted this entertaining scene, Tom pressed me, ir- 
resistibly, to sup with him. I reached bome at 
twelve, and then reflected, that though indeed I 
had, by remarking various characters, improved my 
insight into human nature, yet still I had neglected 
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the studies proposedt and accordingly took up my 
Treatise an Logic, to give it the intended revisal^ 
but found my spirits too much agitated, and could 
not forbear a few satirical lines^ under the title of 
The Evening's Walk. 

Tuesday.] At breakfast, seeing my Ode to Astro* 
nomy lying (m my desk, I was struck with a train 
of ideas, that I thought might contribute to its im- 
provement. I immediately rang my bell to forbid 
all visitants, when my servant opened the door, 
with, " Sir, Mr. Jeffery CrcpeS' My cup drc^ped 
out of one hand, and my poem out of the other. I 
could scarcely ask him to sit ; he told me he wais 
going to walk, but, as there was a likelihood of rain, 
he would sit with me ; he said, he intended at firrt 
to have called at Mr. VacaaiU'Sj but, as he had not 
seen me a great while, he did not mind coming out 
of his way to wait on me; I made him a bow^ but 
thanks for the favour stuck in my throat. I adLed 
him if he had been to the coffee-house ; he replied, 
two hours. 

Under the oppression of this dull interruption, I 
sat looking wishfully at the clock ; for which, to in- 
crease my satisfaction, I had chosen the inscription. 
Art is long, and life is short ; exchanging questionfe; 
and answers at long intervals, and not without some 
hints that the veeather-glass promised fair weather. 
At half an hour afler three he told me he would 
trespass on me for a dinner, and desired me to send 
to his house for a bundle of papers, about ifficlosing 
a common upon his estate, which he would read to 
me in the evening. I declared myself busy, and 
Mr. 6r«pe went away. 
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Having dined, to compose my chagrin I took 
up Virgil, and several other classics, but could not 
calm my mind, or proceed in my scheme. At 
about five I laid my hand on a Bible that lay oh 
my table, at first with coldness and insensibility ; 
but was imperceptibly engaged in a close attention 
to its sublime morality, and felt my heart expanded 
by warm philanthropy, and exalted to dignity of 
fientiment. I then censured my too great solici- 
tude, and my disgust conceived at my acquaint- 
ance, who had been so far from designing to offend, 
that he only meant to shew kindness and respect. 
In this strain of mind I wrote An Essay on Bene-- 
fH}lence9 and An Elegy on Sublunary Disappointments, 
When I had finished these, at eleven, I supped, 
and recollected how little I had adhered to my 
plan, and almost questioned the possibility of pur- 
suing any settled and uniform design ; however, I 
was not so far persuaded of the truth of these sug- 
gestions, but that I resolved to try once more at 
my scheme. As I observed the moon shining 
through my window, from a calm and bright sky 
fi^angled with innumerable stars, I indulged a 
pleasing meditation on the splendid scene, and 
finished my Ode to Astronomy. 

Wednesday.] Rose at seven, and employed three 
hours in perusal of the Scriptures with Grotius^s 
Comment ; and after breakfast fell into meditation 
concerning my projected Epick ; and being in some 
doubt as to the particular lives of some heroes, 
whom I proposed to celebrate, I consulted Bayle 
and Morerif and was engaged two hours in exa- 
mining various lives and characters, but then re- 
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solved to go to my employment. When I was 
seated at my desk, and began to feel the growing 
succession of poetical ideas, my servant brought me 
a letter from a lawyer, requiring my instant attend- 
ance at Graxfs Inn for half an hour. I went full 
of vexation, and was involved in business till eight 
at night ; and then being too much fatigued for 
study, supped, and went to bed. 

Here my friend's journal concludes, which per- 
haps is pretty much a picture of the manner in 
which many prosecute their studies. I therefore 
resolved to send it you, imagining, that, if you 
think it worthy of appearing in your paper, some 
of your readers may receive entertainment by re- 
cognising a resemblance between my friend's con- 
duct and their own. It must be left to the Idler 
accurately to ascertain the proper methods of ad- 
vancing in literature ; but this one position,* deda^ 
cible from what has been said above, may, I think, 
be reasonably asserted, that he who finds himself 
strongly attracted to any particular study, though 
it may happen to be out of his proposed scheme, if 
it is not trifling or vicious, had better continue hif 
application to it, since it is likely that he will, with 
much more ease and expedition, attain that which 
a warm inclination stimulates him to pursue, 
than that at which a prescribed law compels him 

to toil. 

I am^ &c. 
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their captives wiser than themselves, and made haste 
to relieve their wants by imparted knowledge. 
They discovered that many might grow wise by the 
labour of a few, and that improvements might be 
made with speed, when they had the knowledge of 
former ages in their own language. They there- 
fore made haste to lay hold on medicine and philo- 
sophy, and turned their chief authors into Arabic. 
Whether they attempted the poets is not known ; 
their literary zeal was vehement, but it was short, 
and probably expired before they had time to add 
the arts of elegxince to those of necessity. 

The study of ancient literature was interrupted in 
Europe by the irruption of the Northern nations, 
who subverted the Roman empire, and erected new 
kingdoms with new languages. It is not strange, 
that such . confusion should suspend literary atten-* 
tion; those who lost, and those who gained do^ 
minion, had immediate difficulties to encounter, and 
immediate miseries to redress, and had little leisure^ 
amidst the violence of war, the trepidation of flighty 
the distresses of forced migration, or the tumults of 
unsettled conquest, to enquire after speculative 
truth, to enjoy the amusement of imaginary lulven-* 
tures, to know the history of former ages, or study 
the events of any other lives. But no sooner had 
this chaos of dominion sunk into order, than learn-* 
ing began again to flourish in the calm of peaces 
When life and possessions were secure, convenience 
and enjoyment were soon sought, learning was 
found the highest gratification of the mind, and 
translation became one of the means by which it 
was imparted. 
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At larty by a concurrence of many causes, the 
European world was roused from its lethargy ; thos^ 
aits which had been long obscurely studied in the 
gloom of monasteries became the general favourites 
(of mankind ; ^very nation vied with his neighbour 
for th^ prize of learning ; the epidemical emulation 
spread from south to norths and curiosity and trans^ 
lation found their way to Britain* 
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He that reviews the progress of English literature^ 
will find that translation was very early cultivated 
among us, but that some principles^ either wholly 
erroneous or too far extended^ hindered our success 
from being always equal to our diligence. 
7 Cbaitcerf who is generally considered as Hie fa-* 
th^ of our poetry, has left a version of Boetius an 
the Comforts of Philasophff the book which seems to 
have been the favourite of the middle ages, which 
had been translated into Saxon by king Alfred, and 
illustrate with a copious comment ascribed to Aqui'- 
iUit. It may be supposed that Chaucer would apply 
more than common attention to an author of so 
nineh celebrity, yet he has att^npted nothing high* 
er than a version strictly literal, and has degraded 
the poetical parts to prose, that the constraint of ver-* 
nification might not obstruct his zeal for fidelity. 
Vol. tii. t 
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Caxton taught us typogpraphy about the year 1474. 
The first book printed m English was n translatMMi. 
Caxton was both the translator and printer of ^ 
Destrvjdum of Troye^ a book which, in that infanejF 
of learning*! was considered as the best account of 
the fabulous ages, and which, though now driven 
out of notice by authors of no greater use or valu^, 
still continued to be read in CcutUm^s JEng/Ush to the 
beginning of the present century. 

Caxton proceeded as he began, and, except the 
poems of Gower and Chaucer^ printed nothing but 
translations from the French^ in which the original 
is so scrupulously followed, that they afford us little 
knowledge of our own language ; though the words 
are English^ the phrase is foreign. 

As learning advanced, new works were adopted 
into onr langctt^, but I think with little Hnprote- 
ment of the art of translation, though fomign bar 
tiouH and other languages offered as models af % 
better noethod; till in the age <rf Elizabeth we Wf 
gan to find that greater liberty was n^scessary tf 
elegance, and that elegance was necessary to %eaer 
nl reception ; fiome essays were thea nade upM 
the liaUan poets, which desenre the praiese imd glA^ 
titude of posterity. 

But the old practice was not suddenly for8ak0]i>( 
SoBand fiUed the nation with literal translatiaft ; 
and what is yet more strange, the same exsactAM 
was obstinately practised in the versions .of tb^ 
poets. This absurd labour of construing into rykmif 
was ccmntenanced by Jonson in his version of Hih 
race ; and whether it be that more men liavie leaimf 
ing than genius, m that .the eiidiBayonr$iiiif thatlitllf 
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were more directed towards knowledge than de- 
hght, the accuracy of Janson foaiHl more imitators 
tban the elegance of Fairfax ; and May^ Satufys, 
and HottcUxj/f confined themtolves to the toil of ren- 
dering line for line^ not indeed With equal f&lidtf, 
ibr May and Sandys were |x>ets, and Hdliday otifty 
a schoolar and a crif ic. 

FeUham appears to consider it as the established 
latr of poetical translation^ that the lines should be 
neither more nor fewer than those of the original ; 
4hd so long had this prejudice prevailed, that Urti- 
him praises Fimshaw^s version of Cfuarini as the ex« 
kmple of a neiv and tioble way, as the first attempt 
to break the boundaries of ctistom, and assert ffae 
niBttural freedom of the Muse. 

In the general emulation of wit and genius which 
the festivity of the Restoration produiied, the poets 
sfiook off their constraint, and considered transia- 
tion as no longer confined to servile closeness. But 
teformation is seldom the work of pure virtxte or 
unassisted reason. Translation was impi^oved moi'e 
by accident than conviction. The Writers of iUi 
foregoing age had at least learnii^g equal to ^&t 
genius ; and being ofteii more able to explain the 
sentiments or illustrate the allusions of the ancients, 
than to exhibit their graces and transfuse their 
spirit, were perhaps willing sometimes to conceal 
their want of poetry by profusion of literature, and 
therefore translated literally, that their fidelity 
might shelter their insipidity or harshness. The 
vKts of Charles's time had seldom more than slight 
and superficial views ; and their care was to hide 
their want of learning behind the colours of a gay 

m 2 
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imagination ; they therefore translated always with 
freedom, sometimes with licentiousness, and per- 
haps expected that their readers should accept 
spritelihess for knowledge, and consider ignorance 
and mistake as the inipatience and negligence of a 
mind too rapid to stop at difficulties, and too 
elevated to descend to minuteness. 

Thus was translation made more easy to the wri- 
ter, and more delightful to the reader ; and there 
is nd wonder if ease and pleasure have found their 
advocates. The paraphrastic liberties have been 
.alI^ost universally admitted ; and Sherhoum^ whose 
learning was eminent, and who had no need of any 
excuse to pass slightly over obscurities, is the only 
writer who in later times has attempted to justify or 
revive the ancient severity. 

There is undoubtedly a mean to be observed. 
Dryden saw very early that closeness best preserved 
an author's sense^ and that freedom best exhibited 
his spirit; he therefore will deserve the highest 
praise, who can give a representation at once &ith- 
ful and pleasing, who can convey the same thoughts 
with the same graces, and who, when he translates, 
chfinges nothing but the language. 
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Fbw faults of style, whether real or imaginary, 
excite the malignity of a more numerous class 
of readers, than the use of hard words. 

If an author be supposed to involve his thoughts 
in voluntary obscurity, and to obstruct, by unneces- 
sary difficulties, a mind eager in pursuit of truth ; 
if he writes not to make others learned, but to boast 
the learning which he possesses himself, and wishes 
to be admired rather than understood, he counter- 
acts the first end of writing, and justly suffers the 
utmost severity of censure, or the more afflictive se 
Verity of neglect. 

But words are only hard to those who do not un- 
derstand them ; and the critic ought always to in- 
quire, whether he is incommoded by the fault of the 
writer, or by his own. 

Every author doea not write for every reader; 
many questions are such as the illiterate part of 
mankind can have neither interest nor pleasure in 
discussing, and which therefore it would be an use- 
less endeavour to level with common minds; by 
tiresome circumlocutions or laborious explanations; 
and many subjects of general use may be treated in 
a different manner, as the book is intended for the 
learned or the i^orant. Diffusion and explication 
are necessary to the instruction of those who^ being 
neither able nor accustomed to think for themselves, 

t3 
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can learn only what is expressly tanght; but they 
who can form parallels, discover consequences, and 
multiply conclusions, are best pleased with involu- 
tion of argument and compression of thought; they 
desire only to receive the seeds of knowledge which 
they may branch out by their own power, to have 
the way to truth pointed out which they can then 
follow wfthout a guide. 

The Guardian directs one of his pupils to think 
nrith the wise^ hid speak with the vulgar. This is a 
precept specious enough, but not always practicable. 
Difference of thoughts will produce difference of 
language. He that thinks with mw^ extent than 
anbther will want words of larger meaning; he that 
thinks with more svibtilty i^ill seek for terma of 
more nice discrimination ; ^nd where is the wonder, 
since words are but the images of things, that Iob 
who never knew the original should not know the 
copies? 

Yet vanity inclines us to find faults fmy where 
father than in ourselves. He that reads and grows 
no wiser, seldom suspects his ^wn deficiency ; but 
comjdains of hard words and obscure sentences, and 
asks why books are written which cannot be under- 
•food? 

.. Among the hard wcprds which are no longer tp 
b# us^, it h^s been long the custom to nupiber 
terms of vt. t^very ifuq^n (sfiys Smfi) u more abU 
U> ea^fknm iM mibfect of an art than its professQpf a 
farmer iviU tM you^ in two words that h^ hasl^teu 
his leg; but a sv^rgeQn, ^er a ia^g (UaotmrsSf shall 
}edve^<masignar€mmymi!Perf^h^o}^^^ Thi^couM 
only \sssw been said by such an exact observer 4^ 



lifet In ^intrflrcition nf ihttlignity^ or (n odtetitatton 
of acuteneift. IBveiy iMur prodaces instftnces <rf^ tlfe^ 
ttece^ty of tethks of «trt. Mankind (H!mtd never 
toniiptt^ in uniform nJBFectation ; i^t it tiot font try M^ 
^esSity that every sioience and every trtitde tw* iU 
peeuli&r tenguage. iTliey that coYit^t thetnidv^ 
with g^enerai ideas may resi: in geiieMl terfn?; ^kwi 
tho^i whdse indies dr employments force llhcim tfpdn 
t\6B^¥ inspedtioa, mfCist ikve ttam^ for pattrcnlar 
pkrts, aifid Wdrtfe by whidi th^ may cfstpreisid varlotft 
mddes of cdttrbinatioh, mdi ha fiotie but thefmsdtv^ 
have occasion to constid^. 

Ai1;i!9ts are fndised lic^etimies r^iEidy to supJiMe 
ihstt n<me can be ^strangers to tvotds to which thett^ 
selves aire famittar, telk to tth indidetttai inquirer 'ite 
ttiey talk to wie fiLnother, and make thieir fcuoW- 
tedgie ridiculdus by injtididous obtrusioti. An art 
(^iinot be tiiuglrt bttt bjr its pttJpchr teilns, but It *i 
not always necessary to teach the art. 

That the vulgar express their thoughts clearly is 
far from true ; and what perspicuity can be found 
among them proceeds- not from the easiness of 
their language, but the shallowness of their thoughts. 
He that sees a building as a common spectator, 
contents himself with relating that it is g^eat or 
little, mean or splendid, lofty or low; all these 
words are intelligible and common, but they con- 
vey no distinct or limited ideas ; if he attempts, 
without the terms of architecture, to delineate the 
parts, or enumerate the ornaments, his narration at 
once becomes unintelligible. The terms, indeed, 
generally displease, because they are understood by 
few ; but they are little understood only because 
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few, that look upon an edifice, examiiie its pact9| 
fx analyse its columns into their members. 

The state of every pther art is the same; as it is 
cursorily surveyed or accurately examined, different 
Ibrms of expression become proper. In morality it 
is one thing to discuss the niceties of th^ casuist, 
aiid another tq direct the practice of conmion life. 
In agriculture, he th^t instructs the farmer to plough 
and sow, may convey his nptipns without the words 
which he would find necessary in ei^plaining to phi- 
losophers the process of vegetation ; and if h^f who 
has nothing to do but to be honest by the shorty 
l^ay, will perplex his mind with subtile specula- 
tions ; or if he, whose t^sk is to reap and thresh, will 
not be pQntented without examining the evoluti<m 
of the s^ed an4 circulation of the sap ; the writers 
whom eithei: shall consist are very little to be 
blamed, though it should sometimes happen that 
they are read in vain. 
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No. 71. SATURDAY, AUGUST 26, 1769. 



l^ICK SHIFTER was bom in Cheapsidej and, 
having passed reputably through all the classes 
of St. PauTs school, has been for some years a stai^ 
dent in the Temple. He is of opinion, that intense 
application dulls the faculties, and thinks it neces- 
sary to temper the severity of the law by books that 
engage the mind, but do not fatigue it. He has 
therefore made a copious collection of plays, poems, 
and romances, to which he has recourse when he 
fancies himself tired with statutes and reports ; and 
he seldom inquires very nicely whether he is weary 
or idle. 

Dick has received from his favourite authors very 
strong impressions of a country life ; and though 
his furthest excursions have been to Greenwich on 
one side, and Chelsea on the other, he has talked for 
several years, with great pomp of language and ele- 
vation of sentiments, about a state too high for 
contempt and too low for envy, about homely quiet 
and blameless simplicity, pastonil delights and rural 
innocence. 

His friends who had estates in the country, often 
invited him to pass the sununer among them, but 
something or other had always hindered him ; and 
he considered^ that tq reside in the house of another 
man was to incur a kind of dependence inconsistent 
with that laxity of life which he had imaged as the 
chief good. 
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This summer he resolved to be happy, and pro- 
cured a lodging to be taken for him at a solitary 
house, situated about thirty miles from London^ on 
the banks of a small river, with corn fields before it, 
and a hill on each side covered with wood. He 
concealed the place of his rktireutv^^ that )tdk^ 
might violate his obscurity, and promised himself 
many a happy day when he should hide himseilf 
ftmodg the trees, and contemplate the tuniultis asd 
vexalions of the town. 

He. stepped into the post-chaise with his heart 
beating and his eyes sparkling, was conveyed 
through many varieties of delightful prospectii, sa^ 
hills and meadows, corn fields and pasture, succeed 
tech other, and for four hours charged none of his 
poets with fictidn or cixaggeration. - He was now 
within six miles of happiness, when, having tiever 
iAi so mtich agitation before, he began to S/^^sk'his 
journey at an end, and the last hour was passed iti 
chaiiging his posture, and qitarreUing with his 
driver. 

/An hour may be tedious, but cantiot be lon^. He 
»t length alighted at his new dwelling, and was. re- 
ceived as he expected ; he looked round tipon the 
hills and rivulielis, but his j(^intb were stifiFmiid'his 
muscles sore, and his first request was to see has 
bed-chamber. • . I 

) . H!e rested well, and ascribed the soohrifaeis of 
his sleep to the stillness of 'the country. H)& ex- 
pected fratn tlmt time ndtfaing btitnigirtB of quiet 
Imdd&ys of raptnre,; and, darmdnos he hsBd-risen^ 
wrote an account of his liew gtiMe to one^tof 
friends in the Temple. 
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I never pitied thee before. lam wm as I coM 
wish every man of wisdom and virtue to be, in the 
regum of calm content and placid medUatian j with 
all the beauties of nature eoUciUng my notioef and att 
the diversities of pleasure courting my aocqttance ; the 
birds are chirpiny in the J^Bdyes, and the flowers 
blooming in the mead; the brwze is whistling tn the 
woodf and the sun dancing on the water. I can now 
say 9 with truth, that a num^ capable of et^oying the 
purity of happiness, is never more busy than in ids 
hours of leisure, nor ever less soUtary than in a place of 
solitude. 

J am, dear Frank, &c. 

■ ' » . . ^ . . 

When be had sent away his letter, he wall^ 
into the wood, with some inconyenience, from the 
furze that pricked his legs, and the briars .tiiat 
scratch^ his face. He at last sat down luider/a 
tree, and heard with great delight a shower^ by. 
which he was not wet, rattling among the branches: 
this, said he, is the true image of -bbsciuity; we 
hear of troubles and commotions, but neVer feel 
them. , i 

His anuisemeat did aot overpower the- caUs il 
nature, and. he therefore went badi: to order his 
pinner. He knew that the country produ<^es what^ 
ever ia aatep or di^nk, and, iikagining that he was 
Raw at the. source of luxury, resolved to ksdiilgck 
faunsdtf with daintieiB which he supposed might /bo 
procured art a price next to nothingv if any price at* 
all was expected ; and intended to amaze the rua^ 
ticks with his'generosity, by paying more than they 
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would ask. Of twenty dishes which he named, he 
was amazed to find that scarcely one was to be 
had ; and heard, with astonishment and indigna- 
tion, that all the fruits of the earth were sold at a 
lugher price than in the streets of London. 

His meal was short and sullen ; and he retired 
again to his tree, to inquire how deamess could be 
consistent with abundance, or how fraud should be 
practised by simplicity. He was not satisfied with 
his own speculations, and, returning home early in 
the evening, went a while from window to window, 
and found that he wanted something to do. 

He inquired for a news-paper, and was told that 
farmers never minded news, but that they could 
send for it from the ale-house. A messenger was 
dispatched, who ran away at full speed, but loitered 
an hour behind the hedges, and at last coming 
back with his feet purposely bemired, instead of 
expressing the gratitude which Mr. Shifter ex- 
pected for the bounty of a shilling, said, that the 
night was wet, and the way dirty, and h,e hoped 
that . his worship would not think it much to give 
him half a crown. 

Dick now went to bed with some abatement of 
hb expectations ; but sleep, I know not how, re- 
vives our hopes, and rekindles our desires. He 
rose early in the morning, surveyed the landscape, 
and was pleased. He walked out, and passed. from 
field to field, without observing any beaten path, 
and wondered that he had not seen the shepherd- 
eases dancing, nor heard the swains piping to their 
flocks. 

At last he saw some reapers and bar vest^^ women 
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at dinner. Here, said he^ are the true Arcadians^ 
and adyaneed courteously towards them, as afraid 
of confusing them by the dignity of his presence; 
They acknowledged his superiority by no other 
token than that of asking him for something to 
drink. He imagined that he had now purchaised 
the privilege of discourse, and began to descend to 
familiar questions, endeavouring to accommodate 
his discourse to the grossness of rustic under- 
standings. The clowns soon found that he did 
not know wheat from rye, and began to despise 
him ; one of the boys, by pretending to shew him 
a bird's nest, decoyed him into a ditch ; and one of 
the wenches sold him a bargain. 

This walk had given him no great pleasure ; but 
he hoped to find other rustics less coarse of man^ 
ners, and less mischievous of dispdsition. Next 
morning he was accosted by an attorney, who told 
him, that, unless he made farmer Dabsan satisfaction 
for trampling his grass, he had orders to indict him. 
Shifter was offended, but not terrified ; and^ telling 
the attorney that he was himself a lawyer, talked so 
volubly of pettyfoggers and barraters, that he 
drove him away. 

Finding his walks thus interrupted, he was in- 
clined to ride, and, being pleased with the appearance 
of a horse that was grazing in a neighbouring 
meadow, inquired the owner, who warranted him 
sound, and would not sell him, but that he was too 
fine for a plain man. Dick paid down the price^ 
and, riding out to enjoy the evening, fell with his 
new horse into a ditch ; they got out with difficultyj^ 
and, as he was going to mount again, a country- 
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man looked at the horse, and perceiyed him to be 
blind. Dick Weni to the seller, and demanded back 
his money ; but was told, that a man who rented 
Ms ^ound most do the best for himsdf, that his 
Undlord had his rent though the year was barren, 
iind that, whether horses had eyes or no, he should 
will them to the highest bidder. 

Skater now began to be tired with mstic sim^ 
plicity, and on the fifth day took possession again 
bfhis chambers, and bade farewel to the regions of 
cahn content and placid meditation. 
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MjBsn complain of nothing more frequently than 
6t deficient memory ; and, indeed, every one finds 
iSkit many of the ideas which he desired to retain 
hare slipped irretrievably away ; that the acqoisi- 
tipns of the mind are sometimes equally fugitive 
'with the gifts of fortune; and that a short inter- 
mission of attention more certainly lessens know- 
ledge than impairs an estate. 

iTo assist this weakness of our nature, many me- 
thods have been proposed, all of which may be 
justly suspected of being ineffectual ; for no art of 
memory, however its effects have been boasted or 
adttiired, has been ever adopted into general us^, 
nor have those who possessed it appeared to excel 
6ilhers in readiness of recollection or mutiplicity of 
attainments. , < 



Thare .is another art of which all have felt the 
want^ though Themistocle$ only confeMed it. We 
suffer equal pain from the pertinacious adhesi<m of 
unwelcome images^ as frcmi the evanescence of 
those which are pleasing and useful ; and it may 
he doubted whether we should be more benefited 
by the art of memory or the art of forgetfulnesbi '' 
Forgetfulness is necessary to remembrance. 
Ideas are retained by renovation of that impression 
which time is always wearing away, and which 
new images are striving to obliterate. If useless 
thoughts could be expelled from the mind^ all th6 
valuable parts of our knowledge would more fire^ 
quently recur, and every recurrence would reinstate 
them in their former place . 

. It is impossible to consider, withoitt some regret, 
how much might have been learned, or how tt!iucb 
might have been invented, by a rational and vi-^ 
gorous application. of time, uselessly or painfuB^ 
passed in the revocation of events, which have left 
neither good nor evil behind them> in grief foi:* 
misfortunes dtl^er repaired or irrepsurable, in r^-- 
aentment of injuries known only to ourSelv«il> of 
which death has put the authors beyond our power. 
Philosophy has accumulated precept t^on prs^ 
cept, to warn us against the anticipation of futuW 
calamities. All useless misery is certainly follj^, 
and he that feels evils before they come may be de^ 
serve^dly censured ; yet surely to dread the futare 
i9 more reasonable thari ^to lament the j^ast. The' 
business of Ufle is to go fphvards : he who sees evi( 
in prospect meets it in his way ; -but he Wb6 catchet 
it. hy ,i:etrQspecl>ion tqms bf^ck to find it. ^ That 
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which is feared, may sometimes be aTcnded/ but 
that which is regretted to-day may be regretted 
again to-morrow • 

Regpret is indeed useful and virtuous, and not 
only allowable but necessary, when it tends to the* 
amendment of life, or to admonition of error which 
we piay be again in danger of committing. But a 
very small part of the moments spent in meditation 
on the past, produce any reasonable caution or sa^ 
lutary sorrow. Most of the mortifications that we 
have suffered, arose from the concurrence of local 
and temporary circumstances^ which can never 
meet again; and most of our disappointments have 
succeeded those expectations, which life allows not 
to be formed a second time. 

It would add much to human happiness, if an 
ajrt could be taught of forgetting all of which thef 
remembrance is at once useless and afflictive, if 
that pain which never can end in pleasure could be 
driven totally away, that the mind might perform 
its. Unctions without incumbrance, and the past 
might no longer encroach upon the present. 

. Little can be done well to which the whole mind 
is not applied ; the business of every day caHs for 
the day to which it is assigned ; and he will have 
no leisure to regret yesterday's vexations who re- 
solves not to have a hew subject of regret to- 
morrow. 

But to forget or to remember at pleasure, are 
equally beyond the power of man. Yet as memory 
Qiay be assisted by method, and the decays of know- 
ledge repaired by stated times of recollection, so 
the power of forgetting is capable of improvement. 
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Reason will^ by a resolute contest, prevail over 
imagination, and the power may be obtained of 
transferring the attention as judgment shall direct. 

The incursions of troublesonie thoughts are often 
violent and importunate ; and it is not easy to a 
mind accustomed to their inroads to expel them 
immediately by patting better images into motion ; 
but this enemy of quiet is above all others weaken* 
ed by every defeat; the reflexion which has been 
once overpowered and ejected, seldom returns with 
any formidable vehemence. 

Employment is the great instrument of intel- 
lectual dominion. The mind cannot retire from 
its enemy into total vacancy, or turn aside from 
one object but by passing to another. The gloomy 
and the resentful are always found among^ those 
who have nothing to do, or who do nothing. We 
must be busy about good or evil, and he to whom 
the present offers nothing will often be looking 
backward on the past. 



Vol. vit. u 
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jTirat erery man wouM be rieh if a wish cmM 
dbtaiB riches, is a position ^wbich I believe few 
irill contest, at least in a nation like oars, in whieh 
commerce bas kindled an universal emulation of 
wealth, and in which money receiTcs all the bononrs 
which are the proper rigfad; of knowledge and of 
▼irtue. 

Yet though we «re aH labouring for gald as far 
the chief good, and, by the natural effort of «hh 
wearied diligence, have 'found many expeditioM 
methods of obtaining it, we hare not been able to 
improve the ert of using it, or to QMdce it pro- 
duce more happiness than it afforded in formed 
times, when every declaimer -expfitiated on its «ia* 
chiefs, and every philosopher taught his followers 
to despise it. 

Many of the dangers imputed of old to exor- 
bitant wealth, are now at an end. The rich are 
neither waylaid by robbers, nor watched by in- 
formers ; there is nothing to be dreaded from pro- 
scriptions, or seizures. The necessity of conceal- 
ing treasure has long ceased ; no man now needs 
counterfeit mediocrity, and condemn his plate and 
jewels to caverns and darkness, or feast his mind 
with the consciousness of clouded splendour,* of 
finery which is useless till it is shewn, and which 
he dares not 
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In our ttmei the poor wefltaroDglj femptod to 
nmmt tiie «ppMTmiioe o€ wolik^ buk the wealthy 
very rarely desire to be tihoaghfc poor ;. for we are? 
aU al fiiUi bberty to diapkqr riches* by erety mode 
ol oeteDtatioD. We fill one hoaers widi uselesa 
ontments, only to shew that we ctat buy Aem ; 
we cover our ooaclm widtgeld, and employ avtiite 
in the diacoTecy o£ new fiadiiena of oKpemce ; and' 
yet ill caMiot be fimnd that richea ptoduee hi^ 



01 rkhasr as of ererf diMigr dte^ the bepe< ia 
more than tbfe eqpijraaeMl: s ^wihilo we coDsUtfrtbem. 
aa the meawr to' be Qsed^ al sone fatnra. feime^ ftr 
the attaionteiit o£ felikity» weipotas on. our por^i 
semI ardeatly aadl tig«rously, axtd that ardour se-i^ 
Giirea iia front wearinesa of erttaratlwa;. ttutnoiaooner 
da wei sit dowBfc to enjey ear acqoisitioosr tha» 
we find them iaauffidenttoi fill opi the ^acoitie^oi 
life. 

OiMSt eaoaet which ia Befealways> observed ofi t|ie 
insHffieieney of riches^ ia^. that they very seUom 
n^ako their owner rich« To be rich^. i» U^ ha«a> 
momthaBis dnired^mid more than isi wanted ; t0i< 
h|0M something Wihich> may be wpmb withaut^ reUsc 
tvioOf md amtterad witiiouk oacev ^itl^ which ths^ 
s«ddbik demanjb a of dbsire. may be grafeified» the ci^ 
anal frealssL eS fimcy* indulged, .or the uaexpeetedt 
ofpoetaaitiesi of beaevolencei improved. 

A^aricer is always poor,, bvt poo^ by^ her owiii 
hfakL. There is sfnether poverty to w4kich the fUb 
am. eopoeed with fess guiit by the officiomneasi of 
othsvs« Erery bma^ eminent for exuberance of 
fbataae^ iaismnmnded fraoa^ moumiofp tp emnhifi 
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and from evening to midnight, by flatterers, whose 
art of adulation consists in exciting artificial wants, 
and in forming new schemes of profusion. 

: 7bm Tranquilr when he came to age, found hsm-^ 
self in possession of a fortune, of which the twen-** 
tieth part might perhaps have made him rich. Hir 
temper is easy, and his affections soft ; he receive^' 
every: man with kindness, and hears him with 
credulity. Hi» friends took care to settle him by 
giving him a wife, whom, having no particular in-^ 
clination, he rather accepted than chose, becaiise 
he was .told that she was proper for him. 

'.He was now to live with dignity proporticmate to 
his fortune. . What his fortune requires or admits - 
Tom does not know, for he has little skill in com-^ 
putation, and none of his friends think it their in- 
terest to improve it. If he was suffered to live by - 
his own choice, he would leave every thing as * he' 
finds it, and pass through the world distinguished 
only by inoffensive gentleness. But the ministers 
of luxury have marked him out as one at whose ex- 
pence they may exercise their arts. A companion^' 
who: had just learned, the names, of the liaUan^ 
masters, runs from sale to sale, and buys pictures, 
for which Mr. TVanquU pays, without inquiring 
where '.'they shall be himg. . Another fills. his g^- 
d$n wth statues, which Tranquil wishes away, but 
dares not remove. One of his friends is learning 
architecture by building him a house, which he 
passed by,' and inquired to whom it belonged;: 
another has been for three years digg^ing canals*: 
aAd raising mounts, cutting trees down in onec 
pl^ce, and ^planting them in another, on which /i 
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Tranquil looks with serene indiiFerence, without 
asking what will be the cost. Another projector 
tells him that a water-work^ like that of Versailles^ 
wili complete the beauties of his seat, and lays his 
draughts before him ; Tranquil turns his eyes upon 
them, and the artist begins his explanations; 
Tranquil raises no objections, but orders him to 
begin the work, that he may escape from talk 
which he does not understand. ' 

Thus a thousand hands are busy at his expence, 
without adding to his pleasures. He pays and re- 
ceives visits, and has loitered in public or in soli- 
tude,- talking in summer of the town, and in winter 
' X>f the country, without knowing that his fortune is 
.impaired, till his steward told him this morning, 
that he could pay the workmen no longer but by 
:mortgaging a manor. 
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No. 74 SiV'nJaDAY, SEPTEMBER IS, 175^ 



#ii the mytbiriogical pedigree of leenuBg, ner 
a^ery if mede Uie mother of the miMes, by which 
the masters of ancient wisdonii perhaps^ meant to 
ehew the necessity of storing the mind copiously 
with tr»e notions, befcNre the imagination ahooid 
be suffered to form fictions or collect embellish- 
moats; f^ the works of an ignorant poet can af- 
{(Mrd nothing higher than pleasing sound, and fictian 
is <tf no other use than to display the treaaurea of 
mesftopy. 

The necessity of memory to the acqoiaitiOB of 
knowledge is inevitably felt and uniyersally allow- 
ed, so that scarcely any other of the mental faculties 
are commonly considered as necessary to a stu- 
dent : he that admires the proficiency of another, 
always attributes it to the happiness of his me- 
mory ; and he that laments his own defects, con- 
cludes with a wish that his memory was better. 

It is evident, that when the power of retention is 
weak, all the attempts at eminence of knowledge 
must be vain ; and as few are willing to be doomed 
to perpetual ignorance, I may, perhaps, afford 
consolation to some that have fallen too easily into 
despondence, by observing that such weakness is, 
in my opinion, very rare, and that few have reason 
to complain of nature as unkindly sparing of the 
of memory. 



% 



lathecoflnmon business of life, we iiMl' the me- 
mory of one like that of another, and honestly iny- 
pnte omissiom not to involantary forgetftilneet, but 
ienlpable inattention; but in literary inqutriea^ 
faitere is imputed rather to want . of memory thaii 
of diligence. 

We consider ourselves as defective in memwy, 
either because we rmnember less than we desire, or 
less than we suppose others to remember. 
' Memory is like all other human powers, with 
which, no man can be satisfied who measures them 
by what he can conceive, or by what he can desire* 
He whose mind is most capacious, finds it much 
toe narrow for his wishes : he that remembers 
most, remembers little compared with what he for- 
gets. He therefore that, after the pernsal of a 
book, finds few ideas remaining in his mind^ is not 
to consider the disappointment as peculiar, to him« 
self, or to resign all hopeii of improvement, because 
lie does not retain what even the author has per* 
haps forgotten. 

He who compares his memory with tha^t of 
ethers, is often too hasty to lament the inequality. 
Natnre 1ms sometimes, indeed, afforded examples 
of enormou., wonderful, and gigantic memory. 
ScaUffer reports of himself, that, in his youlih,. he 
could repeat above an hundred verses, having once 
read them ; and Barthieiu declares, that he wrote 
his Comment tqxm Chmdimn without consulting the 
text. But not to have sudi degrees of memory^ is 
Be more to be lamented, than not to have the 
strength of HenmkSf or the awiftness of Ai^dlki* 
Ife that, in the distribution of good, has an, eqaal 
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share with common men, may justly be contented. 
Where there is no striking disparity, it is difficult 
to know of two which remembers most, and stiU 
more difficult to discover which reads with greater 
attention, which has renewed the first impression 
by more frequent repetitions, or by what accidental 
combination of ideas, either mind might have 
united any particular narrative or argument to its 
former stock. 

But memory, however impartially distributedf 
so often deceives our trust, that almost every man 
attempts, by some artifice or other, to secure its 
fidelity. 

It is the practice of many readers to note, in the 
margin of their books, the most important passages, 
the strongest arguments, or the brightest senti. 
ments. Thus they load their minds with super* 
fluous attention, repress the vehemence of curiosity 
by useless deliberation, and by frequent .interrup- 
tion break the current of narration or the chain of 
reason, and at last close the volume, and forget the 
the passages and marks together. 

Others I have found unalterably persuaded, that 
nothing is certainly remembered but what is tran- 
scribed ; and they have therefore passed weeks and 
months in transferring large quotations to a com- 
mon-place book. Yet, why. any part of a book, 
which can be consulted at pleasure, should be co- 
pied, I was never able to discover. The hand has 
no closer correspondence with the memory than 
the eye. The act of writing itself distracts the 
thoughts, and what is read twice is commonly bet- 
ter remembered than what is transcribed. This 
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method therefore consumes time without assisting 
memory. 

The true art of memory is the art of attention. 
No man will read with much advantage, who is not 
ahle, at pleasure to evacuate his mind, or who 
brings not to his author an intellect defecated and 
pure, neither turbid with care, nor agitated by 
pleasure. If the repositories of thought are al- 
ready full, what can they receive ? If the mind is 
employed on the past or future, i;he book will be 
held before the eyes in vain. What is read with 
delight is conamonly retained, because pleasure al. 
ways secures attention ; but the books which are 
consulted by occasional necessity, and perused with 
impatience, seldom leave any traces on the mind. 
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In the time when J3c«iora was considered at the 
school of Aria, and flourished by the reputation 
pf its professors and the confluence of its stiidents, 
among tjie pupils that listened round the chair of 
AUmmmzar i¥ta Gelaleddm, a native of Tawrn in 
Fema. a young man amiaUe in his manner, and 
beautiful in his form, of boundless curiosity, inces^ 
sant diligence, and irresistible genius, of quick ap« 
prehension and tenacious memory^ accurate with* 
out narrowness, and eager for novelty without in- 
constancy. 

No sooner did Gelakddin appear at Basgara, 
than his virtues and abilities raised him to distinct 
tion. He passed from class to class, rather admired 
than envied by those whom the rapidity of his pro- 
gress left behind ; he was consulted by his fellow- 
students as an oraculous guide, and admitted as a 
competent auditor to the conferences of the sages. 

After a few years, having passed through all the 
exercises of probation, Gelakddin was invited to a 
professor's seat, and entreated to increase the splen- 
dour of Bassara. Gelaleddin affected to deliberate 
on the proposal, with which, before he considered 
it, he resolved to comply ; and next morning re- 
tired to a garden planted for the recreation of the 
students, and entering a solitary walk, began to 
meditate upon his future life. 
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*' If I am thus eminent/' sakl he, ^' in the regions 
of literature, I shall be yet more conspicuous in 
any other place ; if I should now ^?ote myself 
** to study and t^)teinent, I must pass my life in 
** silence, unacquainted with the delights of wealth, 
^ the influence of power, the pomp of greatnesSf 
^' and the charms of elegance, with all that man 
'* envies and desires, with all that keeps the worid 
^' in motion, by the hope of gaining or the fear of 
'' losing it. I will therefore depart toTamiSf wherie 
^ the Penian monarch resides in all the* s|rfendour 
f^ of abscJute dominion : my reputation will %j 
** before me, my arrival will be cong^ratulated by 
^* my kindsmen and my friend : I shall see die eyes 
^ of those who predict my greatness sparkling with 
^ exultation, and the fiotces of those that once de^ 
'^spised me clouded with envy, 'or counterfeiting 
kindness by artificial smiles. I will riiew my 
wisdom by my discourse, and my moderation by 
<' my silence ; I will instruct the modest with easy 
^^ gentleness, and repress the ostentatious by sea- 
^'sonable superciliousness. My apartments will 
^ be crowded by the inquisitive and the vain, by 
** those that honour and those that rival me ; my 
^ name will soon reach the court; I shall stand be- 
^* ibre the throne of the emperor ; the judges of the 
'^law will confess my wisdom, and the nobles will 
^ contend to heap gifts upon me. If I shall find 
<' that my merit like that o4* others, excites malig- 
^ nity» or feel myself tottering on the seat of elerva- 
*^ tion, I may at last retire to academical obscurity, 
*^ and become, in my lowest state, a professor ofi 
"^ Acffsor^/' 
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Haying thus settled his determination, he de- 
clared to his friends his design of visiting Taurigf 
•and saw with more pleasure than he ventured to 
express, the regret with wlbicb ^be 'waii dismiased. 
He could not bear to delay the honours to which he 
was destined, and therefore hastened away, and in 
a short time entered the capital of Persia. He was 
immediately immersed in the crowd, and passed 
unobserved to his father^s house. He entered, and 
was received, though not unkindly, yet without 
any excess of fondness or acclamations of rapture. 
His father had, in his absence, suffered many losses, 
and GekUeddin was considered as an additional 
^burden to a falling family. 

"When he recovered from his surprise, he began 
to display his acquisiticms, and practised all the arte 
of narration and disquisition ; but the poor have no 
leisure to be pleased with eloquence ; they heard 
his arguments without reflection, and his pleaisan- 
tries without a smile. He then applied ; himself 
singly to his brothers and sisters, but found them all 
chained down by invariable attention to their own 
fortunes, and insensible of any other excellence than 
that which could bring some remedy for indigence; 
. It was now known in the neighboorhpod that 
Qelaleddin was returned, and he sat for some days 
in expectation that the learned would visit him for 
consultation, or the great for entertainment. But 
who will be pleased or instructed in the mansions 
of poverty ? He then fr^uented places or public 
resort, and Endeavoured to attract notice by the co- 
piousness of his talk. The spritely were silenced, 
and went away to censure in some other place his 
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arrogance and his pedantry ; and the dull listened 
quietly for a while, and then wondered why any 
man should take pains to obtain so much knowledge 
which would never do him good. 

He next solicited the visiers for employment, mot 
doubting but his service would be eagerly accepted. 
He was told by one that there was no vacancy in 
his office ; by another, that his merit was above any 
patronage but that of the emperor ; by a third, that 
he would not forget him ; and by the chief visier, 
that he did not think literature of any g^reat use in 
public business.* He was sometinies admitted to 
their tables, where he exerted his wit and diffused 
his knowledge ; but he observed, that where, by en- 
deavour or accident, he had remarkably excelled, he 
was seldom invited a second time. 
» He now returned to BivtMra, wearied and disgust- 
ed, but confident of resuming his former rank, and 
revelling sigain in satiety of praise. But he who had 
been neglected at Tauris, was not much regarded at 
Ba^ora; he was considered as a fugitive^ who re-« 
turned only because he could live in no other place ; 
his companions found that they had formerly over-: 
rated his abilities, and he lived long without notie^ 
oresteem. . *^ 
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T# «Ae IDLER. 

StR, 

t WjLS Mueb pleased ^th yatur ridicalfi o£ thmm 
ghallbw critiesy tibose judgment, tboii|fli ^Aoii 
rigfht as fiur it goes, fei. veaches only to iofcMrior 
baN]tie9> and who, unable ta oomprehend tbe wfaol^ 
judge only by parts, and from thence deterviiiie Ihfe 
merit of extensive works. But there) 19 ^oei^rar kkoid 
of cntic still worse, who judges by uwiww rqtes, 
and those too often fijjse, aad whiebr ti^ougb tiiqF 
should be true, and founded en nature, will kad bifliL 
but a vary little way toward the just efftkn«ftiQ» of 
tiie subtime beauties in worka of genius; fw whaft^ 
ever part of am art can he exeoited or critki494 by 
roles, that part is no longer the wwk of gmiud^ 
which implies exceHeoace out ^ the xtei^ el rulea^ 
For my own part, I profess myself an Idler^MiAhsn 
to give my judgment^ such as it is, from my imme-^ 
diate perceptions, without much fatigue of think- 
ing ; and I am of opinion, that if a man has not 
those perceptions right, it will be vain for him to 
endeavour to supply their place by rules, which may 
enable him to talk more learnedly, but not to dis- 
tinguish more acutely. Another reason which has 
lessened my affection for the study of criticism is^ 




that critics, to Air m I hatw oliinnred, deWr 'Aeni* 
f eWat from receiving any pleatore from the polite 
Arts, at the same time that they profess to lore and 
admire them : for these rules, being always appeiv 
most, grive them such a propensity to criticise, that, 
instead of giving np the reins of their imagination 
into their author's hands, their frigfid minds are em- 
ployed in examining whether the performance be 
according to the rules of art. 

To those who are resolved to be critics in spite 
of nature, and at the same time have no gpreat dia^* 
position to much reading and study, I would recom- 
mend to them to assume the character of eon^ 
Boisseor, which may be purchased at a much 
cheaper rate than that of a critic in poetry. Tha 
remembrance of a few names of painters, with 
their general characters, with a few rules of th0 
academy, which they may pick up among Hhm 
painters, will go a great way towards making a 
very notable connoiaseur. 

With a gentleman of this cast, I visited last weelt 
the CarkKmB at HtmipUm-amrt ; he waa just ret 
turned fnom Italy ^ a connoisseur of course, aitd of 
eoiuse his mouth full of nothing but the grace of 
R(gff!fiMe, the purity of IhmemchmOf the XetmAfug 
•f P(ms$mt the air of OuidOf the greatness of taaUi 
of the Charadm^f and the sublimity and grand ooni 
tomo of Miokfml Angdo; with all the rest of the 
eant qf criticism, which he emitted with that volurr 
bility which generally those orators h%ve who anncK 
no ideas to their words. 

As we were passing thrQpg^ the rooma, in onr 
way to the gMlery, I m«da him observe a whdb 
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leng^ of Charles the First by Vamlfykef as a pei^Bset 
representation of the character as well as the fi^re 
of the man. He agreed it was very fine, but it 
wanted spirit and contrast, and had not the flowr 
ing line, without which a figure could not pos^bly 
be graceful. When we entered the gadlery, I 
thought I could perceive him recollecting his 
rules by which he was to criticise RaffaeUe. I shall 
pass over his observation of the boats being too 
little, and other criticisms of that kind, till we 
arrived at St. Paul preaching. ** This,'' says he, 
^* is esteemed the most excellent of all the cartoons ; 
what nobleness, what dignity, there is in that figure 
of St. Paul! and yet what an addition to that 
nobleness could RaffaeUe have given, had the art 
of contrast been known in his time! but, above 
all, the flowing line, which constitutes gprace and 
beauty! You would not then have seen an up* 
right figure standing equally on both legs, and 
both hands stretched forward in the same direction, 
and his drapery, to all appearance, without the 
least art of disposition." The following picture is 
the Charge to Peter. " Here," says he, " are 
twelve upright figures ; what a pity it is that Raf-' 
faeUe was not acquainted with the pyramidal prin- 
ciple ! He would then have contrived the figures 
in the middle to have been on higher ground, or 
the figures at the extremities stooping or lying, 
which would not only have formed the group into 
the shape' of a pyramid, but likewise contrasted the 
standing figures. Indeed," added he, ^' I have 
often lamented that so great a genius as RaffaeUe 
had not lived in this enlightened age, since the art 
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has been reduced to principles, and had had his 
education in one of the modem academies ; what 
glorious works might we then have expected from 
his divine pencil !*' 

I shall trouble you no longer with my friend*s ob- 
servations, which, I suppose, you are now able to 
continue by yourself. It is curious to observe, that, 
at the same time that great admiration is pretended 
for a name of fixed reputation, objections are raised 
against those very qualities by which that great name 
was acquired. 

Those critics are continually lamenting that 
Raffaelle had not the colouring and harmony of 
Rubens, or the light and shadow of Hemhrant, with- 
out considering how much the gay harmbny of 
the former, and affectation of the latter, would 
take from the dignity of Raffaelh ; and yet /?m- 
hens had great harmony, and Rembrant under- 
stood light and shadow : but what may be an ex- 
cellence in a lower class of painting, becomes a 
blemish in a higher; as the quick, spritely turn, 
which is the life and beauty of epigrammatic com- 
positions, would but ill suit with the majesty of he- 
roic poetry. 

To conclude : I would not be thought to infer, 
from any thing that has been said, that rules are ab- 
solutely unnecessary ; but to censure scrupulosity, a 
servile attention to minute exactness, which is some- 
times inconsistent with higher excellency, and is lost 
in the blaze of expanded genius. 

I do net know whether you will think painting a 
general subject. By inserting this letter, perhaps 
you will incur the censure a man would deserve, 

VOL. VII. X 
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whose business being t» entertain a whole roooiy 
ihould turn his back to the company, and talk to a 
{Kirticiilar person. 

I am, Sift, Sec. 
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Easy poetry is universally admired; but I know 
not whether any rule has yet been fixed, by 
which it may be decfded when poetry can be pto^ 
perly called easy. Horace has told lis, that it is sm^ 
as every reader hopes to equals hut (rfter Umg hjifonsr 
finds unattaimible. This is a very loose descrip^ 
timi, in which only the effect is noted ; the qila^ 
Ifties which produce this effect remain to be itt- 
vestigated. 

Easy poetry is that in which natural thoug4its aire 
expressed Without viotenpce to the langtiage. The 
discriminating character of ease consists principally 
in the diction ; for all true poetry requires tha* the 
sentiments be natural. Language suffers violence 
by hat*sh or by daring figures, by transposition^ by 
unusual acceptations of wol^ds^ arnd by any lic^tice, 
which would be 'avoided by a writer of pitose. 
Where any artifice appears in the constnrction t)f 
the vetse, that verse is no longer easy. Any epithet 
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which can be ejected without diminution of the 
sense, any curious iteration of the same word, and 
all unusual, though not ungrammatical structure of 
speech, destroy the grace of easy poetry. 

The first lines of Pcpe^s Iliad afford examples of 
many licences which an easy writer must decline : 

AdiUhs wrath, to Greece the direful spring 
Of woes unnamber'd, heavenly Goddess sing, 
The wrath which hurVd to Plato's gloomy reign 
The souls of mighty chiefs untimely slain* 

In the first couplet the langnage is distorted by 
inversions, clogged with superfluities, and clouded 
by a harsh metaphor ; and in the second there are 
two words used in an uncommon sense, and two 
epithets inserted only to lengthen the line ; all these 
practices may in a long work easily be pardoned, 
but they always produce some degree of obscurity, 
and ruggedness. 

Easy poetry has been so long excluded by ambi- 
tion of ornament, and luxuriance of imf^ery, that 
its nature seems now to be forgotten. Affectation, 
however opposite to ease, is sometimes mistaken 
for it : and those who aspire to gentle elegance* 
collect female {ihrases and fashionable barbarisms, 
and imagine that style to be easy Which custom has 
made familiar. Such was the idea of the poet who 
wrote the following verses to a countess cutting paper : 

Pallas grew vnp^ruh once and odd. 

She would not do the least right thing 
Either for Goddess or for God, 

Nor work, nor pbiy, aor.painty.Dor siog. 

x2 
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Jove frown'd, and "Use, (he cryM) those eyes 
*' So skilfal, and those hands so taper; 

'* Do something exquisite and wise" — 

She bow*d, obey'd him, and cut paper. ^ 

This vexing him who gave her birth, 
Thought by all Heaven a fuming ihame. 

What does she next, but bids on earth 
Her Burlington do just the same 7 

Pallas, you give yourself «^rofig*e airs; 

But sure you'll find it hard to spoil 
The sense and taste of one that bears 

The name of Savile and of Boyle. 

Alas! one bad example shown, 

How quickly all the sex pursue! 
See, madam! see the arts o'erthrown 
Between John Overton and you. 

It is the pretogative of easy poetry to be under- 
stood as long as the language lasts ; but modes of 
speech, which owe their prevalence only to modish 
folly, or to the eminence of those that use them, die 
away with their inventors, and their meaning, in a 
few years, is no longer known. 

Easy poetry is commonly sought in petty com- 
positions upon minute subjects ; but ease, though it 
excludes pcfmp, will admit greatness. Many lines 
in (7ato*^ soliloquy are at once easy and sublime : 

'TIS the divinity that stirs within us^ 

Tis Heaven itself that points out an hereafter. 

And intimates eternity t'» man. 

If there's a power above us. 

And that there is all nature cries aloud 

Thro' all her works, he must delight in virtue. 

And that which he delights in must be happy. 
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Nor is ease more contrary to wit than to sublimity ; 
the celebrated stanza of Cowlej/f on a lady elabo- 
rately dressed, loses nothing of its freedom by the 
spirit of the sentiment : 

Th' adoriiiug lliee with so much urt 

Is but a barbVous skill, 
Tislike the pois'ning of a dart, 

Too apt before to kill. 

Cowleff seems to have possessed the power of writ- 
ing easily beyond any other of our poets ; yet his 
pursuit of remote thought led him 6ften into harsh- 
ness of expression. Waller often attempted, but 
seldoni attained it ; for he is too frequently driven 
into transpositions. The poets, from the time of 
Dryden, have gradually advanced in embellishment, 
and consequently departed from simplicity and 
ease. 

To require from any author many pieces of easy 
poetry, would be indeed to oppress him with too 
hard a task. It is less difficult to write a volume 
of lines swelled with epithets, brightened by figures, 
and stiffened by transpositions, than to produce a 
few couplets graced only by naked elegance and 
simple purity, which require so much care and 
skill, that I doubt whether any of our authors have 
yet been able, for twenty lines together, nicely to 
observe the true definition of easy poetry. 
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No. 78. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1759. 



I HAVE passed the summer in one of those places 
to which a mineral spring g^ves the idle and luxu- 
rious an annual reason for resorting, whenever they 
fancy themselves offended by the heat of London. 
What is the true motive of this periodical assembly, 
I have never yet been able to discover. The 
greater part of the visitants neither feel diseases 
nor fear them. What pleasure can be expected 
more than the variety of the journey, I know not, 
for the numbers are too great for privacy, and too 
small for diversion. As each is known to be a spy 
upon the rest, they all live in continual restraint ; 
and having but a narrow range for censure, they 
gratify its cravings by preying on one another. 

But every condition has some advantages. In 
this confinement, a smaller circle affords opportu- 
nities for more exact observation. The glass that 
magnifies its object contracts the sight to a point ; 
and the mind must be fixed upon a single character 
to remark its minute peculiarities. The quality or 
habit which passes unobserved in the tumult of suc- 
cessive multitudes, becomes conspicuous when it is 
offered to the notice day after day ; and perhaps I 
have, without any distinct notice, seen thousands 
like iny late companions ; for when the scene can 
be varied at pleasure, a slight disgust turns us 
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aside before a de^ impression can be made upon 
the mind. 

There was a select sett, supposed to be distin* 
guished by superiority of intellects^ who always 
paasied the evening together. To be admitted to 
their conversation was the highest honour of th^ 
place ; many youths aspired to distinction, by pre- 
tending to occasional invitations; and the ladies 
Were often wishing to be men, that they might 
partake the pleasures of learned society. 

I know not whether by merit or destiny, I was, 
soon after my arrival, admitted to this envied party» 
which I frequented till I had learned the art by 
which each endeavoured to support his character. 

Tom Steadjfw^s, vehement assertor of uncontro- 
verted truth; and by keeping himself%out of the 
reach of contradiction, had acquired all the confi- 
dence which the CQnsciousness jof irresistible abili- 
ties could have given. I was once mentioning a 
man of eminence, and, after having recounted big 
virtues, endeavoured to represent him fully, by 
mentioning his faults. Sir, said Mr. Steady, that 
ke has fauUa J can easily heUeveffor who is mthwt 
them P Na man, Sir, is now alive, anumg the innu' 
wier0^le multitudes that swarmupon the earth, however 
wisCf or however good, who has tu>t, in some degree^ 
his failings and his faults, ^ there be any man faults 
less, bring him forth into public vieWf shew hii^ 
QpenlVi and let him be known; but I will venture to 
a0irm, and, till the, contrary be plainly shewn, shall 
always maintains that no such man is to be found. 
Tell not me. Sirs of impecadnUty and perfection ; such 
tgik is for those that are strangers in Ike world : I have 
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seen several nations , and conversed with all ranks of 
people : I ham known the great atul the mean, the 
learned and the ignorant, the old and the young, the 
clerical and t/ie lay ; but I Iiave never found a man 
wUhout a fauU ; and I suppose shaU die in the opinion, 
that to he human is to he frail. 

To all this nothing could be opposed. I listened 
with a hanging head ; Mr. Steady looked round on 
the hearers with triumph, and saw every eye con- 
gratulating his victory ; he departed, and spent the 
next morning in following those who retired from 
the company, and telling them, with injunctions of 
secrecy, how poor Spritely began to take liberties 
witli men wiser than himself ; but that he suppress* 
ed him by a decisive argument, which put him 
totally to silence. 

Dick Snug is a man of sly remark and pithy sen- 
tentiousness : he never immerges himself in the 
stream of conversation, but lies to catch his com- 
panions in the eddy : he is often very successful in 
breaking narratives and confounding eloquence. 
A gentleman, giving the history of one of his ac- 
quaintance, made mention of a lady that had many 
lovers : Then, said Dick, she was either handsome or 
rich. This observation being well received, Dick 
watched the progress of the tale ; and hearing of a 
man lost in a shipwreck, remarked, that no man was 
ever drowned upon dry land. 

Will Startle is a man of exquisite sensibility, 
whose delicacy of frame and quickness of discern- 
ment, subject him to impressions from the slightest 
causes ; and who therefore passes his life between 
rapture and horror, in quiverings of delight, or con- 
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vulsioDS of disgust. His emotions are too violent 
for many words ; his thoughts are always discover- 
ed by exclamations. VilCf odious, horrid, detestabk, 
and sweet, charming, delightful, astonishing, compose 
almost his whole vocabulary, which he utters with 
various contortions and gesticulations, not easily 
related or described. 

Jack Solid is a man of much reading, who utters 
nothing but quotations ; but having been, I sup- 
pose, too con6dent of his memory, he has for 
some time neglected his books, and his stock 
grows every day more scanty. Mr. Solid has 
found an opportunity every night to repeat, from 
Hudihras, 

Doubtless the pleasure is as great 
or being cbeated, as to cbeat ; 

and from Waller, 

Poets lose half the praise Xhfty would have got. 
Were it but known that the}' tliscreelly blot. 

Dick Misty is a man of deep research, and for- 
cible penetration. Others are content with super- 
ficial appearances ; but Dick holds, that there is 
no effect without a cause, and values himself upon 
his power of explaining the difficult, and display- 
ing the abstruse. Upon a dispute among us, which 
of two young strangers was more beautiful, Ycu, 
says Mr. Misty, turning to me, like Amaranthia 
better than Choloris. / do not wonder at the preference, 
for the cause is evident : there is in man a perception 
of harmony, and a sensibility of perfection, which 
touches the fner ^fibres of the mental texture ; and Je- 
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f6rt Tea9on can descend /rem her throne, to pass her 
senience upon the things centred, drives us towards 
the object proportioned to owr /acuities, by an impulse 
gentle^ yet irresistible ; for the harmonic system of the 
Universey and the reciprocal magnetism of similar imt- 
turesj are alnntys operating towards conformity and 
union ; nor can the powers of the soul cease from agi- 
tation, till they find something on which they can re- 
pose. To this nothiDg was opposed; and Ama- 
ranthia was acknowledged to excel Chloris. 
Of the rest you may expect an account from, 

SIR, yours, 

Robin Spritely. 
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No. 79. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 20, 1769. 



To the IDLER. 

SIR, 

Your acceptance of a former letter on painting, 
^res me encouragement to offer a few more 
sketches on the same subject. 

Amongst the painters, and the writers on paint-* 
ing, there is one maxim universally admitted and 
continually inculcated. Imitate nature is the inva- 
riable rule ! but I know none who have explained 
in what manner this rule is to be understood ; the 
consequence of which is, that every one takes it in 
the most obvious sense, that objects are represented 
naturally when they have such relief that they seem 
real. It may appear strange, perhaps, to hear this 
sense of the nile disputed ; but it must be consi- 
dered, that, if the excellency of a painter consisted 
only in this kind of imitation, painting must lose 
its rank, and be no longer considered as a liberal 
art, and sister to poetry, this imitation being merely 
mechanical, in which the slowest intellect is always 
sure to succeed best ; for the painter of genius can- 
not stoop to drudgery, in which the understanding 
has no part ; and what pretence has the art to claim 
kindred with poetry, but by its powers over the 
imagination ? To this power the painter of genius 
directs him; in this sense he studies sature, and 
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often arrives at his end, even by being unnatural in 
the confined sense of the word. 

The grand style of painting requires this minute 
attention to be carefully avoided, and must be kept 
as separate from it as the style of poetry froqi that 
of history. Poetical ornaments destroy that air of 
truth and plainness which ought to characterise his- 
tory ; but the very being of poetry consists in de- 
parting from this plain narration, and adopting 
every ornament that will warm the imagination. 
To desire to see the excellences of each style united, 
to mingle the Dutch with the Italian school, is to 
join contrarieties which cannot subsist tc^ether, and 
which destroy the efficacy of each other. The /te- 
Uan attends only to the invariable, the great and 
general ideas which are fixed and inherent in uni- 
versal nature ; the Dutch, on the contrary, to li- 
teral truth and a minute exactness in the detail, as 
I may say of nature modified by accident. The 
attention to these petty peculiarities is the very 
cause of this naturalness so much admired in the 
Dutch pictures, which, if we suppose it to be a 
beauty, is certainly of a lower order, which ought 
to give place to a beauty of a superior kind, since 
one cannot be obtained but by disparting from the 
other. 

If my opinion was asked concerning the works of 
Michael Anff/elo, whether they would receive any 
advantage from professing this mechanical merit, I 
should not scruple to say they would not only re- 
ceive no advantage, but would lose, in a great mea- 
sure, the effect which they now have on every mind 
susceptible of great and noble ideas. His works 
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may be said to be all genius and soul ; and why 
should they be loaded with heavy matter, which 
can only counteract his purpose by retarding the 
prc^ess of the imagination. 

If this opinion should be thought one of the wild 
extravagances of enthusiasm, I shall only say, that 
those who censure it are not conversant in the works 
of the great masters. It is very difficult to deter- 
mine the exact degree of enthusiasm that the arts 
of painting and poetry may admit. There may per- 
haps be too great an indulgence, as well as too great 
a restraint of imagination ; and if the one produces 
incoherent monsters, the other produces what is full 
as bad, lifeless insipidity. An intimate knowledge 
of the passions, and good sense, but not conmion 
sense, must at last determine its limits. It has been 
thought, and I believe with reason, that Michael 
Angela sometimes transgressed those limits ; and I 
thing I have seen 6gures of him of which it was 
very difficult to determine whether they were in 
the highest degree sublime or extremely ridiculous. 
Such faults, may be said to be the ebullitions of ge- 
nius ; but at least he had this merit, that he never 
was insipid, and whatever passion his works may 
excite, they will always escape contempt. 

What I have had under consideration is the sub- 
iimest style, particularly that of Michael AngelOy the 
Homer of painting. Other kinds may admit of 
this naturalness, which of the lowest kind is the 
chief merit ; but in painting, as in poetry, the 
highest style has the least of common nature. 

One may very safely recommend a little more en- 
thusiasm to the modem painters ; too much is cer- 
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tainly not the vkse of the preMat ape. The ItaUam 
8Mm to hare been continualty declining in thifi re- 
spect from the time of Michael Angele to that of 
Carlo MaraitU and from thence to the very bathos 
of insipidity to which they are now sunk; 90 that 
there is no need *of renaikug, that where I mien- 
tkned the Italian painters in opposition to the 
Xhiichf I mean not the modems^ but the heads of 
the oid RomMn and B^hgnian schools ; nor did I 
mean to include in my idea of nn IMitm ipaiater^ 
the Venetiam, ichool, which may foe said to be the 
Ihitth part tif the Jto^tan -genius. I have only to add 
a word of -advice to the painters, that, however ex- 
cellent they may be in painting naturally, they 
would not flaltter themselves very much upon it ; 
ami to the connoisseur, that whai they see a cat or 
^dle painted so £nely, that, as the iphrase is. It 
toughs as if you could take it vp^ they would not for 
that reason immediately compare the paimter to 
MfxffoMe and Michael Angela. 
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No. 80. SATURDAY, OCTOBER ^7, 1759. 



That every day has its pains and aorrows is oni- 
versally experi^fioed, and almost univeTsally con* 
fessed]: but let us not attend only to moumfal 
truths; if we look impartially abdut us. We shall 
find that every day has likewise its pl^astiir^ and its 

joys. 

The ti'Hde is now ccnne when the town is Bffkiik 
beg'inning^ to be fall, and the rusticated beauty sees 
an end of her banishment. Those whotn the ty«- 
ranny of fiishion had condemned to pass the snmmef 
among shades and brooks, ate now preparing to re^ 
turn to pkys, balls, and assemblies, with health w^ 
stored by retirement, and sqpiriis kindled by ex^ 
pectation. 

Many a mind, which has languished smat months 
without emotion or desire, now feels a mdden retibJ^ 
vation of its iaculties. It was iongago obs^rtied by 
PathageraSf thlrt ability and necesMty dweA 'Heat* 
each othel*. She that wandered in the ^^arden wytk«- 
out sensie otf its frag^nce, and lay day after ^ch^ 
stretched upon a couch ^behind a gi^een curteiift, 
un Willing to wake, and unable to sle^, mm siim<^ 
fnons her thougivts to conMder wU^h <of her bM, 
year*s clcthes shall be seen -a^gain, and to ^ttiticifMb 
the raptures of a new suit ; the day mid tbe niglht 
are now ^Ued with Mcitpation ; the hu^es, whkft 
wctare too fine to be worn among ittstic^, are takien 
irom the boxes and reviewed , Und th^ eye is no 
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sooner closed after its labours, than whole shops of 
silk busy the fancy. 

But happiness is nothing if it is not known, and 
very little if it is not envied. Before the day of 
departure a week is always appropriated to the pay- 
ment and reception of ceremonial visits, at which 
nothing can be mentioned but the delight of Lcmr 
don. The lady who is hastening to the scene of 
action flutters her wings, displays her prospects of 
felicity, tells how she grudges every moment of de- 
lay, and, in the presence of those whom she knows 
are condemned to stay at home, is sure to wonder 
by. what arts life can be made supportable through a 
winter in the country, and to tell how often, amidst 
the extasies of an opera, she shall pity those friends 
whom she has left behind. Her hope of giving 
pain is seldom disappointed ; the affected indiffer- 
ence of one, the faint congratulations of another, 
the wishes of some openly confessed, and the silent 
dejection of the rest, all exalt their opinion of her 
own superiority. 

But, however we may labour for our own decep- 
tion, truth, though unwelcome, will sometimes in- 
trude upon the mind. They who have already en- 
joyed the crowds and noise of the great city, know 
that their desire to return is little more than the 
restlessness of a vacant mind, that they are not so 
much led by hppe as driven by disgust, and wish 
rather to leave the country than to see the iowa. 
There is commonly in every coach a pa^Bseng^r en- 
wrapped in silent expectation, whose joy is more 
sincere, and whose hopes are more exsXteA. The 
virgin whom the last summer released from her go- 
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remess^ and who is now going between her mother 
and her aunt to try the fortune of her wit and 
beauty^ suspects no fallacy in the gay representation. 
She believes herself passing into another worlds and 
inaagines London as an elysian region, where every 
hoar has its proper pleasure, where nothing is seen 
but the blaze of wealth, and nothing heard but 
merriment and flattery ; where the morning always 
rises on a show, and the evening closes on a ball ; 
where the eyes are used only to sparkle, and the 
feet only to dance. 

Her aunt and her mother amiise themselves on 
the road, with telling her of dangers to be dreaded^ 
and' cautions to be observed. She hears theni as 
they heard their predecessors, with incredulity or 
contempt. She sees that they have ventured and 
escaped ; and one of the pleasures which she pro* 
mises herself is to detect their falsehoods^ and be 
freed from their admonitions^ 

We are inclined to believe those whom we do not 
know, because they never have deceived us. The 
fair adventurer may perhaps listen to the/dfer, whom 
dhe cannot suspect of rivalry or malice ; yet he scarce- 
ly expects to be credited when he tells her, that her 
expectations will likewise end in disappointment. 

The uniform necessities of human nature produce 
in a grreat measure uniformity of life, and for part of 
the day make one place like another ; to dress and 
to undress, to eat and to sleep, are the same in. Ixm^ 
don as in the country. The supernumerary hours 
have indeed a great variety both of pleasure and 
of pain. The stranger, gazed on by multitudes at 
her first ajqpearance in the Ptok, is perhaps on the 

Vol. rn* y 
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higliest summit of fevooAe happiness ; biit bow great 
is the^angfnish when the novetty of aiiother ftoe 
draws her worshippefs away! The heart may leap 
for a time tmder a fine gi>wn; imt the stglit of a 
gt>wn yet finer pots an end to raptaar^. In the fint 
row at an opera two hours may be happily passed 
iti listening to the music on the srtage, and watdhing* 
the glances of the company ; bnt how will the might 
end in despondency when she, that imagined her- 
self the soyereign of the place, sees IcHrds contending 
to lead Iris to her chair ! There is little pleasure in 
conversation to her whose wit is fcganded bat in 
tbe^second place : and who can dance with eaae or 
spirit that sees Amaryllis led out before ker ? Sbe 
that fanned nothing but a succession of pleasivas^ 
#ill find herself engaged without design in nan^^ 
bevless competitions, and mortified wtdiout 'pnwo- 
eation with numberless afflictions^ 

But I do not mean to extinguidi ttfiat arBovr 
which I wish to moderate, <or to discourage those 
whl^m 1 am endeavouring to restrain. To kncfw! 
tbe iirorld is necestory, since we were bom >fi)r tim 
help'of otie another^; and to know it early ris <xm»*' 
i«Biidnt/ if it be 'cmly that we may ieam earfy to de^ 
pise it« 'She that brings to ikMdbn ^a inikul well 
prepared fi>r improvement, though she missea'lier 
ho{te of ' unfaitemlptted happiiiess, will gain in Tetnm. 
an 'opportunity of adding knowledge to 
and )pnlarging innocence to virtae; 
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No. 81. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 1769* 



As the English army was passing towards Qm^ec 
along a soft savanna between a mountain and a 
lake, one of the petty chiefs of the inland regions 
stood upon a rock surrounded by his dan, and« 
from behind the shelter of the bushes oontem*- 
plftt^ the art and regularity of JEuropeun war. 
It was ev^^ng, the tents were pitched : he ob« 
served the security with which the troops ^rested in 
the night, and the order with which the masch 
was renewed in the nuHming. He continued to 
|Mirsue them with his eye till they coiild be seen 
no longer, and then stood for some time silent and 
pefns^ye. 

Then turning to his followers, ''My cfaildsen 
'' (said he) I have oftep heard from m^n hq||ry 
^ with long life, thf^ there was a time wh^[i our 
<' ancestors were absolpte lords of the woods, l^e 
'' meadows, and the lakes, wherever the ey€ can 
^;reach or the foot cajx pan- They fished and 
^ hunted, feasted and danced, and wh^ ^7* 
^were weary lay down un^sir the first thicket, 
<' without danger, an^ wi th<Mit feur . They changed 
^th^r habitations m ^ seasjcms required, conve- 
** nience prompt^> or ourio^y irflured thamj/^d 
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" sometimes gathered the fruits of the moun- 
** tain, and sometimes sported in canoes along the 
** coast. 

" Many years and ages are supposed to have 
** been thus passed in plenty and security ; when, 
" at last, a new race of men entered our country 
" from the great ocean. They inclosed themselves 
" in habitations of stone, which our ancestors 
" could neither enter by violence, nor destroy by 
" fire. They issued from those fastnesses, some- 
" times covered like the armadillo with shells, 
*' from which the lance rebounded on the striker, 
*' and sometimes carried by mighty beasts which 
" had never been seen in our vales or forests, of 
such strength and swiftness, that flight and op- 
po^tion were vain alike. Those invaders ranged 
•* over the continent, slaughtering in their rage 
** those that resisted, and those that submitted, in 
*' their mirth. Of those that remained, some were 
'^ buried in caverns, and condemned to dig metak 
" for their masrters^ some were employed in tilling 
the ground, of which foreign tyrants devour the 
produce; and, when the sword and the mines 
''have destroyed the natives, they supply their 
^* place by hiiman beings of another colour, brought 
<< from some ^distaht country to perish here under 
*' t6il and torture. 

•' " Some there are who boast their humanity, and 
*y comtent themselves to seise our chaces and 
*' fisheries, who drive us from every track of 
*^ ground where fertility and pleasantness invite 
'^ thetn to settle, and make no war upon us exwpt 
*• #hen w^fe intrude upon our own lands. 
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^< Others preteod to have purchaaeU a right of 
** residence and tyranny ; but surely the insolence 
of sach bargains is more offensive than the avowed 
and open dominion of force. What reward can 
** induce the possessor of a country to admit a 
stranger more powerful than himself ? Fraud or 
terror must operate in such contracts ; either they 
promised protection which they never hajve af-« 
** fordedy or instruction which they never imparteid^ 
" We hoped to be secured by their favor from 
*^ some other evil, or to learn the arts of Ewrcp^t 
'' by which we might be able to secure ourselves^ 
** Their power they never have exerted in our de- 
** fence, and their arts they have studiously con- 
^ cealed from us. Their treiaties are onjy jtq 4^ 
ceive, and their trajQSck pnly to defrai^d usi 
They have a written law among them, of which 
they boast as derived from Him who made the 
** earth and sea, and by which they profess to be- 
** lieve that man will be made happy when life 
^' shall forsake him. Why is not this law com- 
** municated to us ? It is concealed because it is 
** violated. For ho^ can they preach it to an 
^* Indian nation, when I am told that one of its 
** first precepts forbids them to do to others 
** what they would not that others should do to 
" them ? 

'^ But the time perhaps is now approaching 
** when the pride of usurpation shall be crushed, 
** and the cruelties of invasion shall be revenged. 
** The sons of rapacity have now drawn their 
'* swords upon each other, and referred their 
** claims to the decision of war ; let us look un- 
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^coDcenied upon die slaughter, and remember 
''that the death of every European delivers the 
*' country from a tyrant and a robber ; for what 
^< is the claim of either nation, but the claim of the 
•^ vulture to the leveret, of the tiger to the fawn ? 
*' Let them then continue to dispute their title to 
f^ regions which they cannot people, to purchase 
f^ by danger and blood the empty dignity of do- 
**ttiinion over mountains which they will never 
^elimb, afid rivers which they will never pass. 
^'Let us endeavour, in the mean time, to learn 
^^ th^ir discipline, and to forge th^ir weapons ; and, 
''when they shall be weakened with mutual 
''slaughter, let us. rush down upon them, force 
"their remains to take shelter in thdr ships, and 
" reign once more in our native country.*' 
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No. 82. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1769. 



To f Ac IDLER. 

SIB, 

Discoursing in my last letter on the dif*- 
ferent practice of the Italian and Dutch painters^ 
I observed, that ^* the Italian painter attends 
'^ only to the invariable, the great and general 
'' ideas, which are fixed and inherent in universal 
** nature." 

I was led into the subject of this letter by ^ndea- 
Viouring to fix the original cause of this c^^adhoict of 
the Italian masters. If it can be proved that by this 
choice they selected the most beautiful part of the 
creation, it will shew how much their principles 
are founded on reason, and, at the same time; difrr 
coyer the origin of our ideas of beauty. 
. I suppose it will be easily granted, that no man 
etm judge whether any animal be^ beautifiil in its 
kind, Gt .deformed, who has seen only one of that 
qpecies; that is as conclusive in regard to the hu- 
man figure ; so that if a man, bom blind, was td 
recover iiis sight, and the most beautiful woman 
was brought before him, he could not determine 
whether die was. handsome or not ; nor, if the mos| 
beautiful and most deformed were produced, could 
he any better determine to which he should give 
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the preference, having seen only those two. To 
distinguish beauty, then, implies the having seeii 
many individuals of that species. If it is asked, 
how is more skill acquired by the observation of 
greater numbers? I answer that, in consequence 
of having seen many, the power is acquired, even 
without seeking after it, of distinguishing between 
accidental blemishes and excrescences which are 
continually varying the surface of Nature's works, 
and the invariable general form which Nature most 
frequently produces, and idways seems to intend 
in her productions. 

Thus amongst the blades of g^ass or leaves of 
the same tree, though no two can be found exactly 
alike, yet the general form is invariable : A na- 
turalist, before he chose one as a sample, would 
examine many, since, if he took the first that oc- 
curred, it might have, by accident or otherwise, 
such a form as that it would scarcely be known to 
belong to that species ; he selects, as the painter 
does, tbe most beautiful, that is, the most general 
form of nature. 

Every species of the animal as well as the vege- 
jtable creation may be said to have a fixed or deter- 
minate form towards which natnre is continually 
inclining, like various lines tenninating in the cen- 
ter ; or it may be compared to pendulums vibrating 
in dftffierjent directions over one central point, and 
asthey all cross the center, though only one passes 
through any other point, so it will be. found tluit 
perfect beauty ii^ oftener produced by nature than 
deformity : I do not mean than deformity in gene* 
jraU but than any one kind of deformity. To in? 
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stance in a particular part* of a feature : the line 
that forms the ridge of the nose is heantiful when 
it is strait ; this then is the central form, which is 
ofkener found than either concave, convex, or any 
other itregtilar form that shall be proposed. As we 
are then more accustomed to beauty thim d^oormity , 
we may conclude that to be the reason why we 
approve and admire it, as we approvel and admire 
customs and fashions of dress for no other reason 
than . that we ai*e used to them ; so that though 
habit and custom cannot be said to be the cause of 
beauty, it is certainly the cause of our liking it ^ 
and I have no doubt but that, if we were moure 
used to deformity than beauty, deformity would 
then lose the idea now annexed to it, and take that 
of beauty ; as, if the whole world should agree tlj^t 
jfes and no should change their meanings, yes would 
then deny, and ft<> would affirm. 

Whoever undertakes to proceed further in this 
argument, and endeavours to fix a general criterion 
of beauty respecting different speciei^ or to nhew 
why one species is more beautiful than another, it 
will be required .from him first to prove thai; one 
species is really more beautiful, than another* That 
we prefer one to the other, and witJi very good r^a-t 
son, will be readily granted; but it does not follow 
from thence that we think it a more beautiful form; 
for we have no criterion of form by which to deter- 
mine our judgment. . He who says a swan is more 
beautiful than a dove, means little more than that 
he has more pleasure in seeing a swan than a dove, 
either from the stateliness of its motions, or its being 
a more rare bird ; and he who gives the preference 



ta ihe dove, . doen it from, some aasociatkm of ideas 
of innooence thai he always annexes to the dore ; 
but, if be pretends to defend the preference he 
gives to one or the other by endeavonring* to proTe 
that this more beautiful form proceecjbi from a 
p^icular gradation of magnitude, andolation.of a 
emvBf or direction of a line, or whatever other 
conceit of his imagination he diall fix on af a 
criterion of form, he will be continually contradict* 
ing himself, and find at last that the gpreat Mother 
of Nature will not he subjected' to suck narrow 
rules. Atnong the various reasons why we prefer 
one part of her works to another, the most gen^^, 
I believe, is habit and custom ; custom makes^ in 
aeertain sense, white black, and black white; it is 
custom alone determines our preference of the 
oolonr of the Europeans to the Mthiopiant ^ and. 
they, for the same reason, prefer their own coiodr 
to ouro. t suppose nqbody will doubt^ if one of 
their piainters were to paint the goddess of beauty, 
but tlmt he would represent her black, with^thic^ 
Hps, flat nosey and woolly hair; and, it seems to 
me^ he would act very unnaturally if he did not : 
Ibr by whai criterion will any one dispute the pro^ 
prioty of his idea ? We, indeed, sayy that the ibrm 
and colour of the Europernii is preferable to. that of 
the .Mihiopian ; but I know of no other reason wo 
have for it, but that we are more aoonstomed to if • 
It is absurd to say, that beauty is possessed of 
attractive powers, which irresistibly, s^ize the 
iWf responding mind >with love and admiration^ 
since that argument is ecpially condusive in favour 
of the white and the black pliilosopher. * k 
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The Mack and wkite nations mast, in respect of 
beiiQty 9 be consklered as of different kinds, at leasf 
a different species of the same kind ; from one of 
which tb the other, as I observed, no inference can 
be drawn. 

Novelty is said to be one of the causes of beauty r 
that novelty is a very sufficient reason why we 
should admire, is not denied; but because it is 
imcommon, is it therefore beautiful ? The beauty 
that is produced by ^colour, as when we prefer one 
bird to another, though of the same form, on ac- 
eount of its colour, has nothing to do with this 
argument, which reaches only id form. I have 
here considered the word beauty as being* properly 
applied to form alone. There is a necessity of 
fixing this confined sense ; for there can be no ar- 
gument, if the sense of the word is extended to 
every thing that is approved. A rose may as well 
be said to be beautiful, because it has a fine smell, 
as a bird because of its colour. When we apply 
the word beauty we do not mean always by it a 
more beautiful form, but something valuable on 
account of its rarity, usefulness, colour, or any 
other property. A horse is said to be a beautiful 
animal ; but, had a horse as few good qualities as a 
tortoise, I do not imagine that he would be then 
esteemed beautiful. 

A fitness to the end proposed, is said to be 
another cause of beauty ; but supposing we were 
proper judges of what form is the most proper 
in an animal to constitute stren^h or swiftness, we 
always determine concerning its beauty, before we 
exert our understanding to judge of its fitness. 
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From what has been said, it may be inferred, 
that the works of nature, if we compare one spe-: 
cies with another, are all equally beautiful; and 
that preference is g^ven from custom, or some as- 
sociation of ideas : and that, in creatures of the same 
species, beauty is the medium or center of all va- 
rious forms. 

To conclude, then, by way of corollary : if it 
has been proved, that the painter, by attending to 
the invariable and general ideas of nature, pro^ 
duces beauty, he must, by regarding minute parti- 
cularities and accidental discriminations, deviate 
from the universal rule, and pollute his canvas with 
4eformity. 
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To the IDLER. 

SIR, 

I SUPPOSE you have for^tten that many weeks 
ago I promised to send you an account of my 
companions at the Wells. You would not deny 
me a place among the most faithful votaries of 
idleness, if you knew how often I have recollected 
my engagement, and contented myself to delay the 
performance for some reason which I durst not ex- 
amine, because I knew it to be false ; how often I 
have sat down to write, and rejoiced at interrup- 
tion ; and how often I have praised the dignity of 
resolution, determined at night to write in the morn- 
ing, and referred it in the mcnming to the quiet 
hours of night. 

I have at last begun what I have long wished at 
an end, and find it more easy than I expected to 
continue my narration. 

Our assembly could boast no such consteUation 
erf intellects as Clarendon's band of associates. We 
had among us no Selden, Falkland^ or WaUer; but 
we had men not less important in their"own eyes, 
though less distinguished by the public ; and many 
a time have we lamented the partiality of mankind, 
and agreed that men of the deepest inquiry. scnne- 
times let their discoveries die away in silence, that 
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the most comprehensive observers have seldom op- 
portmiities of imparting their remarks, and tlut 
modest merit passes in the crowd unknown and un- 
heeded. 

One of the greatest men of the society was Snc 
Scruple, who lives in a continual equipoise of 
doubt, and is a constant enemy to confidence and 
dogmatism. SinCs favourite topic of conversation 
is the narrowness of the human mind, the fdla- 
eionsHess of our senses, the prevalence of eariy pre» 
judice, and the uncertainty of appearances. Sim 
has many 4oubt$ about the nature of death, and is 
sometimes inclined to believe that sensation nu^ 
itorvive motion, and that a dead man may feel 
^Miugii he cannot stir. He has sometimes hinted 
i^M mail might perhaps have been naturally a qua^ 
dmfp^^ Itnd thinks it would be very prop«^, tkttt afc 
t^e Foundling Hospital some children shmld be iii-^ 
HosiBd in an apartment in which the nurses should 
be obliged to walk half upon four and Indf Upon 
twof, that the younglings, being bred without the 
prejudice of example, might have lia fAer guide 
ihskt nature, and might at last come forth into the 
wioiAd as genius should direct^ erect or prone, an two 
legs or on four. 

' Thie ilext'in dignity of mien and fluency of talk 
wte DfCK WoRiffWOOD, whose sole delight is to 
find every thing wrong. Diek never enters a room 
hot he shews that the door and the chimney are ill**' 
plaoed. He never walks into the fields but he findi 
^mi^d floughed wbich is fitter for paature. He ia 
almiys 'an eneiliy to the present fashion. He halda 
Mt ail the beauty mnd Virtue of Women ^IL toon 
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be destroyed by the use of tea* ' He triumpbs irhei^ 
he talks on the present system of educationy and' 
tells 118 Willi greai Tefctemeiice, that wie af$e learning* 
woids when vm shoold lieam things. He is of o^'-* 
nion that we suck in errors at iine 'Huinse's breMt^ 
ted thinks it extfemeiy riditaloils that diiildrim 
^Mmld be taught to use the right hand rather thafin 
tile left. 

Bob SrtrnDY ^considers it as a point of honour 
to isay again what he has once said, and wonders 
bow any man that has been known to alter hii opi-^ 
nion, can look his neighboors in the ftice. Bob i§ 
the most formidable disputant /of the whcAe ccm- 
pany; for without troabling himself to seai^eh foft 
^easonfSy he tires his-totagonist with repeated affirmA^ 
tions. Wh^'Boh has been atftaeked for an hoalf 
with all the. powers of eloquence and reason, and 
his position appears to all but himself utterly un- 
t^ttble; h^ alw^yi^ closes the debate with his first 
declaration, introduced by a stout preface of con- 
temptuous civility. " All this is very judicious ; 
" you may talk, Sir, as you please ; but I will still 
'^ say what I said at first." Bob deals much in uni- 
versal, which he has now obliged us to let pass 
without exceptions. He lives on an annuity, and 
holds that there are as many thieves as traders; he is 
of loyalty unshaken, and always maintains, that he 
who sees a Jacobite sees a rascal. 

Phil. Gentle is an enemy to the rudeness of 
contradiction and the turbulence of debate. Phil 
has no notions of his own, and therefore willingly 
catches from the last speaker such as he shall drop. 
This inflexibility of ignorance is easily accommo- 
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dated to any tenet; his only difficulty is, when the 
disputants grow zealous, how to be of two ccmtrary 
opinions at once. If no appeal is made to his 
judgment, he has the art of distributing his atten* 
tion and his smiles in such a manner, that each, 
thinks him of his own party ; but if he is obliged 
to s(>eak, he then observes that the questicm is dif- 
ficult ; that he never received so much pleasure from 
a debate before; that neither of the controv^rttsts 
could have found his match in any other company ; 
that Mr. WormwoodCs assertion is very well supported, 
and yet there is great force in what Mr. Scrtqde ad- 
vanced against it. By this indefinite declaration both 
are commonly satisfied ; for he that has prevailed is 
in good humour; and he that has felt his own 
weakness is very glad to have escaped so well. 

I am, SIR, yours, &c. 

Robin Sprit£LY« 
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JlSiography is, of the various kinds of nar- 
rative writing, that which is most eagerly read, 
and most easily applied to the purposes of life. 

In romances, when the wild field of possibility 
lies open to invention, the incidents may easily be 
made more numerous, the vicissitudes more suddens 
and the events more wonderful ; but from the time 
of life when fancy begins to be over-ruled by rea- 
son and corrected by experience, the most artful tale 
raises little curiosity when it is known to be fal^ ; 
though it may, perhaps, be sometimes read as a 
model of a neat or elegant style, not for the sake of 
knowing what it contains, but how it is written ; of 
those that are weary of themselves, may have re- 
course to it as a pleasing dream, of which, wheti 
they awake, they voluntarily dismiss the images 
from their minds. 

The examples and events of history press, indeed, 
upon the mind with the weight of truth ; but when 
they are reposited in the memory, they are oftenet 
employed for shew than use, and rather diversify 
conversation than regulate life. Few are engaged 
in such scenes as give them opportunities of grow- 
ing wiser by the downfall of statesmen or the defeat 
of generals. The stratagems of war, and the in- 
trigues of courts, are read by far the greater part of 
mankind with the same indifference as the adven- 
tures of fabled heroes, or the revolutions of a fairy 
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region. Between falsehood and useless truth there 
is little difference. As gold which he cannot sp^id 
will ttake. no mm rich, sa k;nowledge whi^ bacan- 
not apply will make no man wise. 

The mischievous consequences of vice and folly, 
of irregular desires and pi;edominant passions, fie 
best discovered by those relations which ^re leveUed 
with the general surface of life, whick tell not how 
fjiy man became gfreat, but how he was made 
happy; not how be lost the favour of his prince, 
but. bpw he became discontented with himself: 

Those relations are therefore commonly of most 
value in which the writer tells his own story. Hfi 
that recounts the life of another, commonly dwells 
' most upon conspicuous events, lessens t}ie &mi- 
Iiai*ity of his tale to increase its dignity, shews hi( 
ibvourite at a distance, decorated and magnified 
like the ancient actors in their tragic dress, an4 
endeavours to hide the man that he may produce i^ 
hero. 

But if it be true, which was said by a Frendk 
prince, T%at iu> man was a hero to the servanf^ ofhif 
ek4xmherf it is equally true, th^t every man is yet 
less a hero to himself. He thai; is most e)evated 
^bove the crowd by the importance of his emploj- 
ments, or the reputation of his genius, feels himself 
affected by fame or business but as they influence 
his domestic life. The high and low, as they have 
the same faculties and the same senses, have no less 
similitude in their pains and pljeasuires. The sensa- 
tions are the same in all, though produced by Terj 
different occasions. 'I^he prince feels the samie-pdii 
when an invader seizes a province, as the. fanpef 
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wbewa thief driTes aWEj his cow. Mtnr thus eqiMii 
ill theraielTes will appear e<{ual im honert and im^^ 
partial biog^raphy ; and those whom fortuBe or na*« 
ture place at the g^reatest distance may afford bh 
stnictiaa t^ taob other.* 

The writer «if hit own Ufe ha at least the fiisi 
fwdification of an historian, the knowledge of the 
trath } and though it may be plamsibly objected thail 
hJB templatioDs: to disgaise it are equal to his o|h 
fortWMitieS' ol knowing^ it, yet I cannot but think 
that impartiality may be expected with equal com^ 
Msnce ftom him that relates the pseisBges oC bia 
own Mt, as from him that deli^gere the tninsactiont 
of mother. 

Certainty of knowledge not caAf exckides msspf 
tkl», but fMtifies nmcii^ Whafa we tolletit by^ 
conjecture, and by conjecture only can one maef 
judge of another's motives or sentiments, is easily 
modified by iancy or by desire ; as objects imper- 
fectly discerned take forms from the hope or fear of 
the beholder. But that which is fully known can- 
not be falsified but with reluctance of understand- 
ing, and alarm of conscience : of understanding, 
the lover of truth ; of conscience, the sentinel of 
virtue. 

He that writes the life of another is either his 
friend or his enemy, and wishes either to exalt his 
praise or aggravate his infieimy; many temptations 
to fidsehood will occur in the disguise of passions, 
too specious to fear much resistance. Love of 
virtue will animate panegyric, and hatred of 
wickedness imbitter censure. The zeal of grati- 
tude, the ardour of patriotism, fondness for an 
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opinion, or fidelity to a party , may easily ov^* 
power the vigilance of a mind habitually well dis-. 
posed, and prevail over miaasisted and unfHended 
veracity. 

But he that speaks of himself has no motive to 
falsehood or partiality except self-loi^e, by which 
all have so often been betrayed, that all are <m the 
watch against its artifices. He that writes an apo- 
1<^ for a single action, to confute an accusation, to 
recommend himself to favour, is indeed always to be 
sospected of favouring his own cause ; but he that 
sits down calmly and voluntarily to review his life 
for the admonition of posterity, or to amuse himaelf, 
and leaves this account unpublished, may be com<*/ 
monly presumed to tell truth, since falsehood cannot 
appease his own mind, and fame will not be h^ard; 
Wneath the tomb. > 
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One of the pecaliarities which difitinguish the pre-* 
8»it age is the multiplication of books. Erery 
day brings new advertisements of literary under- 
takings, and we are flattered with repeated promises 
of g^wing wise on easier terms than our pro- 
'genitors. 

. How much either happiness or knowledjge is adr 
vanced by this multitude of authors, it is not very 
easy to decide. 

.< He that teaches us any thing which we knew 
not before, is undoubtedly to be reverenced as a 
master. 

He that conveys knowledge by more pleasing 
ways, may very properly be loved as a benefactor; 
and he that supplies life with innocent amusemienty 
will be certainly caressed as a pleasing companion.: 
' But few of those who fill the world with books, 
have any pretensions to the hope of either pleasing 
or instructing. They have often no other task than 
to lay two books before them, out of which. they 
compile a third, vnthout any new materials of their 
own, and with very little application of judgm^it 
to those which former authors have supplied. 
• That all compilations are useless I do not assert; 
Barticles of science are often very widely scattered. 
Writers of extensive comjHrehension have incidental 
remarks upon topics very remote from^the prim' 
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cipal subject, which are often more yaloable than 
formal treatises, and which yet are not known be- 
cause they are not promised in the title He that 
collects those tuider proper heads is rery laudably 
employed, for though he exerts no great abilities in 
the work, he facilitates the progress of others and 
by making that easy of attainment which is alrtady 
written, may gire some mind, more vigwmid or 
more adventurous than his own, leisure for new 
thoughts and original designs. 

But the collections poured lately from the prem 
have been seldom made at any great expense of 
time or inquiry, and therefore only serve to distrect 
choice without snp^ying any real want^ 

It is observed that a corrupt society has mamy lanm; 
I know not whether it is not equally true, tiiat an 
ignorant age ha many books. When the treasures of 
ancient knowledge lie unexamined, and anginal 
authors are neglected and foi^otten, compilers and 
plagiaries are encouraged, who g^ve us again what 
we had before, and grow great by setting before na 
what our own sloth had hidden from our vieww 

Yet are not even these writers to be indiscrimi- 
ivftely censured and rejected. Truth like beauty 
varies its fiudiions^ and is best recommended by dif<» 
Cerent dresses to different minds; and he ikmt reoallt 
the attention of mankind to any part of learning 
which time has left behind it, may be truly said to 
advance the literature of his onm age. As the 
manners of nations vary, new topics of perma- 
flioa become necessary, and new combinatuns of 
ifliftgtry are prodnead ; and he that can aceommo»> 
4aelr himself to the Feigning taste^ Ofiay always hmwa 
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To esMict o^ every limn i^<o writes that he thould 
Btf Hbmelhing: new, would be to reduce tuthora to 
a small number ; to oblige the most fertile g^niut- 
to say only what is new would be to contract his 
volumes to a few pages. Yet, surely, there ought 
to be some bounds to repetition ; libraries ought no 
more to be heaped for ever with the same thoughts 
differently expressed, than with the same books dif- 
ferently decorated. 

The good or evil which these secondary writers 
produce is seldom of any long duration. As they 
owe their existence to change of fashion, they com- 
monly disappear when a new fashion becomes pre- 
valent. The authorb that in any pation last from 
age to age are very few, because there are very few 
that have any other claim to notice than that they 
catch hold on ][>reisent curiosity, and gratify some 
^tcid<^htBl desire, or produce some temporary con- 
vfetoiency. 

But ho we>^er the writiets of thie day may despair 
bt future fame, they ought at least to forbear ecaf 
{^resent mischief. Though they cannot arrive at 
eminent heights of excellence, they might keep 
ihemnelves h^irmless. They might take eare to hi<- 
form themselves befote they attempt to inform 
bthers» and exert the little iidluence which they 
hh,v6 for honest purposes. 

But such is the presebt state of our literHtut^, 
that the ancient sage, who thought a ^feat book a 
great evUj would now think the multitude of bookk 
a multitude of evils. He would coniside^* a bulky 
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writer who engrossed a year, and a swarm of pam- 
phleteers who stole each an hour, as equal wasters 
of human life, and would make no other difference 
between them, than between a beast of prey and a 
flight of locusts. 
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To the IDLER. 

SIR, 

I AM am a young lady newly married to a young 
gentleman. Our fortune is large, our minds are 
vacant, our dispositions gay, our acquaintances 
numerous, and our relations splendid. We con- 
sidered that marriage, like life, has its youth ; that 
the first year is the year of gaiety and revel, and 
resolved to see the shows and feel the joys of 
London before the increase of our family should con- 
fine us to domestic cares and domestic pleasures. 

. Little time was spent in preparation \ the coacH 
was harnessed, and a few days brought us to.Zomiofiy 
and we alighted at a lodging provided for us by 
]V(iss Biddy Trifle^ a maiden niece of my husband^s 
father, where we found apartments on a second 
^0Or, which my cousin told us would serve us til) we 
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could please ourselves wiUi a more commodious: 
aud elegant habitation, aud which she had taken 
at a very high price, because it was not worth the 
while to make a hard bargain for so short a time. 

' Here I intended to lie ^concealed till my qew 
clothes were made, and my new lodging hired; 
but Miss Trifle hdid so industriously given notice 
of our arrival to all her acquaintance, that I had 
the mortification next day of seeing the door 
thronged with painted coaches and chairs with 
coronets, and was obliged to receive all my hus- 
band^s relations on a second floor. 

Inconveniences are often balanced by some ad- 
vantage : the elevation of my apartments furnished 
a subject for conversation, which, without some 
such help, we should have been in danger of want- 
ing. Lady Stately told us how many years had 
passed since she climbed so many steps. Miss Airy 
ran to the window, and thought it charming to see 
the walkers so little in the street ; and Miss Gentle 
went to try the same experiment, and screamed 
to find herself so far above the ground. 

They all knew that we intended to remove, and 
therefore all gave me advice about a proper choice. 
One street was recommended for the purity of its 
air, another for its freedom from noise, another for 
its nearness to the park, another because there wag 
but a step from it to all places of diversion, and 
another, because its inhabitants enjoyed at oacc^ 
the town and country. ■ • . , 

I had civility enough to hear every recpmiiieii*< 
dation with a -look of curiosity while it , was mi^, 
f^nd of acquiescence when it was conchided, but j^ 
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my bMrt fett no Mher ^jlesfre than to be free from 
the ^9^mce of it second floot, and cared little 
where I ^onld fix, if the apartments wei^ f^cicyus 
and splendid. 

Next day a chariot was hired, and Miss 7V^ 
Was dispatched to find a lodging. She returned 
in the afternoon, with an account of a charming 
place, to which my husband went in the tnoming 
to make the contract. Being yottng and tinexpe* 
rienced, he took with him his friend Ned Quick, a 
gentleman of great skill in rooms and furniture, 
who see39 at a single glance, ^ whatever there is to* 
be commended or censured. Mr. Qakkf at the first 
view of l^e house, declared that it could not be 
inhabited, for the sun in the afternoon shone with 
fhll glare on the windows of the dining room. 

Miss 7Vt)Ce went out again and soon discovered 
another lodging, which Mr. Qukk went to sur- 
vey, and found, that, whenever the wind should 
blow frtmi the east, all the smoke of the city would 
be driven upon it. 

A magnificent set of rooms Was then found in 
one of the streets near Weglthingtet-Bridge^ which 
Miss Trife preferred to any which she had yet 
seen ; but Mr. Qicicft, having mused upon it for a 
time, concluded that it would be too much exposed 
in the morning to the fog^ that rise from the river. 

Thus Mr. Quick proceeded to g^ve us every day 
new testimonies of his taste and circumspection \ 
sometimes the street was too narrow for a double 
range of coaches ; sometimes it was an obscure 
place, not inhabited by persons of <}iiality . Some 
places were dirty, and some crowded ; in some 
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houses the furaitare was ill-suited, and in others 
Ihe stairs were too narrow. He had such fertility 
of objectiooSt that Miss TriJU was at last tired, 
and desisted from all attempts for our accommo- 
dation. 

In the mean time I have still continued to see 
Hsy oooftpany on a second floor, and am asked 
twenty times a day when f am to leave those odiovs 
lodgings, in whi<^ I Uyo tumultuously without 
pleasure, and expensively without honour. My 
husband tbinks so highly of Mr. Quicky that he 
cannot be persuaded to remove without his appro^ 
bation ; and Mr. Quick thinks his reputation raised 
by the multiplication of difficulties. 

In this distress to whom can I have recourse ? I 
find my temper vitiated by daily disappointment, 
by the 'sig^ of pleasures which I cannot partake, 
and the possession of riches which I cannot enjoy. 
Dear Mr. /dfer, inform my husband that he is tri- 
fling away, in superfluous vexation, the few months 
which custom has appropriated to delight ; that 
matrimonial quarrels are not easily reconciled be- 
tween those that have no children ; that wherever 
wc settle he must always find sooie inoonvenience ; 
but nothing is so much to be avoided, as a per* 
petual state of inquiry and suspense. 

I am, si&t 

Your humble servant, 
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Of what we know not, we can only jodge hj 
what we know. Every novelty appears more 
wonderful as it is more remote from any thing* with 
which experience or testimony have hitherto ac- 
quainted us ; and if it passes further heyond the 
notions that we have been accustomed to form, it 
becomes at last incredible. 

We seldom consider that human knowledge is 
very narrow, that national manners are formed by 
chance, that uncommon conjunctures of causes 
produce rare effects^ or that what is impossible at 
one time or place may yet happen in another. It 
is always easier to deny than to inquire. . To re-* 
fuse credit confers for a moment an appearance of 
superiority, which every little mind is tempted to 
assume when it may be gained so cheaply as by 
withdramng attention from evidence, and declining 
the fatigue of comparing probabilities. The most 
pertinacious and vehement demonstrator may be 
wearied in time by continual negation ; and in- 
credulity, which an old poet, in his address to 
RaJeighf calls the wit offoolsj obtunds the argument 
which it cannot answer, as woolsacks deaden ar- 
rows though they cannot repel them. 

Many relations of travellers have been slighted as 
fabulous, till more frequent voyages have confirmed 
their veracity ; and it may reasonably be imagined, 
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that maay ancient historians are unjustly suspected 
of falsehood, because our own times afford nothing 
that resembles what they telL 

Had only the writers of antiquity informed ua 
that there was once a nation in which the wife lay, 
down upon the burning pile only to mix her ashes 
with those of her husband, we should have thought 
it a tale to be told with that of Enchftnian's com^ 
merce with the Moon. Had only a single traiveller 
related that many nations of the earth were black, 
we should have thought the accounts of the Ntgroe$, 
and of the PAomir equally credible. But of black 
men the numbers are too great who are now repin-» 
ing under English cruelty, and the custom oii 
voluntary cremation is not yet lost among tiie 
ladies of India. . . T* 

Few narratives will either to men or' women ap-* 
pear more incredible than the histories of tiia 
Amazoms ; of franale nations of whose constitutioi^ 
it was the essential and fundamental law, tQ ex-*^, 
chide inen from all participation either of public, 
affiursor domestick business : where female armiea 
marched under female captains, female farmefm 
gatheised the harvest, female partners danced 'tp-» 
gether, and ientiale wits diverted one another. ' 

Yet several ages of antiqaity have transmitted 
account of the Amazons of Caucasus ; and of thet 
Amazons of America^ who have given their name t^ 
llie greatest river in the world. . ConddmiMe lately 
found such memorials, as can be expected among; 
erratic and unlettered nations^ whereevents arete- 
corded only by tradition, and: new. swarms settling: 
ill the eqfoaAxy from time to time, jcmifase iand; effise«> 
all traces of former times. 
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To die wMk koBbaiick^ or te lilve witiiiMift tlieiii, 
ai«>Ae two extremes whichtlie prudence flndl me»« 
deration of European tiadie» have, in all agve, 
equftHy' deeKned ;, tiiey bare never been «U«red to 
d|Mitb> by tbe> kindness m civility of the politest 
nations, nor has the roughncee and brutality ef 
more^savi^e coontries^ ever provoked tbem- 1^ doom 
tbetr* HNde associates to> irrevocable baoiiliineiit. 
The Bohemians matrons are said to bame mrde eoe 
Aort struggle for superiority, bat instead of 
bantsbing the men tfa^ contented themselves; wiatb 
condemning tbem to servile offices; and tlieb 
constitutiem thus left imperfect, was quickly oirer^ 
OTiro^m^ 

There is, I think, no class of Englisk. 
from whom we are in any danger of 
usBrpatietK The old maids seem nearest to. L 
pendetice, and most likely to be animated by roix 
venge against masculine authority; they ofikea 
speak' of men- with acrimonious vehemenee,. but ilt 
ill' seldom found that they have any settled. hatoed 
Against tbemv and it is yet more mrefy obsemRedk 
that'tliey have any kindness for each- odier* Thej^ 
trill not' easily combine in any plot; and i£ diqp 
should ever agree to retire and fbrti^ timn^sellires^ 
ki castles or in moimtains, the sentinel wiU b^ay 
Ae passes in spite, and the garrison will capttnlate^ 
fq^on easy terms^ if the besiegers baire: baodsomft 
sirerdknotB^ and are well* supplied wttlL fringe aaA 
Iboe. 

The gamesteuB^ i# tlMjfi wnre nmtttii. wolibi'milw 
%. formrdsfabf bedy^;! an^ siiiee thoy oonsider WMh 
oBiy asi h s in g i i tlmt mn to leoet thpir ms ait y> jtlbBji 
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might live together without any wish for the 
officiousness of gallantry at the delights of diversified 
conversation. Bn%. as nothing would hold them 
together but the hope of plundering one another, 
their government would fail from the defect of its 
priQciples, the men woijdd nee4. Qoly to uegtect 
them, a^ tbey would perish ip a few wedks hy a 
qivil wair. 

I do. pot moaiQ to cen«^# the ladies of JEt^kmd 
Ml defectixe in knowledge ojp i^ spirit, when I wpr 
poso^ thei^ unlikely to revive the inilitary honbufs 
of their sex. The character of the ancieiKt 4imuaw 
was. ratbf^r terrible tjl^an Lively ; th<$ haflbd could, not 
be very delicate that w^.onjy employed i» drawiag 
the: bow ^nd brandp^IiAng the battle asie: Aeir 
ppwer wa# flxaintained by crueljty, tbeir wm^g^ 
W9fi deforq^ed by feroqity, and Uieir exawpte: only 
shewa ihfiX meu and womsnliv^.b^ togetfvtc^ 
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No. te. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 22, 1769. 



W^HEN the philosophers of the last ag« were 
first cong'regated into the Royal Society, ^reat 
expectations were raised of the sudden prog^ress of 
useful arts ; the time was supposed to be near, when 
engines should turn by a perpetual motion, and 
health. be secured by the universal medicine ; wbeib 
learning should be facilitated by a real character, 
and commerce extended by ships which could reach 
their ports in defiance of the tempest. 

But improvement is naturally slow. The Society 
met and parted without any visible diminution of 
the miseries of life. The gout and stone were st3l 
painful, the ground that was not ploughed brought 
no harvest, and neither oranges nor grapes would 
grow upon the hawthorn. At last, those who were 
disappointed began to be angry ; those likewise 
who hated innovation were glad to gain an op- 
portunity of ridiculing men who had depreciated, 
perhaps with too much arrogance, the knowledge 
of antiquity. And it appears from some of their 
earliest apologies, that the philosophers felt with 
great sensibility the unwelcome importunities of 
those who were daily asking, "What have ye 
done?" 

The truth is, that little had been done compared 
with what fame had been suffered to promise ; and 
the question could only be answered by general apo- 
logies and by new hopes, which, when they were 
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frustrated, gave a new occasion to the same vexa- 
tious inquiry. 

This fatal question has disturbed the quiet of 
many other minds. He that in the latter part of 
his life too strictly inquires what he has done, can 
very seldom receive from his own heart such an 
account as will give him satisfaction. 

We do not indeed so often disappoint others as 
ourselves. We not only think more highly than 
others of our own abilities, but allow ourselves to 
form hopes which we never communicate, and please 
our thoughts with employments which none ever 
will allot us, and with elevations to which we are 
never expected to rise ; and when our days and 
years have passed away in common business or 
common amusements, and we find at last that we 
have suffered our purposes to sleep till the time of 
action is past, we are reproached only by our own 
reflections ; neither our friends nor our enemies 
wonder that we live and die like the rest of man- 
kind ; that we live without notice, and die without 
memorial ; they know not what task we had pro^ 
posed, and therefore cannot discern whether it is 
finished. 

He that compares what he has done with what 
he has left undone, will feel the effect which must 
always follow the comparison of imagination with 
reality ; he will look with contempt on his own un- 
importance, and wonder to what purpose he came 
into the world ; he will repine that he shall leave 
behind him no evidence of his having been, that he 
has added nothing to the system of life, but has 
glided from youth to age among the crowd, with-* 
out any effort for distinction. 

vol,. VII. 2 A 
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Man is seldom willing to let fall (he opinion of 
his own dignity, or to believe that he does little 
only because every individual is a very little being. 
He is better content to want diligence than poww, 
and sooner confesses the depravity pf his will than 
the imbecility of his nature. 

From this mistaken notion of hunMn greatness it 
proceeds, that many who pretend to have made 
great advances in wisdom, so loudly declare that 
they despise themselves. If I had ever found any 
of the self-contemners much irritated or pained by 
the consciousness of their meanness, I should have 
given them consolation by observing, that a little 
more than nothing is aji much as can be expected 
from a being, who with respect to the multitudes 
about him is himself little more thaa nothing. 
£)very man is obliged by the Supreme Master of 
the universe to improve all the opportunities of 
good which are afforded him, and to keep in c<npi- 
tinual activity such abilities as are bestowed upon 
bimu But be has no reason ta repine, though bis 
abilities i^r^ small and his oppoitunities few« He 
that has improved the virtue, or advanced the hsgp»^ 
piness of one fellow-creature, he that ^haa 9SceT^ 
taiaed a single moral proposition, or added one 
useful experiment to natural kn^wMgc , may be 
conteute4 wijth his own performaoce, aiid, with 
respect tQ mprtals like himsdf, may demand, like 
4M^ty^f to be di;vmi9sed al his departure with 
applause. 
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How evil came into the world ; for what reason 
it is that life is overspread with such boundless 
varieties of misery ; why the only thinking being 
of this globe is doomed to think merely to be 
wretched, and to pass his time from youth to age 
in fearing or in suffering calamities, is a question 
which philosophers have long asked, and which 
philosophy could never answer. 

Religion informs us that misery and sin were 
produced together. The depravation of human 
will was followed by a disorder of the harmony of 
nature ; and by that providence which often places 
antidotes in the neighbourhood of poisons, vice 
was checked by misery, lest it should swell to uni- 
versal and unlimited dominion. 

A state of innocence and happiness is so remote 
from all that we have ever seen, that though we 
can easily conceive it possible, and may therefore 
hope to attain it, yet our speculations upon it must 
be general and confused. We can discover that 
where there is universal innocence, there will pro- 
bably be universal happiness ; for why should af- 
flictions be permitted to infest beings who are not 
in danger o£ corruption from blessings, and where 

2a2 
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tbere is no use of terror nor cause of punishment ? 
But in a world like ours, where our senses assault 
us, and our hearts betray us, we should pass on 
from crime to crime, heedless and remorseless, if 
misery did not stand in our way, and our own 
pains admonish us of our folly. 

Almost all the moral good which is left among 
us, is the apparent effect of physical evil. 

Goodness is divided by divines into soberness, 
righteousness, and godliness. Let it l)e examined 
how each of these duties would be practised if 
there were no physical evil to enforce it. 

Sobriety, or temperance, is nothing but the for- 
bearance of pleasure ; and if pleasure was not fol- 
lowed by pain, who would forbear it ? We see 
every hour those in whom the desire of present 
indulgence overpowers all sense of past, and all 
foresight of future misery. In a remission of the 
gout, the drunkard returns to his wine, and the 
glutton to his feast; and if neither disease nor 
poverty were felt or dreaded, every one would sink 
down in idle sensuality, without any care of others, 
or of himself. To eat and drink, and lie down to 
sleep, would be the whole business of mankind. 

Righteousness, or the system of social duty, may 
be subdivided into justice and charity. Of justice 
one of the Heathen sages has shown, with great 
acuteness, that it was impressed upon mankind 
only by the inconveniences which injustice had pro- 
duced. " In the first ages ;" says he, " men acted 

without any rule but the impulse of desire ; they 

practised injustice upon others, and suffered it 
i* from others in their ttim ; but in time it jivan 
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" disQovered, that the pain of suffering wrong was 
greater than the pleasure of doing it ; and man- 
kind, by a general compact, submitted to the re- 
straint of laws, and resigned the pleasure to 
** escape the pain.*' 

Of charity it is superfluous to observe, that it 
.could have no place if there were no want ; for of a 
virtue which could not be practised, the omission 
could not be culpable. Evil is not only the occa- 
sional but the efficient cause of charity ; we are in- 
cited to the relief of misery by the consciousness that 
.we have the same nature with the sufferer, that we 
are in danger of the same distresses, and may some- 
times implore the same assistance. 

Godliness, or piety, is elevation of the mind to- 
wards the Supreme Being, and extension of the 
thoughts of another life. The other life is future, 
.and the Supreme Being is invisible. None would 
have recourse to an invisible power, but that all 
.other subjects have eluded their hopes. None would 
fix their attention upon the future, but that they 
,are discontented with the present. If the senses 
were feasted with perpetual pleasure, they would 
always keep the mind in subjection. Reason has no 
authority over us, but by its power to warn us 
against evil. 

In childhood, while our minds are yet unoccupied, 
religion is impressed upon them, and the first years 
of almost all who have been well educated are 
passed in a regular discharge of the duties of piety. 
But as we advance forward into the crowds of life, 
innumerable delights solicit our inclinations, and 
innumerable cares distract our attention ; the time 
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of yoath is passed in noisy froltol ; msknlMai t» led 
on from hope to hope, and from project to project ; 
the dissoluteness of pleasure, the inebriation of suc- 
cess, the ardour of expectation, and the vehemence 
of competition, chain down the mind alike to the 
present scene, nor isr it remembered how soon this 
mist of trifles must be scattered, and the bubbles 
that float upon the rivulet of life be lost for etcr in 
the gulph of eternity. To this consideration scarcely 
any man is awakened but by some pressing and re- 
sistless evil. The death of those from whom he de- 
rived his pleasures, or to whom he destined Ms 
possessioni$, some disease which shews hrim the nuntj 
of all external acquisitions, or the g\06tk 6f age, 
which intercepts his prospects of long enjoyment, 
forces him to fix his hopes upon fmother state, and 
when he hasr contended with the tempests of life till 
his strength fails him, he Aie» at last to the shelter of 
religion. 

That misery does iio< tnake all titftious, expe* 
rience too certainly informs us; but it isr no less 
certain that what of virtue there is, Aiiijery produces 
far the greater part. Physical evil may be there- 
fore endured with patience, since it is the catisie 
of mforal good ; ^nd patience itself is one virtue by 
which we are prepared for that state iit which evil 
ith^n be tto Tttote. 
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It is a complaint which has been made from time 
to time, and which seems to have lately become 
more frequent, that English oratory, however, for«- 
cible in argument, or elegant in expression, is defi«* 
cient and inefficacious, because our speakers want 
the grace and energy of action. 

Among the numerous projectors who are desirous 
to refine our manners, and improve our faculties^ 
some are willing to supply the deficiency of omr 
speakers. We have had more than one exhortation 
to study the neglected art of moving the passions^ 
and have been encouraged to believe that our 
tongues, however feeble in themselvds^ may, b^ 
the help of our hands and legs, obtain an un* 
controlable dominion over the most stubborn an- 
dience, animate the insensible, engage the careless, 
fcNTce tears from the obdurate, and money from the 
avaricious. 

If by sleight of hand, or nimbleness of foot, all 
these wonders can be performed, he that shall neg- 
lect to attain the free use of his limbs naay be justly 
censured as criminally lazy. But I am afraid that 
no specimen of such efiects will easily be shewn. 
If I could OBoe find a qpeaker in Change-Alley raising 
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the price of stocks by the power of persuasive 
.gestures, 1 should very zealously recommend the 
study of his art ; but having never seen any action 
by which language was much assisted, I have been 
hitherto inclined to doubt whether my countrymen 
are not blamed too hastily for their calm and mo- 
tionless utterance. 

Foreigners of many nations accompany their 
speech with action ; but why should their example 
have more influence upon us than ours upon them ? 
Customs are not to be changed but for better. 
liet those who desire to reform us shew the Ijenefits 
of the change proposed. When the Frenchman 
waves his hands and writhes his body in recounting 
the revolutions of a game at cards, or the Neapo^ 
Uian^ who tells the hour of the day, shews upon his 
fingers the numbers which he mentions ; I do not 
perceive that their manual exercise is of much use, 
or that they leave any image more deeply impressed 
by their bustle and vehemence of communication. 

Upon the English stage there is no v^nt of action ; 
but the difficulty of making it at once various and 
proper, and its perpetual tendency to become ridi- 
culous, notwithstanding all the advantages which 
art and show, and custom and prejudice, can give 
it, may prove how little it can be admitted into any 
other place, where it can have no recommendation 
but from truth and nature. 

The use of English oratory is only at the bar, in 
the parliament, and in the church. Neither the 
judges of our laws nor the representatives of our 
people would be much affected by lalioured gesti- 
culation, or believe any man the more because he 
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rolled his eyes, or puffed his cheeks, or spread 
abroad his arms, or stamped the ground, or thumped 
his breast, or turned his eyes sometimes to the ceil* 
ing and sometimes to the floor. Upon . men intent 
only upon truth, the arm of an orator has little 
power ; a credible testimony, or a cogent argument, 
will overcome all the art of modulation, and all the 
violence of contortion. 

It is well known that, in the city which may be 
called the parent of oratory, all the arts of mecha- 
nical persuasion were banished from the court of su- 
preme judicature. The judges of the Areopoffus 
considered action and vociferation as a foolish ap*- 
peal to the external senses, and unworthy to be 
practised before those who had no desire of idle 
amusement, and whose only pleasure was to discover 
right. 

Whether action may not be yet of use in churches, 
where the preacher addresses a mingled audience, 
may deserve inquiry. It is certain that the senses 
are more powerful as the reason is weaker; and 
that he whose ears convey little to his mind, may 
sometimes listen with his eyes till truth may gra- 
dually take possession of his heart. If there be 
any use of gesticulation, it must be applied to the 
ignorant and rude, who will be more affected by 
vehemence than delighted by propriety. In the 
pulpit little action can be proper, for action can il- 
lustrate nothing but that to which it may be re- 
ferred by nature or by custom. He that imitates 
by his hand a motion which he describes, explains 
it by natural similitude ; he that la^s his hand on 
his breast, when he expresses pity, enforces, his 
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words by a customary illusion. Bui Uieoiogy has 
few topics to which action can be appropriated; 
that action which is vag^e and indet^minate will 
at last settle into habit, and habitual peculiarities 
are quickly ridiculous. 

It is perhaps the character of the EmgHeh to des- 
pise trifles ; and that art may surely be accounted 
a trifle which is at once useless and ostentatious^ 
which can seldom be practised with j)roprietyy and 
whichy as the mind is more cultivated, is less pow- 
erful. Yet as all innocent means are to be used for 
the propagation of truth, I would not deter those 
who are employed in preaching to conmion con- 
gregations from any practice which they may find 
persuasive ; for, compared with the conversion of 
sinners, propriety and elegance are less than no-^ 
thing. 
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It is common to overlook what is near, by keep 
ing the eye feted upon something remote. In the 
same manner present opportunities are neglected^ 
and attainable good is slighted, by mmds boned 
in extensive rang^, and intent upon future advan^ 
tB^Hi. life, however short, is unade stiU shorter 
try waste ef time, and its progress towards happi-^ 
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ne»Sf th<mg;li ti«ttiralty skm, h yet ntatded hy nn* 
neeessusLty kbotir. 

The? difficulty of obtaining' knowledge is uni- 
versally confessed. To fcr deeply in the mind the 
principles of science, to sietfle their limitations, and 
deduce the long snccessrkm of their cm^equences ; 
to comprehend the whole compass of comptkated 
systems, with all the argmnents, objections, and so^ 
hitions, and to reposit in the intellectual treasury 
the numberless facts, experiments, apophthegms, 
and positions, which must stand single in the me- 
mory, and of which none has any perceptible coA<> 
nexion with the rest^ is a tatdc which, though under^ 
taken with ardour and pursued with diligence, muit 
at last be left unfinished by the frailty of out 
nature^ 

To make the way to learning either less short or 
less smooth, is certainly absurd ; yet this is the ap* 
parent effect of the prejudice which seems to pre- 
vail among w in favour of foreign authors, and of 
the emitempt of our native literature, which this 
excnmve curiosity musrt; necessarily produce. Every 
man is more ^)eedily instructed by his own lan^ 
gfuage, than by any other ; before we search the 
rest of the world for teachers, let us try whether 
we may not spare our trouble by finding them at 
heme. 

The rich^ of the EnffKsh language are much 
p^tet than they are commonly supposed. Many 
useful and valuable books lie buried in shops and 
Hbraries, imknown and unexamined, unless some 
lucky Mmpiler opens them by chance, and finds 
MMtitfty 9p6il of wit and learning. I am fitr from 
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intending to insinuate, that other lang^ges are not 
necessary to him who aspires to eminence, and 
whose whole life is devoted to study ; but to him 
who reads only for amusement, or whose purpose is 
not to deck himself with the honours of literature, 
but to be qualified for domestic usefulness, and sit 
down content with subordinate reputation, we have 
authors sufficient to fill up all the vacancies of his 
time, and gratify most of his wishes for inform- 
ation. 

Of our poets I need say little, because they are 
perhaps the only authors to whom their country has 
done justice. We consider the whole succession 
from Spencer to Pope, as superior to any names 
which the continent can boast ; and therefore the 
poets of other nations, however familiarly they may 
be sometimes mentioned, are very little read, except 
by those who design to borrow their beauties. 

There is, I think, not one of the liberal arts 
"which may not be competently learned in the En^ 
glish language. He that searches after mathemati- 
cal knowledge may busy himself among his own 
countrymen, and will find one or other able to in- 
struct him in every part of those* abstruse sciences. 
He that is delighted with experiments, and wishes 
to know the nature of bodies from certain and visi- 
ble effects, is happily placed where the mechanical 
philosophy was first established by a public institu- 
tion, and from which it was spread to all other 
countries. 

The more airy and elegant studies of philology 
and criticism have little need of any foreign help. 
Though our language, not being very analogicsd^ 
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gives few opportunities for grammatical researches^ 
yet we have not wanted authors who have consi- 
dered the principles of speech ; and with critical 
writings we abound sufficiently to enable pedantry 
to impose rules which can seldom be observed, 
and vanity to talk of books which are seldom 
read. 

But our own language has, from the Reforma- 
tion to the preseiit time, been chiefly dignified and 
adorned by the works of our divines, who, consi- 
dered as commentators, controvertists, or preach- 
ers, have undoubtedly left all other nations far 
behind them. No vulgar language can boast such 
treasures of theological knowledge, or such multi- 
tudes of authors at once learned, elegant, and pious. 
Other countries and other <;ommunions have au- 
thors perhaps equal in abilities and diligence to 
ours; but if we unite number with excellence, 
there is certainly no nation which must not allow 
us to be superior. Of morality little is necessary 
to be said, because it is comprehended in practical 
divinity, and is perhaps better taught in English 
sermons than in any other books ancient and mo- 
dern. Nor shall I dwell on our excellence in 
metaphysical speculations, because he that reads 
the works of our divines will easily discover how 
far human subtilty has been able to penetrate. 

Political knowledge is forced upon us by the 
form of our constitution ; and all the mysteries of 
government are discovered in the attack or defence 
of every minister. The original law of society, 
the rights of subjects, and the prerogatives of 
kings, have been considered with the utmost nicety, 
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Will Puzzle values himself upon a long reach. 
He foresees every thing before it will happen, 
though he never relates his prognostications till the 
event is past. Nothing has come to pass for these 
twenty years of which Mr. Puzzle had not given 
broad hints, and told at least that it was not proper 
to tell. Of those predictions, which every conclu- 
sion will equally verify, he always claims the credit, 
and wonders that his friends did not understand 
them. He supposes very truly that much may be 
known which he knows not, and therefore pretends 
to know much of which he and all mankind are 
equally ignorant. I desired his opinion yesterday 
of the German war, and was told, that if the Prus- 
sians were well supported, something great may be 
expected ; but that they have very powerful ene- 
mies to encounter ; that the Austrian general has 
long experience, and the Russians are hardy and 
resolute; but that no human power is invincible. 
I then drew the conversation to our own affairs, 
and invited him to balance the probabilities of war 
and peace. He told me that war requires courage, 
and negociation judgment, and that the time will 
come when it will be seen whether our skill in 
treaty is equal to our bravery in battle. To this 
general prattle he will appeal hereafter, and will 
demand to have his foresight applauded, whoever 
shall at last be conquered or victorious. 

With Ned Smuggle all is a secret. He believes 
himself watched by observation and malignity on 
every side, and rejoices in the dexterity by ^which 
he has escaped snares that never were laid. Ned 
holds that a man is never deceived if he never 
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trusts, and therefore will not tell the name of his 
tailor or his hatter. He rides out every morning 
for the air, and pleases himself with thinking that 
nobody knows where he has been. When he dines 
with a friend, he never goes to his house the near- 
est way, but walks up a bye street to perplex the 
scent. When he has a coach called, he never tells 
him at the door the true place to which he is going, 
but stops him in the way that he may give him di- 
rections where nobody can hear him. The price 
of what he buys or sells is always concealed. He 
often takes lodgings in the country by a wrong 
name, and thinks that the world is wondering 
where he can be hid. All these transactions he re- 
gisters in a book, which, he says, will some time or 
other amaze posterity* 

It is remarked by Bacon, that many men try to 
procure reputation only by objections, of which, if 
they are once admitted, the nullity never appears, 
because the design is laid aside. This false feini of 
wisdom^ says he, is the ruin of business. The whole 
power of cunning is privative; to say nothing, and 
to do nothing, is the utmost of its reach. Yet 
men thus narrow by nature, and mean by art, are 
sometimes able to rise by the miscarriages of bravery 
and the openness of integrity ; and by watching 
failures and snatching opportunities, obtain advan- 
tages which belong properly to higher characters* 
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SaM Softly was bred a sugfar*baker j but gac* 
ceeding to a considerable estate on the death of 
his elder brother, he retired early from business, 
married a fortune, and settled in a country house 
near Kentish-tonm. Sam, who formerly was a 
sportsman, and in his apprenticeship used to fre- 
quent Bamet races, keeps a high chaise, with a 
brace of seasoned geldings. During the summer 
months, the principal passion and employment of 
SanCs life is to visit, in this vehiclet the most emi- 
nent seats of the nobility and gentry in different 
parts of the kingdom, with his wife and some select 
friends. By these periodical excursions Sam grati- 
fies many important purposes. He assists the se- 
veral pregnancies of his wife ; he shews his chaise 
to the best advantage; he indulges his insatiable 
curiosity for finery, which, since he has turned gen- 
tleman, has grown upon him to an extraordinary 
degree ; he discovers taste and spirit ; and, what is 
above all, he finds irequent opportunities of dis- 
playing to the party, at every house he sees, his 
knowledge of family connection. At first, Sam 
was contented with driving a friend between Xoit- 
don and his villa. Here he prided himself in point- 
ing out the boxes of the citizens on each side of the 
road, with an accurate detail of their respective 
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failures or success in trs^de ; and harangued on the 
several equipages that were accidentally passing^. 
Here, too, the seats, interspersed on the surround- 
ing hills, afforded ample matter for Sam's curious 
discoveries. For one, he told his companion, a 
rich Jew had offered money; and that a retired 
widow was courted at another, by an eminent dry- 
salter. At the same time he discussed the utility, 
and enumerated the expenses, of the Islington 
turnpike. But Sam's ambition is at present raised 
to nobler undertakings. 

When the happy hour of the annual expedition 
arrives, the seat of the chaise is furnished with Ogti^ 
vy's Book of Roads, and a choice quantity of cold 
tongues. The most alarming disaster which can 
happen to our hero, who thinks he throws a whip 
admirably well, is to be overtaken in a road which 
affords no quarter for wheels. Indeed, few men 
possess more skill or discernment for concerting 
and conducting a party of pleasure. When a seat 
is to be surveyed, he hss a peculiar talent in select- 
ing some shady bench in the park, where the 
company may most commodiously refresh them- 
selves with cold tongue, chicken^ and French rolls; 
and is very sagacious in discovering what cool 
temple in the garden wiU be best adapted for drink- 
ing tea, brought for this purpose in the afternoon^ 
and from which the chaise may be resumed with 
the g^atest convenience. In viewing the house 
itself, he is principally attracted by the chairs and 
beds, concerning the cosj; of which his minute in- 
quiries generally gain the clearest information. An 
agate table easily diverts his eyes from the moit 
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capital strokes of Rubens^ and a Turkey carpet has 
more charms than a Titian. Sam^ however, dwells 

with some attention on the family portraits, par- 
ticularly the most modern ones ; and as this is a 
topic on which the house-keeper usually harangues 
in a more copious manner, he takes this opportunity 
of improving his knowledge of intermarriages. 
Yet, notwithstanding this appearance of satisfaction, 
Sam has some objection to all be sees. One house 
has too much gilding; at another, the chimney- 
pieces are all monuments ; at a third, he conjec- 
tures that the beautiful canal must certainly be 
dried up in a hot summer. He despises the statues 
at Wilton f because he thinks he can see much 
better carving at Westminster Abbey. But there 
is one general objection which he is sure to make at 
almost every house, particularly at those which are 
most distinguished. He allows that all the apart- 
ments are extremely fine, but adds, with a sneer, 
that they are too fine to be inhabited 

Misapplied genius most commonly proves ridi- 
culous. Had Sam, as Nature in tended, contented- 
ly continued in the calmer and less conspicuous 
pursuits of sugar-baking, he might have been a 
respectable and useful character. At present he 
dissipates his life in a specious idleness, which 
neither improves himself nor his friends. Those 
talents which might have benefited society, he 
exposes to contempt by false pretensions. He 
affects pleasures which he cannot enjoy, and is 
acquainted only with those subjects on which he 
has no right to talk, and which it is no merit to 
undenlMd. 
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It is common to find young men ardent and dili* 
gent in the pursuit of knowledge; but the pro- 
gress of life very often produces laxity and indiffer- 
ence ; and not only those who are at liberty to chiise 
their business and amusements, but those likewise 
whose professions engage them in literary enquiries, 
pass the latter part of their time without improve- 
ment, and spend the day rather in any other en- 
tertainment than that which they might find among 
their books. 

This abatement of the vigour of curiosity is some- 
times imputed to the insufficiency of learning. Men 
are supposed to remit their labours, because they 
find their labours to have been vain ; and to search 
no longer after truth and wisdom, because they at 
last despair of finding them. 

But this reason is for the most part very falsely 
assigned. Of learning, as of virtue, it may be 
affirmed, that it is at once honoured and neglected. 
Whoever forsakes it will for ever look after it with 
longing, lament the loss which he does not endea- 
vour to repair, and desire the good which he wants 
resolution to seize and keep. The idler never ap** 
plauds his own idleness, nor does any man repent 
of the diligence of his youth. 

So many hindrances may obstruct the acquisition 
of knowledge, that there is little reason for wonder- 
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ing that it is in a few hands. To the greater part 
of mankind the duties of life are inconsistent with 
much study ; and the hours which they would spend 
upon letters must be stolen from their occupations 
and their families. Many suffer themselves to be 
lured by more sprightly and luxurious pleasures from 
the shades of contemplation, where they find seldom 
more than a calm delight, such as, though greater 
than all others, its certainty and its duration being 
reckoned with its power of gratification, is yet easily 
quitted for some extemporary joy, which the present 
moment offers, and another perhaps will put out of 
reach. 

It is the great excellence of learning, that it bor- 
rows very little from time or place ; it is not con- 
fined to season or to climate, to citie9. or to the 
country, but may be cultivated and enjoyed where 
no other pleasure can be obtained. But this qua- 
lity, which constitutes much of its value, is one 
occasion of neglect; what may )je done at all times 
with equal propriety, is deferred from day to day, 
till the mind is gradually reconciled to the omission^ 
and the attention is turned to other objects. Thus 
habitual idleness gains too much power to be con- 
quered, and the soul shrinks from the idea of intel- 
lectual labour and intenseness of meditation. 

That those who profess to advance learning some- 
times obstruct it, cannot be denied ; the continual 
multiplication of books not only distracts choice^ 
biit disappoints inquiry. To him that has mode* 
rately stored his mind with images, few writers afford 
any novelty ; or what little they have to add to the 
commen'%tock^of learning, is so buried in the mass of 
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general notions, that, like silver mingled with the 
ore of lead, it is too little to pay for the labour of 
separation ; and he that has often been deceived by 
the promise of a title, at last grows weary of examin- 
ing, and is tempted to consider all as equally falla- 
cious. 

There are indeed some repetitions always lawful, 
because they never deceive. He that writes the 
history of past times, undertakes only to decorate 
known facts by new beauties of method or of style, 
or at most to illustrate them by his own reflections. 
The author of a system, whether moral or physical, 
is obliged to nothing beyond care of selection and 
regularity of disposition. But there are others who 
claim the name of authors merely to disgrace it, and 
fill the world with volumes only to bury letters in 
their own rubbish. The traveller, who tells, in a 
pompous folio, that he saw the Pantheon at Rome, 
and the Medicean Venus at Florence ; the natural his- 
torian, who, describing the productions of a narrow 
island, recounts all that it has in common with every 
other part of the world; the collector of antiquities, 
that accounts every thing a curiosity which the ruins 
of HerctUaneum happen to emit, though an instru- 
ment already shewn in a thousand repositories, or a 
cup common to the ancients, the moderns, and all 
mankind ; may be justly censured as the persecutors 
of students, and the thieves of that time which 
never can be restored. 
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To the IDLER. 

Mr. Idler, 

It is, I think, universally agreed, that seldom 
any good is gotten by complaint ] yet we find 
that few forbear to complain, but those who are 
afraid of being reproached as the authors of their 
own miseries. I hope therefore for the common per- 
mission, to lay my case before you and your 
readers, by which I shall disburden my heart, 
though I cannot hope to receive either assistance 
or consolation. 

I am a trader, and owe my fortune to frugality 
and industry. I began with little; but by the easy 
and obvious method of spending less than I gain, I 
have every year added something to my stock, and 
expect to have a seat in the common-council at the 
next election. 

My wife, who was as prudent as myself, died six 
years ago, and left me one son and one daughter, for 
whose sake I resolved never to marry again, and re- 
jected the overtures of Mrs. Squeeze^ the broker^s 
widow, who had ten thousand pounds at her own 
disposal. 

I bred my son at a school near Islington ; and when 
he had learned arithmetic, and wrote a good hand. 
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I took him into the shop, desiring, in about ten 
years, to retire to Stratford or Hackney, and leave 
him established in the business. 

For four years he was diligent and sedate, entered 
the shop before it was opened, and when it was shut, 
always examined the pins of the window. In any 
intermission of business it was his constant practice 
to peruse the ledger. I had always great hopes of 
him, when I observed how sorrowfully he would 
shake his head over a bad debt, and how eagerly he 
would listen to me when I told him that he might 
at one time or other become an alderman. 

We lived together with mutual confidence, till 
unluckily a visit was paid him by two of his school- 
fellows who were placed, I suppose, in the army, 
because they were fit for nothing better : they came 
glittering in their military dress, accosted their old 
acquaintance, and invited him to a tavern, where, 
as I have been since informed, they ridiculed the 
meanness of commerce, and wondered how a youth 
of spirit could spend the prime of life behind a 
counter. 

I did not suspect any mischief. I knew my son 
was never without money in his pocket, and was bet- 
ter able to pay his reckoning than his companions ; 
and expected to see him return triumphing in his 
own advantages, and congratulating himself that he 
was not one of those who expose their heads to a 
musquet bullet for three shillings a day. 

He returned sullen and thoughtful ; I supposed 
him sorry for the hard fortune of his friends ; and 
tried to comfort him, by saying that the war would 
fioon be at an end, and that, if they had any honort 
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occupation, half-pay would be a pretty help. He 
looked at me with indignation ; and snatching up 
his candle, told me, as he went up stairs, that hn 
hoped to see a battte yet. 

Why he should hope to see a battle, I could not 
conceive, but let him go quietly to sleep away his 
folly. Next day he made two mistakes in the first 
bill, disobliged a customer by surly answers, and 
dated all his entries in the journal in a wrong 
month. At night he met his military companions 
again, came home late, and quarrelled with the 
maid. 

From this fatal interview he has gradually lost all 
his laudable passions and desires. He soon grew 
useless in the shop, where, indeed, I did not willingly 
trust him any longer: for he often mistook the price 
of goods to his own loss, and once gave a promis- 
sory note instead of a receipt. 

I did not know to what degree he was corrupted, 
till an honest taylor gave me notice that he had be- 
spoke a laced suit, which was to be left for him at a 
house kept by the sister of one of my journeymen. 
I went to this clandestine lodging, and find, to my 
amazement, all the ornaments of a fine gentleman, 
which he has taken upon credit, or purchased with 
money subducted from the shop. 

This detection has made him desperate. He now 
openly declares his resolution to be a gentleman ; 
says that his soul is too great for a counting-house ; 
ridicules the conversation of city taverns ; talks of 
new plays, and boxes and ladies ; g^ves duchesses 
for his toasts; carries silver, for rcntdiness, in his 
waistcoat-pocket; and comes home at night in a 
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chair, with such thunders at the door, as have more 
than once brought the watchmen from their stands. 
Little expenses will not hurt us ; and I could for«« 
give a few juvenile frolics, if he would be careful 
of the main ; but his favourite topic is contempt of 
money, which, he says, is of no use but to be spent. 
Riches, without honour, he holds empty things; 
and once told me to my face, that wealthy plodders 
were only purveyors to men of spirits. 

He is always impatient in the company of his old 
friends, and seldom speaks till he is warmed with 
wine ; he then entertains us with accounts that we 
do not desire to hear, of intrigues among lords and 
ladies, and quarrels between officers of the g^ard^ ; 
shews a miniature on his snuff-box, and wonderi 
that any man can look upon the new dancer with- 
out rapture. 

All this is very provoking ; and yet all this might 
be borne, if the boy could support his pretentions. 
But, whatever he may think, he is yet far from the 
accomplishments which he has endeavoured to pur* 
diase at so dear a rate. I have watched him ia 
public places. He sneaks in like a man that knows 
he is where he should not be ; he is proud to catch 
the slightest salutation, and often claims it when it 
is not intended. Other men receive digpnity from 
dress, but my booby looks always more meanly for 
his finery. Dear Mr. Idlerp tell him what must at 
last become of a fop, whom pride will not suffer 
to be a trader, and whom long habits in a shop for* 
bid to be a gentleman. 

I am, sn, &c. 

Tim Waikhcot. 
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X±ACHOf a king of Lapland^ was in his youth 
the most renowned of the Northern warriors. His 
martial achievements remain engraved on a pillar 
of flint in the rock of Hangaj and are to this day 
solemnly carrolled to the harp by the Laplanders, 
at the fires with which they celebrate their nightly 
festivities. Such was his intripid spirit, that he 
ventured to pass the lake Vether to the isle of Wi- 
zardsj where he descended alone into the dreary 
vault in which a magician had been kept bound for 
six ages, and read the Gothic characters inscribed 
on his brazen mace. His eye was so piercing, that, 
as ancient chronocles reported, he could blunt the 
weapons of his enemies only by looking at them. 
At twelve years of age he carried an iron vessel of 
a prodigious weight, for the length of five furlongs^ 
in the presence of all the chiefs of his father's 
castle. 

Nor was he less celebrated for his prudence and 
wisdom. Two of his proverbs are yet remembered 
and repeated among Laplanders. To express the 
vigilance of the Supreme Being, he was wont to 
say, OdMs belt is always buckled. To shew that 
the most prosperous condition of life is often ha- 
zardous, his lesson was. When you slide on the 
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smoothest xce^ beware of pits beneath. He consoled 
his countrymen, when they were once preparing 
to leave the frozen deserts of Lapland^ and re- 
solved to seek some warmer climate, by telling* them, 
that the Eastern nations, notwithstanding their 
boasted fertility, passed every night amidst the hor- 
rors of anxious apprehension, and were inexpressibly 
affrighted, and almost stunned, every morning, 
with the noise of the sun while it was rising. 

His temperance and severity of manners were 
his chief praise. In his early years he never tasted 
wine ; nor would he drink out of a painted cup. 
He constantly slept in his armour, with his spear in 
his hand ; nor would he use a battle-axe whose han- 
dle was inlaid with brass. He did not, however, 
persevere in this contempt of luxury ; nor did he 
close his days with honour. 

One evening, after hunting the GuloSf or wild- 
dog, being bewildered in a solitary forest, and hav- 
ing passed the fatigues of the day without any in- 
terval of refreshment, he discovered a large store 
of honey in the hollow of a pine. This was a 
dainty which he had never tasted before; and being 
at once faint and hungry, he fed greedily upon it. 
From this unusual and delicious repast he received 
so much satisfaction, that, at his return home, he 
commanded honey to be served up at his table 
every day. His palate, by degrees, became refined 
and vitiated ; he began to lose his native relish for 
simple fare, and contracted a habit of indulging 
himself in delicacies; he ordered the delightful 
gardens of his castle to be thrown open, in which 
the most luscious fruits hade been suffered to ripen 
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and decay, nnobierved and untouched, for many 
revolving autumns, and gratified his appetite with 
luxurious deserts. At length he foimd it expe- 
dient to introduce wine, as an agreeable improve^ 
ment, or a necessary ingredient, to his new way of 
living : and having once tasted it, he was tempted, 
by little, and little, to give a loose to the excesses of 
intoxication. His general simplicity of life was 
changed ; he perfumed his apartments by burning 
the wood of the most aromatic fir, and commanded 
his helmet to be ornamented with beautiful rows of 
the teeth of the rein-deer. Indolence and effemi- 
nacy stole upon him by pleasing and imperceptible 
g^dations, relaxed the sinews of his resolution, and 
extinguished his thirst of military glory. 

While Hacho was thus immersed in pleasure and 
in repose, it was reported to him, one morning, 
that the preceding night, a disastrous omen had 
been discovered, and that bats and hideous birds 
had drank up the oil which nourished the perpetual 
lamp in the temple of Odin. About the same time, 
a messenger arrived to tell him,*tfaat the king of 
Norway had invaded his kingdom with a formi- 
dable army. HeichOf terrified as he was with the 
omen of the night, and enervated with indulgence, 
roused himself from his voluptuous lethargy, and 
recollecting some faint and few sparks of veteran 
valour, marched forward to meet him. Both ar- 
mies joined battle in the forest where Hacho had 
been lost after hunting ; and it so happened, that 
the king of Norway challenged him to single com- 
bat, near the place where he had tasted the honey. 
The Lafkmd chief, languid and long disused to 
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arms, was soon overpowered ; he fell to the ground ; 
and before his insulting adversary struck his head 
from his body, uttered this exclamation, which the 
Laplanders still use as an early lesson to their chil- 
dren : ** The vicious man should date his destruc- 
" tion from the first temptation. How justly do I 
** fall a sacrifice to sloth and luxury, in the place 
" where I first yielded to those allurements which 
^* seduced me to deviate from temperance and in- 
" nocence ! the honey which I tasted in this forest, 
^* and not the hand of the king of Norway, con* 
" quers Hacho.*^ 
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It may, I think, be justly observed, that few books 
disappoint their readers more than the narrations of 
travellers. One part of mankind is naturally curi- 
ous to learn the sentiments, manners, and condition 
of the rcist ; and every mind that has leisure or pow- 
er to extend its views, must be desirous of knowing 
in what proportion Providence has distributed the 
blessings of nature, or the advantages of art, among 
the several nations of the earth. 

This general desire easily procures readers to 
every book from which it can expect gratification. 
The adventurer upon unknown coasts, and the de- 
scriber of distant regions, is always welcomed as a 
man who has laboured for the pleasure of others, 
and who is able to enlarge our knowledge and rec- 
tify our opinions; but when the volume is opened, 
nothing is found but such general accounts as leave 
no distinct idea behind them, or such minute enu- 
merations as few can read with either profit or de- 
light. 

Every writer of travels should consider, that, like 
all other authors, he undertakes either to instruct or 
please, or to mingle pleasure with instruction. He 
that instructs must offer to the mind something to 
be imitated, or something to be avoided ; he that 
pleases must oflFer new images to his reader, and en- 
able him to form a tacit comparison of his own state 
with that of others. 
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The gpreater part of travellers tell nothing, be- 
cause their method of travelling supplies them with 
nothing to be told. He that enters a town at night 
and surveys it in the morning, and then hastens 
away to another place, and guesses at the manners 
of the inhabitants, by the entertainment which his 
inn afforded him, may please* himself for a time 
with a hasty change of scenes, and a confused re- 
membrance of palaces *and churches ; he may gra- 
tify his eye with a variety of landscapes, and regale 
his palate with a succession of vintages ; but let 
him be contented to please himself without endea- 
vouring to disturb others. Why should he record 
excursions by which nothing could be learned, or 
wish to make a shew of knowledge, which, without 
some power of intuition unknown to other mortals, 
he never could attain ? 

Of those who crowd the world with their itineu 
raries, some have no other purpose than to describe 
the face of the country ; those who sit idle at home, 
and are curious to know what is done or suffered 
in distant countries, may be infotmed by one of 
these wanderers, that on a certain day he set out 
early with the caravan, and in the first bourns 
march saw, towards the south, a hill covered with 
trees, then passed over a stream, which ran north- 
ward with a swift course, but which is probably 
dry in the summer months; that an hour after h^ 
saw something to the right which looked at a dis- 
tance like a castle with towers, but which he dis- 
covered afterwards to be a craggy rock ; that he 
then entered a valley, in which he saw several trees 
tall and flourishing, watered by a rivulet not mark- 
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ed io tbe maps, of which he was not able to learn 
the name ; that the road afterward grew stony^ and 
the country uneven, where he observed among the 
hills many hollows worn by torrents, and was told 
that the road was passable only part of a year ; 
that going on they found the remains of a building, 
4Mice perhaps a fortress to secure the pass, or to 
restrain the robbers, of whic(i the present inhabir 
tants can give no other account than that it is 
haunted by fairies ; that they went to dine at the 
foot bf a rock, and travelled the rest of the day 
along the banks of a river, from which the road 
turned aside towards evening, and brought them 
within sight of a village, which was once a consi- 
derable town, but which afforded them neither 
,good victuab nor commodious lodging. 

Thus he conducts his reader through wet and 
df^f over rough and smooth, without incidents, 
i^thout reflection ; and, if he obtains his company 
for another day, will dismiss him again at night, 
equally fatigued with a like succession of rocks 
and streams, mountains and ruins. ^ 

This is the common style of those sons of enter- 
prize, who visit savage countries, and range through 
solitude and desolation ; who pass a desert, and 
tell that it is sandy ; who cross a valley, and find 
that it is green. There are others of more delicate 
sensibility, that visit oply the realms pf elegance 
and softness ; that wander through Italktii palaces 
and amuse the gent)e reader with catalogues of 
pictures ; tliat hear masses in magnificent churches, 
and recount the number of the pillars or variega- 
tions of th^ pavc^nenk And there are yet othera. 
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who, in disdain of trifles, copy inscriptions elegit 
and rude, ancient and modern; and transcribe 
into their book the walls of every edifice, sacred 
or civil. He that reads these books must con- 
sider his labour as its own reward ; for he will find 
nothing on which attention can fix, or which me- 
mory can retain. 

He that would travel for the entertainment of 
others, should remember that the great object of 
remark is human life. Every nation has Home- 
thing particular in its manufetctures, its works of 
genius, its medicines, its agriculture, its cnstomHy 
and its policy^ He only is a useful traveller, wh« 
brings home something by which his country may 
be benefited ; who procures some supj^y of want, 
or some mitigation of evil, which may enable his 
readers to compare their condition with that of 
others, to improve it whenever it b worse, and 
whenever it is better to enjoy it. 
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Ner. 98: SATURDAY, MAItCH 1, 17C0: 



To the IDLER. 

SIR, 

I AM the daughter of a gentleman, who, darings 
bis life-time, enjoyed a small income which arose 
from a pension from the court, by which he was 
miabled to live in a genteel and comfortable 
manner. 

By the situation in life in which he was placed, 
he was frequently introduced into the company of 
those oi much greater fortunes than his own, 
among whom he was always received with, com- 
plaisance, and treated with civility. 

At six years of ^e I was sent to a boarding- 
school in the country, at which I continued till my 
father *s death. This melancholy event happened 
at a time when I was. by no mean»of sufficient age 
to manage for myself, while the passions of youth 
continued unsubdued, and before experience could 
guide my sentiments or my actions. 

I was then taken from school by an uncle, to 
the care of whom my father had committed me oa 
his dying-bed. With him I lived several years ; 
and as he was unmarried, the mans^ement of his. 
family was committed to me. In thia character 
I always endeavoured to acquit myself, if not with 
applause, at least without censure. 



* 

At the age ^. twenty-one, a young gentleiitail 
of some fortune paid bis addresses to me, and of«- 
fered me terms of marriage. This proposal I 
should readily have acceptedf because from vicinity 
of residence, and from many opportunities of ob^ 
^serving his behaviour, I had in some sort contract- 
ed an affection for him. My uncle, for what 
reason I do not know, refused his consent to this 
alliance, though it would have been complied 
with by the father of the young gentleman ; and 
as the future condition of my life was wholly 
dependent on him, I was not willing to disoblige 
him, and therefore, though unwillingly, declined 
the oflFer. 

My uncle, who possessed a plentiful fortune^ 
frequently hinted to me in conversation, that at 
his death I should be provided for in such a man- 
ner that I should be able to make my future life 
comfortable and happy. As this promise .was 
often repeated, I -was the less anxious about any 
provision for myself. In a short time my uncle 
was taken ill, and though all possible means were 
made use of for his recovery, in a few days he 
died. 

The sorrow arising from the loss of a relation, 
by whom I had been always treated with the 
gpreatest kindness, however g^evous, was not the 
worst of my misfortunes. As he enjoyed an almost 
uninterrupted state of health, he was the less mind- 
ful of his dissolution, and died intestate ; by which 
means his whole fortune devolved to a nearer re- 
lation, the heir at law. 

Thus excluded from all hopes of living in the 



\ 



IDftQiier witli which I have ao loag flattered myielf, 
I am doubtful what method I ahall ttkcs to pro- 
cure a decent maiutenaiice. I have been edu- 
cated in a manner that has set me above a state 
of servitude, and my situation renders me unfit for 
the company of those with whom I have hitherto 
conversed. But, though disappointed in my ex- 
pectations, I do not despiair. I will hope that aa- 
Wtiance may still be obtained for innocent distresa, 
fend that friendship, though rare, is yet not im- 
|K»ssiUe to be found. 

I am, SXB^ 

Your humble servant, 

Sophia Hssofux^ 
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No. 99. SATURDAY, MARCH 8, 1760. 



A.8 Oriogrul of Basra was one day wanderinff 
along the streets of Bagdai^ musing on the varietiea 
of merchandise which the shops offered to hi% 
view, and observing* the different occupation^ 
which busied the multitudes on every side, he wan 
awakened from the tranquillity of meditation by a 
crowd that obstructed his passage. He raised hit 
eyes, and saw the chief visier, who, having return-* 
ed from the divan was entering his palace. 

Ortogrul mingled with the attendants, and bein^ 
supposed to have some petition for the visier, wat 
permitted to enter. He surveyed the spaciousness 
of the apartments, admired the walls hung with 
golden tapestry, and the floors covered with silken 
carpets, and despised the simple neatness of l^s 
own little habitation. 

Surely, said he to himself, this palace is the 
seat of happiness, where pleasure succeeds to plea« 
tmre, and discontent and sorrow can have no ad-^ 
mission. Whatever Nature has provided for the 
delight of sense is here spread forth to be enjoyed. 
What can mortals hope or imagine, which the 
master of this palace has not obtained? The 
dishes of Luxury cover his table, and the voice of 
Harmony lulls him in his bowers ; he breathes the 
fragranee of the gproves of Java^ and sleeps upoii 
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the down of the cygnets of Ganges. He speaks, 
and his mandate is obeyed ; he wishes, and his wish 
is gratified ; all whom he sees obey him, and all 
whom he hears flatter him. How difi^erent, Orio- 
grtdf is thy condition, who art doomed to the per- 
petual torments of unsatisfied desire, and who hast 
no amusement in thy power that can withhold thee 
from thy own reflections ! They tell thee that th<m 
art wise: but what does wisdom avail with po- 
verty ? None will flatter the poor, and the wise 
have very little power of flattering themselves. 
That man is surely the most wretched of the 
sons of wretchedness, who lives with his own 
fsaxlts and follies always before him, and who has 
none to reconcile him to himself by praise and 
veneration. I have long sought content, and have 
not found it ; I will from this moment endeavour 
to be rich. 

Full of his new resolution, he shut himself in his 
chamber for six months, to deliberate how he should 
g^ow rich ; he sometimes proposed to offer himself 
as a counsellor to one of the kings of Indian and 
sometimes resolved to dig for diamonds in the 
mines of Golconda. One day, after some hours 
passed in violent fluctuation of opinion, sleep in- 
sensibly seized him in his chair ; he dreamed that 
he was ranging a desert country in search of some 
one that might teach him to grow rich ; and as he 
stood on the top of a hill shaded with cypress, in 
doubt whither to direct his steps, his father ap- 
peared on a sudden standing before him. Ortogrulf 
said the old man, I know thy perplexity ; listen to 
thy father ; t^irn thine eye on the opposite moan- 
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tain. Orioffrtd looked, and saw a torrent tumbling 
down the rocks, roaring with the noise of thunder, 
and scattering its foam on the impending woods. 
Now, said his father, behold the valley that lies 
between the hills. Ortogrvl looked, and espied a 
little well, out of which issued a small rivulet. 
Tell me now, said his father, dost thou wish for 
sudden affluence, that may pour upon thee like the 
^ mountain torrent, or for a slow and gradual en- 
crease, resembling the rill gliding from the well ? 
Let me be quickly rich, said Ortogrtd; let the 
golden stream be quick and violent. Look round 
thee, said his father, once again. Oriogrul looked 
and perceived the channel of the torrent dry and 
dusty ; but following the rivulet from the well, he 
traced it to a wide lake, which the supply, slow 
and constant, kept always full. He waked, and 
determined to grow rich by silent profit and per- 
severing industry. 

Having sold his patrimony, he eng^ed in mer- 
chandise, and in twenty years purchased lands, on 
which he raised a house, equal in snmptuousness to 
that of the visier, to which he invited all the mi- 
nisters of pleasure, expecting to enjoy all the fe- 
licity which he had imagined riches able to afford. 
Leisure soon made him weary of himself, and he 
longed to be persuaded that he was great and 
happy. He was courteous and liberal ; he gave 
all that approached him hopes of pleasing him, and 
all who should please him hopes of being rewarded. 
Every art of praise was tried, and every source of 
adulatory fiction was exhausted. Ortognd heard 
his flatterers without delight, because he found 
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unable to believe them. His own heart 
told him its frailties, bis own understanding' re^ 
proached him with his faults. How long, said he, 
with a deep sigh, have I been labouring in vain to 
amass wealth which at last is useless ! Let no man 
hereafter wish to be rich, who is already too wise 
to be flattered. 



No. 100. SATURDAY, MARCH. 15, 1760. 

To the IDLER. 

f HJB uncertainty and defects of language have 
produced very frequent complaints among the 
learned ; yet there still remain many words among 
OS undefined, which are very necessary to be 
rightly understood, and which produce very mis* 
chievQus mistakes when they are erroneously in- 
ierpreted. 

I lived in a state of celibacy beyond the usual 
time. In the hurry first of pleasure, aad after- 
wards of business, I felt no want of a domcsMlic 
eompanion ; but becomings weary of labour, I soon 
grew more weary of idleness, and thought it rea- 
sonable to follow the custom of life, and to seek 
eeme solace of my cares in femaU tenderness, and 
some amusement of my leisure in female cheer- 
Ihlness* 

The choice which has been long delayed is com- 
monly made at last with great qantiop. My re* 
selntion was^ to keep my passiqnt neutyal, and to 



w^^xfy only i^ compliaiice if itli my reasojit I dtew 
uppn ^ pAge of jmy pockei bodk a schesae of aU 
f^BEnde virtues and vices, with th^ vices which 
border upon every virtue, and the virtues which 
are allied to every vice. I considered that wit was 
sarcastic* and Baagnanimity imperious ; liiat ava- 
rice was ceconomical, and ignorance ohseqaiCHis ; 
and having estimated the good and evil of ev^ry 
quality, employed my own diligence and that of 
my friends, to find the lady in whom nature and 
re^on bad reached that hap)>y mediocrity, which 
is equally remote from exuberance and d^ficience. 

!E!very woman had her admirers and her censur- 
ers : and the expectations which onie raised wew 
by another quickly depressed ; yet there was one 
in whose favour almost all suffirages concurred* 
Miss Gentk was universally allowed to be a good 
sort of woman. Her fortune was not large, but 
so prudeptly managed, that she wore finer clothes, 
and^ saw nfiore company, than many who were 
known to be twice as rich. Miss Gentle's visits 
were every where welcome , and whatever family 
she favoured with her company, she always left hf- 
hind her such a degree of kindness as recommend* 
ed her to others. JBv^ry day enteqded her ao- 
quitintance, and all who knew hf r declar^ that 
th<^y never met witfi a better sort ^f woman* 

To Mm Genth I made my addresses, and wa^ 
itsoeived with great ^nality of temper. She did 
not in the days 9f qourtship assume the priviWi|pe 
of impnsing rigorous commwds, or resenting slight 
oSences. If I forgot any of her iD^nnctibos, I was 
gently reminded ; }f I wi^rnA the minote of mf- 
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pointment, I wm easily forgiren. I foresaw fio- 
thing* in marriage but a halcyon calm, and 
longed for the happiness which was to be found 
in the inseparable society of a good sort of 
'Woman. 

The jointure was soon settled by the intervention 
of friends, and the day came in which Miss Gentk 
was made mine for ever. The first month was 
passed easily enough in receiving and repaying the 
civilities of our friends. The bride practised with 
great exactness all.the niceties of ceremony, and 
distributed her notice in the most punctilious pro- 
portions to the friends who surrounded us with 
their happy augnries. 

But the time soon came when we were left to 
•ourselves, and were to receive our pleai^ures from 
each other, and I then began to perceive that I was 
not formed to be much delighted by a good sort 
of woman. Her great principle is, that the orders 
of a family must not be broken. Every hour of 
•the day has its employment inviolably appropri- 
ated ; nor will any importunity persuade her to 
walk in the garden at the time which she has de- 
voted to her needlework, or to sit up stairs in 
that part of the forenoon which she has accus- 
^tomed herself to spend in the back parlour. She 
allows herself to sit half an hour after breakfast, 
and an hour after dinner; while I am talking or 
reading to her, she keeps her eye upon her watch, 
and when the minute of departure comes, will 
leave an argument unfinished, or the intrigue of 
a play unravelled. Bhe once called me to supper 
when I was watching an eclipse, and summoned 



me at another time to bed when I wa5i goings to 
gvre directions at a fire. 

Her conversation is so habitually cautions, that 
she never talks to me but in general terms, as to 
one whom it is dangerous to trust. For discrimi- 
nations of character she has no names : all whom 
she mentions are honest men and agreeable women. 
She smiles not by sensation, but by practice. Her 
laughter is never excited but by a joke, and her 
notion of a joke is not very delicate. The repeti- 
tion of a good joke does not weaken its effect ; if 
she has laughed once, she will laugh again. 

She is an enemy to nothing but ill-nature and 
pride ; but she has frequent reason to lament that 
they are so frequent in the world. All who are 
not equally pleased with the good and bad, with 
the elegant and the gross, with the witty and the 
dull, all who distinguish excellence from defect, 
she considers as ill-natured ; and she condemns as 
proud all who repress impertinence or quell pre- 
sumption, or expect respect from any other emi- 
nence than that of fortune, Co which she is always 
willing to pay homage. 

There are none whom she openly hates ; for if 
once she suffers, or believes herself to suffer, any 
contempt or insult, she never dismisses it from her 
mind, but takes all opportunities to tell how easily 
she can forgive. There are none whom she loves 
much better than others ; for when any of her ac- 
quaintance decline in the opinion of the world, she 
always finds it inconvenient to visit them ; her af- 
fection continues unaltered, but it is impossible to 
be intimate with the whole town. 
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She daily exercises her beoevolenoe by pitying 
every misfortune that happens to erery h^mHy 
within her circle of notice ; she is in hourly terrors 
lest one should catch cold in the rain, and another 
be frighted by the high wind. Her charity she 
shews by lamenting that so many poor wretches 
should languish in the stress, and by wondering 
what the great can think on that they do so little 
good with such large estates. 

Her house is elegant and her table dainty, though 
she has little taste of elegance, and is wholly free 
from vicious luxury ; but she comforts herself that 
nobody can say that her house is dirty, or that her 
dishes are not well drest. 

This, Mr. Idlers I have found by long experience 
to be the character of a good sort of woman, which 
I have sent you for the information of those by 
whom a good sort ofreoman^ zxAagoodwonum^ may 
happen to be used as equivalent terms, and who 
may suffer by the mistake) Jike 

Your humble servant, 

Tim Warnkb* 
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No. 101. SATURDAY, MARCH 22, 1760. 



\JMAR the son of Hussatij had passed seventy- 
five years in honour and prosperity. The favour 
of three successive califs had filled his house with 
g^old and silver; and whenever he appeared, the 
benedictions of the people proclaimed his passage. 

Terrestrial happiness is of short continuance* 
The brightness of the flame is wasting its fuel ; 
the fragrant flower is passing away in its own 
odours, l^he vigour of Omar began to fail, th^ 
curls of beauty fell from his head, strength de- 
parted from his hands, and agility from his feet. 
He g^ve back to the calif the keys of trust, and the 
seals of secrecy ; and sought no other pleasure for 
the remains of life than the converse of the wise, 
and the gratitude of the good. 

The powers of his mind were yet unimpaired'. 
His chamber was filled by visitants, eager to catch 
the dictates of experience, and ofiScious to pay th^ 
tribute of admiration. Caledt the son of the Viceroy 
of EgypU entered every day early, and retired late. 
He was beautiful and eloquent; Omar admired 
his wit, and loved his docility. Tell me, said CaUi, 
thou to whose voice nations have listened, and whose 
wisdom is known to the extremities of Asia, tell 
me how I may resemble Onutr the prudent. The 
arts by which you ha,ve gained power and pre- 
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served it, are to you no longer necessary or oseful ; 
impart to me the secret of your conduct, and teach 
me the plan upon which your wisdom has built 
your fortune. 

Young man, said OmaXj it is of little use to form 
plans of life. When I took my first survey of the 
world, in my twentieth year, having considered the 
various conditions of mankind, in the hour of soli- 
tude I said thus to myself, leaning against a cedar 
which spread its branches over my head : Seventy 
years are allowed to man ; I have yet fifty remain- 
ing : ten years I will allot to the attainment of 
knowledge, and ten I will pass in foreign coun- 
tries ; I shall be learned, and therefore shall be 
honoured ; every city will shout at my arrival, and 
every student will solicit my friendship. Twenty 
years thus passed will store my mind with images, 
which I shall be busy through the rest of my life 
in combining and comparing. I shall revel in in- 
exhaustible accumulations of intellectual riches ; I 
shall find new pleasures for every moment, and 
shall never more be weary of myself. I will, how- 
ever, not deviate too far from the beaten track of 
life, but will try what can be found in female de- 
licacy. I will marry a wife beautiful as the Hou,- 
rieSf and wise as Zobeide; with her I will live 
twenty years within the suburbs of Bagdut^ in every 
pleasure that wealth can purchase, and fancy, can 
invent. I will then retire to a rural dwelling, pas» 
my last days in obscurity and contemplation,^ and 
lie silently down on the bed of death. Through 
my life it shall be my settled resolution, that I will 
never depend upon the smile of princes; that I will 
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never stand exposed to the artifices of courts ; I 
^11 never piuit for public honours, not disturb my 
iquiet with affairs of state. Such was my scheme 
of life, which I impressed indelibly upon my 
mraciory* 

The first part of my ensuing time was to be spent 
in searoh of knowledge ; and i know not how I 
was diverted from my design. IJiad no visible 
impediments without, nor any ungovernable ' pas- 
sions within. I regarded knowledge as the highest 
honour and the most engaging pleasure ; yet day 
Ktole upon day, and month glided after month, till 
I found that seven years of the first ten had vanish- 
ed, and left nothing behind them. I now postponed 
my purpose of travelling ; for why i^uld I go 
abroad while so much remained to be learned at 
home? I immured myself for four years, and 
studied the laws of the empire. The fame of my 
skill reached the judges ; I was found able to speak 
upon doubtful questions, and was commanded to 
stand at the footstool of the calif. I was heard with 
attention, I was consulted with confidence, and the 
love of praise fastened on my heart. 

I still wished to see distant countries, listened 
with rapture to the relations of travellers, and re- 
solved some time to ask my dismission, that I might 
feast my soul with novelty ; but my presence was 
always necessary, and the stream of business 
hurried me along. Sometimes I was afraid lest I 
should be charged with ingratitude; but I still 
proposed to travel, and therefore would not confine 
myself by marriage. 

In my fiftieth year I began to suspect that the 

VOI*. VII. D D 
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time of travelling was past, and thought it best to 
lay hold on the felicity yet in my power, and iii<- 
dulge myself in- domestic pleasures. Bcit at fifty 
ne man easily finds a woman beautiful as the Hoik- 
rieSf and wise as Zobeide. I inquired and rejected^ 
consulted and deliberated^ till the sixty-second year 
made me ashamed of gazing upon girls. I had now 
nothing left but retirement ; and for retirement I 
never found a time^ till disease forced me from pub- 
lic employment. 

Such was my scheme^ and such has been its con- 
sequence. With an insatiable thirst for knowledge, 
•I trifled away the years of improvement; with a 
restless desire of seeing different countries, I have 
always resided in the same city; with the highest 
-expectation of connubial felicity, I have lived un*^ 
*married ; and with unalterable resolutions of con- 
templative retirement; I am going to die within the 
walls of JBo^da^.. 
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N» 102. SATURDAY, MARCH 29, 1760. 



It very seildom happens to man that his business is 
his pleasure. What, is done from necessity is so 
often to be done vhen against the present inclina-, 
tion, and so often fills the mind with anxiety, that 
an habitual dislike steals upon us, and we shrink in« 
voluntarily from the remembrance of our task. 
This is the reason why almost everyone wishes to ^ 
quit his employment; he does not like another 
state, but is disgusted with his own. 

Prom this unwillingness to perform more than ia 
required of that which is comnpionly performed with 
reluctance, it proceeds that few authors write their 
own lives. >Statesmea, courtiers, ladies, generals, 
and seamen, have given to the world their own sto- 
ries, and the events with which their different sta- 
tions have made them acquainted. They retired ^tp 
the closet a to as place of quiet and amusen^ent, 
and pleased themselves with writing, because they 
could lay down the pen whenever they were weary. 
JBut the author, however conspicuous, or however 
important, either in the public eye or in his own, 
leaves his life to be related by his successors, for. he 
cannot gratify his vanity but by sacrificing his ease. 

It is commonly supposed that the uniformity of 
a studious life affords no m$itt^r.for narration: but 
the truth is, that of the most studious life a great 
part passes without study^ An author partakes of 

D J>2 
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the common condition of humanity ; he is bom and 
married like atiother man ; he has hopes and fears, 
expectations and disappointments, ff^^f ftnd joys, 
and friends and enemies, like a courtier or a sales- 
man ; nor can I conceive why his affairs should 
not excite curiosity as much as the whisper of a 
drawing-room, or the factions of a camp. 

Nothing detains the reader's attention more pow«« 
erfoUy thanideep involutions of distress, or>sCidde» 
vicissitudes of fortune ; and these might be Abund- 
antly afforded by memoirs of the sons of literature^ 
They are intangled by contracts which they know 
not how to fulfil, and obliged to write on subjects 
which they do not understand. Bvery publicafioit 
is a new period of time, from which some incr^wer 
dr declension of fame is to be reckoned. The 
gradations of a hero's life are from battle to battle, 
and of an author's from book to book. 

Success and miscarriage have the same effects in 
all conditions^ The prosperous are feared, hated^ 
and flattered ; and the unfortunate avoided, pitied^ 
and despised. No sooner is a book published than 
the writer may judge of the opinion of the world; 
If his acquaintance press round him in public places, 
or salute him from the othet side of the street ; if 
invitations to dinner come thick upon him, and 
those with whom he dines keep him to supper) 
if the ladies turn to him when his coat is plain, and 
the footmen serve him with attention and alacrity $ 
he may be sure that his work has been praised by 
some leader of literary fashions. 

Of declining reputation the symptoms are not 
less easily observed. If the author enters A ieoJfoer 
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house, he has a box to himself; if he calls at a 
bookseller's, the boy turns his back ; and, what is 
the most fatal of all prognostics, authors will visit 
him in a morning, and talk to him hour after hour 
of the malevolence of critics, the neglect of me- 
rit, the bad taste of the age, and the candour of 
posterity. 

All this, modified and varied by accident and 
custom, would form very amusing scenes of bio- 
graphy, and might recreate many a mind which ia 
very little delighted with conspiracies or battles, 
intrigues of a court, or debates of a parliament ; to 
this might be added all the changes of the couih 
tenance of a patron, traced from the first glow 
which flattery raises in his cheek, through ardomr of 
fondness, vehemence of promise, magnificence of 
praise, excuse of delay, and lamentation of in^ 
ablity, to the last chill look of final dismission, 
when the one gprows weary of soliciting and tbt 
other of hearing solicitation. 

Thus copious are the materials which have beea 
hitherto suffered to lie neglected, while the reposi- 
tories of every family that has produced a soldier 
or a minister are ransacked, and libraries are crowd- 
ed with useless folios of state papers which will 
never be read, and which contribute nothing to 
valuable knowledge. 

I h(^e the learned will be tau^t to know their 
own strengtJi and their value, and, instead of d^ 
voting their lives to the honour of those who sel- 
dom thank them for their labours, resolve at last to 
do justice to themselveik 
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N* 103. SATURDAY, APRIL, 5, 1760. 
Respicere ad longajustit tpatia uUima vita. Jvv. 



jM.tjCH of the pain and pleasure of mankind 
wises from the conjectures which every one makes 
of the thoughts of others ; we all enjoy praise 
which we do not hear, and resent contempt which 
we do not see. The Idler may therefore be for- 
given, if he suffers his imagination to represent to 
him what his readers will say or think when they 
are informed that they have now his last paper in 
their hands. 

. • Value is more frequently raised by scarcity than 
by use. That which lay neglected when it was 
common, rises in estimation as its quantity becomes 
less. We seldom learn the true want of what we 
have till it is discovered that we can have no more. 
This essay will, perhaps, be read with care even 
by those who have not yet attended to any other ; 
and he that finds this late attention recompensed, 
will not forbear to wish that he had bestowed it 
sooner. 

' Though the Idler and his readers have contracted 
no close friendship, they are perhaps both unwilling 
to part. There are few things not purely evil, of 
which we can say, without some emotion of uneasi- 
ness, this is the last. Those who never could agree 
together, shed tears when mutual discontent has de« 
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termined them to final separation } of a place which 
has been frequently visited, thpngh withoat plea* 
sure, the last look is taken with heaviness of heart; 
and the Idler^ with all his chillness of tranquillity, 
16 not wholly unaffected by the thought that hit 
last essay is now before him. 

This secret horror of the last is inseparable from 
a thinking being, whose life is limited, and to whom 
death is dreadful. We always make a secret com- 
parison between a part and the whole ; the . ter* 
mination of any period of life reminds us that life 
itself has likewise its termination ; when we have 
done any thing for the last time, we involuntarily 
reflect that a part of the days allotted to us is past^ 
ttnd that as more is past there is less remaining. - 

It is very happily and kindly provided, that in 
every life there are certain pauses and interrupt 
tions, which force consideration upon the careless^ 
and seriousness upon the light ; points of time 
where one course of action ends, and another be* 
gins ; and by vicissitudes of fortune, or alteration 
of employment, by change of place or loss of friend- 
ship, we are forced to say of something,, this is the 
last. 

An even an unvaried tenor of life always hides- 
from our apprehension the approach of its end. 
Succession is not perceived but by variation ; he 
that lives to-day as he lived yesterday, and expects 
that as the present day is such will be the morrow,^ 
easily conceives time as running in a circle, and 
returning to itself. The uncertainty of our dura- 
tion is impressed commonly by dissimilitude of 
condition; it is only by finding life changeable 
that we are reminded of its shortness. 
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This conviction, however forcible at every new 
impression, is every moment fading from the mind ; 
and partly by the inevitable incursion of new 
images, and partly by voluntary exclusion of an* 
welcome thoughts, we are again exposed to the 
universal fallacy ; and we must do another thing 
for the last time, before we consider that the time 
is nigh when we shall do no more. 

As the last Idler is published in that solemn 
week which the Christian world has always set 
apart for the examination of the conscience, the re- 
view of life, the extinction of earthly desires, and 
the renovation of holy purposes ; I hope that my 
readers are already disposed to view every incident 
with seriousness, and improve it by meditation ; 
and that, when they see this series of trifles brought 
to a conclusion, they will consider that, by out- 
living the Idler J they have passed weeks, months, 
and years, which are now no longer in their power : 
that an end must in time be put to every thing 
great as to every thing little ; that to life must 
come its last hour, and to this system of being its 
last day, the hour at which probation ceases, and 
repentance will be vain ; the day in which every 
work of the hand, and imagination of the heart 
shall be brought to judgment, and an everlasting 
futurity shall be determined by the past. 



END OF THE SEVENTH VOLUME. 
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